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CENTURY    XIV. 
CHAPTER  I. 

ON   THE  EXTERNAL   STATE   OF  THE  CHUECH. 

A  HE  zeal  of  the  Popes  for  crusading  had  not 
abated,  but  the  courage  of  his  vassals  for  such  ex- 
peditions was  wonderfully  cooled  ;  experience  had 
taught  them  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise,  and 
the  hypocrisy  of  those  who  were  the  instigators 
to  it ;  and  therefore  the  Avignon  and  Roman  pon- 
tiffs in  vain  employed  exhortations,  cajoleries, 
threatenings,  entreaties,  with  the  kings  of  France 
and  England  to  feel  for  the  honor  of  the  holy  se- 
pulchre, and  merit  the  plenitude  of  indulgences 
from  the  Church,  An,  1307.  But  more  important 
and  pressing  considerations  fixed  them  on  their 
thrones  ;  and  some  excuse  or  other  constantly  af- 
forded, engaged  them  not  to  abandon  their  homes, 
for  these  Quixote  pursuits  of  giants  and  Saracens. 
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Succeeding  Popes  even  offered  part  of  their 
own  immense  treasures  to  equip  a  fleet  and  army  ; 
and  opening  the  chest  of  the  Churches  store  of 
indulgences,  disposed  of  them  on  the  most  liberal 
terms,  even  to  those  who  should  contribute  only 
their  money^  though  they  withheld  their  persons. 
What  they  really  expended  does  not  appear,  but 
if  we  may  believe  the  Emperor  Lewis,  of  Bavaria, 
the  Popes  took  care  to  lose  nothing  by  their  la- 
bours. The  activity  of  their  mendicant  salesmen 
of  indulgences,  amply  replenished  their  coffers; 
and  whether  they  spent  any  thing  or  not  in  prepa- 
rations, the  balance  of  the  account  stood  pretty 
highly  in  their  favour.  All  these  abortive  efforts 
discouraged  not  the  twelfth  Benedict  from  urging 
upon  the  French  king  this  pious  and  important 
undertaking  ;  nor  Philip  from  making  vast  prepa- 
rations for  visiting  the  Holy  Land.  But  England 
threatened  an  invasion,  which  his  absence  might 
have  rendered  fatal  to  his  kingdom,  so  he  wisely 
deferred  the  crusade  to  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. An.  1330. 

Ak.  1345.  Still,  though  baffled,  returning  to  the 
charge,  the  Pontifll^  Clement  V.  unlocked  the  trea- 
sures of  indulgences,  that  never-failing  source  of 
wealth  and  inducement;  whereby  the  profligate 
might  be  happily  accommodated,  and  enter  para- 
dise under  the  cross,  without  doing  penance  for,  or 
parting  with  any  of  their  crimes.  An  army  assem- 
bled under  Guy,  the  Dauphin,  and  proceeded  for 
the  scene  of  conquest,  but  not  being  able  to  pro- 
cure provisions,  or  to  live  without  food,    they 
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returned  as  they  went,  with  their  swords  sheathed, 
and  their  indulgences  in  their  pockets. 

An.  1363.  One  effort  more  closed  these  impo* 
tent  attempts.  John,  king  of  France,  instigated 
by  the  urgent  exhortations,  and  won  by  the  mighty 
promises  of  Urban  V.  prepared  to  measure  lances 
with  the  Saracenic  Knights  under  tlie  walls  of 
Jerusalem ;  but  a  greater  conqueror,  whom  Chris- 
tian and  Infidel  are  equally  unable  to  resist,  ar- 
rested him  in  his  mid  career,  laid  him  low  in  the 
dust,  and  ail  his  vast  preparations  vanished,  as  the 
mist  of  the  morning.  Thus  ended  the  vain  strug- 
gle— Mahomedism  remained  triumphant,  and  the 
cross  yielded  to  the  crescent.  Though  it  must  be 
owned  w\ih  regard  to  the  reality  of  the  Christian 
life,  it  was  as  little  to  be  found  among  the  crusaders 
as  among  the  Saracens  themselves. 

Happier  and  more  considerable  success  is  said  to 
have  attended  the  missionary  effortsof  the  pontiffs 
in  Tartary  and  China.  The  papal  see,  eager  to  im- 
prove every  opportunity  of  extending  its  domin- 
ions, had  dispatched  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
ambassadors  to  meet  the  host  of  Tartars,  which, 
advancing  from  the  East,  had  over-run  Hungary, 
Poland  and  Silesia.  This  brought  an  embassy  in 
return,  and  a  new  corps  of  black  and  white  bare- 
footed envoys  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Kublai, 
the  Tartar  monarch.  An.  1307.  Johannes  a 
Monte  Corvino,  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  these 
missionaries,  is  said  to  have  laboured  with  success, 
in  bringing  back  many  Nestorian  Christians  to  the 
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Roman  pale,  and  spreading  the  gospel  among  the 
Tartars  ;    for  whose  use  he  translated  the  New 
Testament  into  the  Tartar  language,  a  work  indeed 
becoming  a  faithful  missionary,  and  which  could 
not  fail  to  produce  some  happy  effects.     The  re- 
ports which  reached  Europe  were  now  so  flattering, 
that  the  head  missionary  Corvino  was  raised   to 
the  archbishopric  of  Cambalu  or  Pekin,  the  capital, 
and  seven  new  Franciscan   bishops  dispatched  to 
obey  his  orders,  and  second  his  efforts  in  the  con- 
version of  Tartars  and  Chinese.     An  intercourse 
being  thus  established  with  Rome,  and  permission 
given  by  the  government  of  China,  for  the  mis- 
sionaries to  labour  in  their  vocation,  the  number  of 
Latin  churches  is  said  to  have  been  considerably^ 
increased.    I  confess  I  have  but  a  very  low  opinion 
of  the  Christianity  then  taught,  if  I  may  judge  by 
other  missionary  specimens :  and   I   hear   with  a 
great  many  grains  of  allowance,  the  reports  of  the 
missionaries   themselves,    who,  for   the  honor  of 
holy  church  and  their  own,  were  not  at  all  back- 
ward in  enhancing  the  greatness  of  their  labours, 
and   vaunting   the   abundance   of   their   success. 
But  whatever  it  was,  the  endurance  of  it  was  short, 
and  scarce  a  trace  in  all  these  vast  regions  hath 
ever    since    appeared   of   the    Christian   religion 
planted  by  them. 

The  arms  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  in  the  North 
had  nearly  extirpated,  by  fire  and  sword,  the  last 
remains  of  paganism  in  Prussia  and  Livonia.  One 
pagan  monarch  there  still  was,  strong  in  the  affec- 
tions and  valour  of  his  people,  Jagellon,  Duke  of 
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Lithuania.  An.  1386.  BHt  the  vacant  throne  of  Po- 
land, and  the  beautiful  Hedwige,  the  daughter  of  the 
preceding  sovereign,  had  charms  irresistible.  As 
neither  the  one  or  the  other  could  b^  obtained  with- 
out his  submitting  to  baptism,  and  receiving  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  he  thought  himself  well  paid  for 
his  complaisance,  and  bending  the  necks  of  his 
pagan  subjects  to  the  religion  he  had  himself  em- 
braced, he  united  his  duchy  with  the  crown  of 
Poland,  and  received  the  fair  princess  for  his  bride. 
Thus  all  the  northern  people  at  last  submitted  to 
the  profession  of  Christianity,  and  though  in  gen- 
eral they  remained  as  much  heathens  as  before, 
biA^prics  were  erected,  and  they  learned  to  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross. 

I  am  ashamed  to  mention  the  numerous  con- 
versions of  that  ill-fated  people,  the  Jews  ;  whose 
wealth  tempted  the  avarice  of  the  monarchs,  and- 
whose  persons  and  religion  were  so  odious  to  the 
Roman  Pontiffs,  and  in  general  to  the  Christian 
world.  They  had  spread  wonderfully  through 
every  part  of  Europe,  engrossed  a  great  share  of 
its  traffic,  and  by  their  craft,  their  dexterity,  and 
their  usury,  contrived  to  accumulate  riches,  that 
could  not  but  excite  the  envy  and  appetite  of  their 
enemies.  These  began  with  blackening  their  cha- 
racter with  every  atrocity — children  crucified  and 
eat  by  them — the  fountains  poisoned — the  conse- 
crated wafers  pierced,  bleeding,  and  abused  by 
their  impious  hands — charges  as  ridiculous  as 
horrid,  and  impossible  to  be  true  ;  besides,  it  was 
their  interest  and  object  to  live  in  peace  among  the 
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Christians,  however  abhorrent  they  might  be  of 
their  superstitions.  But  where  enmity  was  rooted, 
and  credulity  the  easy  dupe  of  the  designing,  it 
became  no  difficult  matter  to  persuade  Christian 
magistrates  and  prelates  to  persecute  a  detested 
race  of  people  ;  and  to  exalt  their  zeal  in  conver- 
sions, whilst  they  gratified  their  covetousness  by 
the  plunder  of  these  devoted  victims  ;  a  terrible 
persecution,  therefore,  generally  arose  against  them, 
Death  in  every  shape  of  horror  seized  the  obsti- 
nate, and  those  who  saved  their  lives  by  baptism, 
neither  saved  their  property,  nor  changed  one  of 
their  sentiments.     We  may  be  always  sure,  *'  a 

RELIGION  THAT    PERSECUTES    NEVER    CAME    FROM 

HEAVEN.'*  It  must  be  said  of  every  one  who 
injures  his  fellow,  **  ye  are  of  your  father,  th^ 
Devil,  and  the  works  of  your  father  ye  do.*'  Yet 
even  these  horrid  executions  produced  the  high 
commendations  ofthe  church  of  Rome,  and  merited 
indulgencies  equal  to  the  zeal  of  crusaders. 

The  Saracenic  kingdoms  of  Spain  had  not  yet 
utterly  submitted  to  the  Christian  yoke,  but  Valen- 
tia,  Granada,  and  Murcia,  with  Andalusia,  only 
remained,  and  they  trembled  before  the  increasing 
superiority  of  the  kings  of  Castile  and  Arragon, 
Their  brethren  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  failed  not,  in 
this  extremity,  to  hasten  to  their  assistance,  and 
often  the  scales  of  success  vibrated,  and  it  became 
dubious,  whether  the  Christian  or  Mahomedan 
faith  should  prevail  :  but  the  courage  of  the  Span- 
ish Christians  aided  by  their  brethren,  whom  the 
Roman  pontiff  roused  to  their  assistance,  by  the 
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same  promises  of  heaven,  and  indulgences,  which 
were  bestowed  on  those  who  conflicted  in  the  Holy- 
Land,  turned  the  balance  against  the  infidels  :  and 
more  and  more  straitened  every  day,  their  fall  and 
final  expulsion  approached  with  hasty  strides. 
Yet  these  miserable,  wars  wasted  the  finest  coun- 
try in  Christendom,  and  thinned  the  ranks  of  po- 
pulation, to  which  other  causes  still  supervening, 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fruitful  territories 
lie  uncultivated,  and  almost  without  an  inhabitant. 
War  is  always  a  fearful  scourge,  every  thing  which 
deserves  the  name  of  Christian,  abhors  it. 

But  whatever  Christianity  gained  in  these  partial 
conquests  in  the  West,  in  the  East  it  lost  in  a  more 
^undant  proportion.  The  Tartars  became  Ma- 
hometans under  the  mighty  Tamerlane,  deluged 
the   Eastern   world   with   blood  and   devastation. 

Before  him  fell  the  Ottoman  Emperor  Bajazet ; 
and  the  Greek  trembled  on  his  throne,  as  the  rava- 
ges of  the  Tartar  horse  approached  the  Bosphorus. 
But  to  the  whole  Christian  name  this  terrible  con- 
queror was  peculiarly  fatal:  not  satisfied  with 
subjugation  and  tribute,  he  resolved  to  compel  his 
subjects  to  embrace  the  religion  of  their  master. 
Death  in  its  most  tremendous  forms  rose  up  at  the 
command  of  the  bigot  monarch,  to  terrify  into 
apostacy  the  staggering  and  the  feeble,  or  to  ex- 
terminate the  obstinate  ;  whilst  the  mildest  fate 
allotted  to  any  Christian  was  slavery  and  exile. 
Thus  few,  very  few  remained,  whether  Greeks 
OT  Nestorians,  through  the  vast  extent  of  this 
newly  erected  empire,  and  all  fell  prostrate  before 
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the  sword  of  Tamerlane,  and  the  delusions  of  the 
impostor. 

Nor  did  the  promising  appearances  in  China 
and  the  North  of  Asia,  long  subsist.  Before  the 
end  of  the  century  a  change  of  government  in  that 
vast  country,  completely  excluded  the  possibility 
of  a  missionary's  entrance  ;  and  by  a  fundamental 
law  of  the  new  dynasty,  no  stranger  might  pass 
the  frontier  line  on  penalty  of  death.  Thus  ter- 
minated the  efforts  which  had  been  made,  in  dis- 
appointment, and  the  final  abolition  of  the  Chris- 
tian profession.  At  least  no  records  authentic  re- 
main of  any  subsisting  churches,  till  the  sixteenth 
century,  though  report  suggests,  that  a  small 
remnant  of  Nestorians  was  still  concealed  in  th« 
remoter  provinces. 
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CHAPTER    IL 


STATE  OF  THE  IVTERNAL   CHURCH. 


Ti 


HE  numerous  schools  and  universities  estab* 
lished,  promised  an  abundant  harvest  of  literature. 
But  the  effects  were  not  answerable  to  these  ex- 
pectations, as  the  preposterous  methods  of  tuition, 
and  the  scholastic  theology,  diverted  the  minds  of 
the  students  from  the  primary  objects  of  science, 
and  the  right  means  of  attaining  them,  to  subtilties, 
puerilities,  and  discussions,  on  subjects  at  once 
so  mtncate  and  useless,  that  the  time  and  labour 
employed  upon  them,  produced  only  a  kind  of 
more  pompous  ignorance. 

Aristotle  still  maintained  his  empire  in  all  the 
universities,  and  his  word  was  held  true  as  the 
Gospel.  A  few,  of  a  mystical  turn,  preferred  the 
visions  of  Plato.  The  Aristotelians  also  were 
divided,  and  the  sects  of  Nominalisis  and  Realists^ 
at  no  time  battled  it  with  greater  fury  than  in  the 
present  age.  The  former,  led  on  by  the  mighty 
warriors  Occam,  Buridan  and  others  ;  and  strongly 
resisted  by  the  realisi  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne^ 
supported  by  the  papal  see,  offended  highly  with 
the  spiriiuai  Franciscans,  to  whom  Occam  be- 
longed, for  their  obstinate  opposition  to  the  edicts, 
respecting  the  ridiculous  disputes  which  divided 
them.     Condemnedi  prohibited  by  the  University 
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of  Paris,  and  a  pontifical  sanction  added  to  the 
decree,  the  Nominalists  still  refused  to  yield,  and 
the  persecution  but  enraged  their  zeal  and  in- 
creased their  numbers,  as  is  usually  the  case. 
An.  1339. 

The  nobler  sciences  of  geometry,  astronomy, 
and  the  mathematics,  though  pursued  with  eager- 
ness, were  obscured  by  the  passion  for  astrology, 
with  which  men  of  all  ranks,  learned  and  unlearned, 
high  and  low,  were  infected.  To  read  the  desti- 
nies of  men  in  the  stars,  was  the  great  book  now 
studied  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  frequent  accu- 
sations of  magic  and  witchcraft,  which  brought 
the  adventurous  under  the  bloody  tribunal  of  the 
inquisition,  and  kindled  the  flames  which  con- 
sumed the  physician  Asculanus,  others  were  not 
deterred  by  his  fate  from  pursuing  these  absurd 
researches  into  futurity.  An.  1337.  The  famous 
Raymond  Lully  escaped,  whose  works  are  yet 
extant,  and  have  continued  to  seduce  many  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  the  universal 
eHxir,  and  other  wondrous  inventions,  which  have 
exercised  the  folly  and  patience  of  the  hermetical 
philosopher. 

Yet  genuises  of  a  superior  order  arose  in  the 
university  of  letters  ;  and  Petrarch  and  Dante,  in 
poetry  and  eloquence,  might  vie  v^ith  the  first  of 
the  Augustan  age.  Indeed,  the  progress  of  polite 
literature  and  philosophy,  far  exceeded  the  theolog- 
ical class,  the  productions  of  which  scarce  deserve 
to  be  mentioned  ;  and  their  manner  of  treating 
divine  subjects  was  as  abstruse  and  forbidding,  as 
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their  matter  was  adulterated  and  unevangelical. 
All  who  read  the  Bible,  and  relished  the  simplicity 
of  truth,  were  branded  as  heretics,  and  delivered 
over  to  their  tormentors. 

The  Church  of  Rome  was  at  its  summit  of  arro- 
gance and  abuses*;  ^nd  they  formed  a  regular  de- 
scent to  the  lowest  of  the  sacerdotal  tribe.  ^The 
begging  regiments  of  monks  and  friars  fought 
manfully  under  its  banners  ;  the  kings  of  the  earth 
seemed  to  have  given  their  power  unto  the  beast ; 
and  the  inquisitors,  implacable  as  inhuman,  watch- 
ed over  heretical  pravity  with  the  eyes  of  Argus, 
to  keep  down  every  spirit  which  breathed  reform, 
or  tha't  supposed  the  Church  could  possibly  need 
it,  either  in  its  head  or  its  members.  Yet,  under 
all  these  flattering  appearances  of  triumphant  Ao^ 
minion,  secret  causes  were  working  to  weaken, 
and  finally  dissolve  the  papal  tyranny ;  to  which 
three  things  especially  contributed. 

Ak.  1305.  1st.  The  removal  of  the  papal  see  to 
Avignon  in  France/ and  the  schisms  which  pre- 
vailed in  it.  This  loosened  the  bonds  of  spiritual 
obedience,  whilst  two,  and  sometimes  three  popes 
together,  each  claiming  infallibility,  and  to  be  the 
sole  head  of  the  Church,  distracted  the  fearful  to 
decide  to  whom  obedience  was  due,  on  pain  of 
damnation,  thundered  out  against  their  reciprocal 
partisans.  This  led  many  to  think  whether  such 
claims  were  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures,  or  such 
obedience  due  to  either  of  them.  Nay,  whether  a 
visible  head  was  at  all  essential  to  a  Christian 
Church.     The  growing  wants  al^p  of  the  popes, 
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and  their  increasing  rapaciousness,  invented  new 
modes   of  oppressing  the   Christian   world,   and 
added  fresh  cause  of  disgust  and  complaint.     Some 
of  their  dominions  being  distant,  and  unproductive, 
through  the  tumults  occasioned  by  their  absence  ; 
and  still  less  productive  when  the  gains  and  plun- 
der were  to  be  divided  between  competitors,  ac- 
cording to  the  several  nations  that  were  under  their 
obedience  ;  this  led  to  the  increase  of  all  preceding 
abuses.     The  popes  claimed  the  Jirst  fruits  of  all 
ecclesiastical   benefices,  according  to   one   year's 
rated  value.     Reservations^  provisions  and  expecta- 
tives^  put  all  ecclesiastical  preferments  into  their 
disposal,  a  right  they  derived  from  the  plenitude  of 
power  with  which  they  pretended  Christ  had  in- 
vested them — and  of  this  they  made  the  most  scan- 
dalous traffic,  by  their  different  legates  throughout 
the  Christian  pale.     But  the  never  filing  source 
of  indulgences  was  still  pushed  to  a  higher  produce, 
by  John  XXII,  An.  1316,  who  is  said  to  have  left 
in  his  treasury  five-and-twenty  millions  of  florins, 
of  which  eighteen  millons   were  in  specie,  and  the 
rest  in  plate  and  jewels,  the  plunder  extorted  from 
the  nations  under  his  obedience.     Such  exactions, 
and  such  claims,  however  they  might  be  carried 
down  for  a  time,  could  not  but  revolt  many  who 
dared  to  examine  the  grounds  of  them,  and  leave 
in  every  nation  a  bitterness  of  disgust,  at  feeling 
themselves  thus  mercilessly  drained  to  supply  the 
pride,  the  vices,  and  the  tyranny  of  French  or 
Roman  pontiffs. 

2.  A  second  cause  for  weakening  the  secret 
springs  of  the  Roman  government,  was,  the  resist- 
ance nKide  to  the  arrogant  claims  of  Boniface,  so 
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openly  avowed,  and  in  a  letter  to  Philip,  king  of 
France,  so  strongly  enjoined  ;  and  afterwards  by 
a  bull  solemnly  promulgated— "  That  all  power, 
'^  spiriiual'znd  temporal^  was  vested  by  Jesus  Christ 
"  in  the  Roman  see/*  That  every  being  of  the 
human  race,  who  dared  disbelieve  this  fact,  or 
with-hold  his  obedience,  was  thereby  constituted 
an  heretic^  and  damned  to  all  eternity*     An.  1303. 

Philip  was  not  a  man  to  submit  to  these  arro- 
gant pretensions,  and  therefore  wisely  set  himself 
to  reduce  within  bounds  these  extravagant  claims, 
wbicl),  in  his  answer  to  the  Pope,  he  treated  with 
becoming  contempt :  and,  in  an  assembly  of  his 
peers,  not  only  rejected  all  such  insolent  demands, 
but  engaged  them  to  concur  with  him  in  an  accu- 
sation of  heresy  and  simony  against  the  Pope 
himselfy  drawn  up  by  an  intrepid  lawyer,  Nogaret, 
and  demanding  an  oecumenical  council  to  judge 
and  depose  him.  The  furious  Boniface  immediately 
launched  all  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  at  his 
head.  But  as  they  needed  only  to  be  despised  to 
be  harmless,  Philip,  supported  by  his  states,  pre- 
pared to  carry  his  purposes  into  effect,  and  sent 
Nogaret  with  orders  to  seize  the  refractory  pontiff, 
and  bring  him  bound  to  Lyons  to  be  judged. 
As  Philip  had  a  strong  party  at  Rome,  his  envoy 
seized  the  Pope  at  Anagni,  where  he  expected  no 
such  visitant,  and  treating  him  with  every  indig- 
nity, so  wounded  the  head  which  bore  the  tiara, 
with  his  gauntlet,  that  though  the  pontiff  was  res- 
ted by  the  people,  and  carried  to  Rome,  he  died 
of  the  wounds  he  had  received,  or  the  fever 
brought  on  by  rage  and  vexation.    iAn.  1303. 
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His  successor,  overawed,  recalled  the  excommu- 
nication. But  Philip  continued  with  a  high 
hand  to  demand  the  condemnation  of  Boniface, 
and  the  suppression  of  the  knights  templars, 
accused  of  heinous  crimes,  though  their  only  real 
ones  appear  to  have  been  their  wealth,  which 
Philip  wanted,  and  their  daring  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  Boniface,  whom  he  had  resolved  to  punish. 
To  effect  this,  on  the  next  election,  he  secured  the 
papal  diair  for  a  creature  of  his  own,  Clement  V. 
whom  he  engaged  to  reside  at  Avignon,  to  be  more 
under  his  immediate  influence.  To  his  pride  and 
covetousness  the  Templars  were  sacrificed  ;  and 
thus  Clement  V.  compromised  the  saving  the 
honor  of  the  holy  see,  in  order  that  Boniface 
might  c^scape  condemnation,  on  which,  though 
dead,  Philip  strongly  insisted. 

It  was  of  bad  example  to  show,  that  the  popes 
might  be  resisted  with  impunity.  When  therefore 
John  XXII.  presumed  to  interfere  in  imperial  quar- 
rels, to  arrogate  to  himself  to  decide  between  rival 
candidates,  and  to  dispose  of  the  empire  as  if  it 
had  been  a  Roman  fief,  Lewis  of  Bavaria  followed 
the  steps  of  Philip,  and  despising  the  papal  edict 
which  deposed  him  from  his  throne,  An.  1334-, 
and  the  excommunication  which  followed,  doom- 
ing him  to  eternal  perdition,  he,  by  his  own  au- 
thority, deposed  John,  as  unworthy  of  the  see,  and 
placed  in  it  Nicholas  V.  from  whom  he  received  at 
Rome  the  imperial  crown.  An.  1328  After  some 
time  Nicholas  submitted  himself  to  John  at  Avig- 
non.    But  the  contest  between  the  Pope  and  Em- 
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peror,  to  destroy  each  other,  lasted  till  the  death 
of  the  competitors,  and  each  sat  firm  in  his  throne. 

Lewis  not  only  resisted  himself,  but  taught 
others  to  resist.  All  who  were  persecuted  by  the 
Roman  see  and  its  inquisitors,  fled  to  him  for  pro- 
tection, and  ranged  themselves  under  his  banners. 
Among  these  were  the  excellent  Marsilius  of  Padua, 
who  defended  the  Emperor  with  his  pen ;  and  many 
of  the  Beghards,  Fratricelli,  and  others,  called 
heretics,  who,  safe  under  imperial  patronage,  were 
taught  by  experience,  that  papal  anathemas,  which 
could  not  be  enforced,  were  not  to  be  feared. 

3.  The  disputes  among  the  Franciscans,  in  which 
the  Popes  so  often  and  fruitlessly  interfered,  served 
greatly  to  rouse  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  their 
authority. 

A  great  contest  was  maintained  through  all  this 
century,  between  the  rigid  and  relaxed  Francis- 
cans, about  the  rules  of  their'  order.  The  rigid, 
called  spiritual^  would  submit  to  no  compromise, 
but  would  be  beggars  absolute^  and  destitute  of  all 
claim  to  any  right  of  use^  even  to  the  rags  they 
wore.  The  mitigated  rule^  admitted  of  the  use 
without  the  property ;  and,  that  what  they  got  by 
begging,  might  be  laid  up  in  storehouses  for  a  day 
of  want.  This  was  an  inexpiable  breach  of  the 
order  in  the  eyes  of  the  spiritui^i ;  and  this  ridiculous 
contest  occasioned  more  trouble,  vexation,  dis- 
putes, and  enmities,  than  all  the  essential  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  put  together.  Sometimes 
the  Popes  favoured  one  of  the  parties ;  but  wisely. 

Vol..  II,  C 
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in  general,  endeavoured  to  compromise  the  differ- 
ences.  The  rigid  could  bear  no  abatement  of  the 
most  austere  rules  of  St.  Francis,  and  determined 
they  would  be  beggars  in  spite  of  all  papal  deci- 
sions. For  this,  at  intervals,  they  were  miserably- 
persecuted,  and  four  of  the  most  zealous  suffered 
rn  flames  at  Marseilles,  whilst  Delitiosi,  their  head, 
died  in  prison.  These  martyrs  to  their  cause  were 
adored  by  their  brethren,  and  no  decisions  of  Popes 
or  inquisitors  could  prevent  the  veneration  in  which 
they  were  held.    An.  1318. 

"  That  neither  Christ  or  his  apostles  possessed 
**  any  thing  in  common,  or  personally,  by  right  of 
*'  property  ;"  was  asserted  by  one  of  the  spirituals. 
This  the  Dominicans  denied.  The  flame  burst  out 
with  fresh  violence.  The  popes  sought  to  appease 
it.  The  very  vitals  of  gospel  truth  were  in  danger. 
Silence  was  in  vain  enjoined  upon  the  angry  dis- 
putants :  they  would  fight,  in  spite  of  their  father. 
Thus  Dominicans  against  Franciscans,  and  Fran- 
ciscans against  Dominicans  ;  and  to  make  confusion 
more  confused,  Franciscans  against  Franciscans, 
waged  irreconcileable  war;  which  the  holy  pontiffs, 
siding  sometimes  with  the  one,  and  sometimes  with 
the  other,  could  neither  terminate  nor  allay. 

The  inquisition  worked  hard  to  destroy  this 
refractory  spirit ;  and  after  fountains  of  blood 
opened,  these  Franciscan  beghards  continued, 
though  suppressed,  uneradicated.  To  close  these 
wounds,  at  last  the  Popes  consented  to  a  division 
of  the  order,  into  tbbse  who  persisted  in  the  severer  *  v. 
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rule  of  dxsciiplme'j  and  those  who  admitted  a  miti^ 
gaiion  of  it.  The  one  bore  the  name  of  Conoeniual 
Brethren^  the  other,  the  Brethren  of  Observation, 
Yet,  even  to  this,  many  refused  to  acquiesce  ;  and 
professed  to  prefer  St.  Francis  before  oopes  and 
councils,  his  rule  to  the  Gospel,  and  his  person^ 
if  not  to  a  superiority,  yet  to  an  equality  with 
Jesus  Christ* 

The  fictions  invented  concerning  St.  Francist 
and  sanctioned  even  by  the  popes,  are  horrible. 
The  Franciscans,  to  exalt  their  leader,  determined 
to  assimilate  him  to  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  asserted 
he  bore  the  five  wounds  of  Christ,  impressed  upon 
him  by  the  divine  Master  himself,  that  he  might 
be  admitted  into  the  most  complete  resemblance 
of  himself.  And  if  we  believe  credible  history,  it 
is  a  fact,  that  such  stigmas  were  found  upon  his 
body  ;  wounds  inflicted,  no  doubt,  by  fanaticism, 
or  craft,  to  render  him  a  higher  object  of  venera- 
tion to  his  disciples.  The  Dominicans  ridicule 
these  pretensions ;  the  Franciscans  hold  them 
firmer  than  the  articles  of  faith:  and  books  of 
blasphemy  upon  blasphemy  have  been  produced 
by  these  zealous  followers,  to  manifest  the  con- 
formities of  St.  Francis  with  Jesus  Christ.  Albizi  ^ 
produced  forty  particulars,  but  a  Spanish  monk 
produced  four  thousand,  tending  to  demonstrate 
the  perfect  equality  of  St.  Francis,  with  the  Sa- 
viour of  mankind. 


4Wtthv 


t  the  state  of  the  world   in   every   thing 
hy  the  name  of  Christian  must  be,  when  thes^ 
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contests  could  so  solemnly  engross  the, nominal 
Church,  may  be  easily  conceived.  Indeed,  the 
corruption,  by  every  account,  was  equal  to  the 
folly  ;  and  the  insolence  of  the  Komish  tyranny 
could  only  be  exceeded  by  the  despicable  iBean- 
ness  with  which  it  was  generally  borne. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ON  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH,   HERESIES, 
DISPUTES,  RITES,  AND  CEREMONIES. 


T, 


HE  papacy,  wherever  seated,  or  however  torn 
with  intestine  divisions,  maintained  its  proud 
claims  of  dominion  over  all  persons,  ecclesiastical 
or  civil,  assuming  all  powers  in  Heaven  and  upon 
earth.  But  as  this  was  disputed,  a  continual  war* 
fare  was  maintained  by  the  princes,  who  asserted 
their  independence,  and  by  all  who  presumed  to 
find  fauU  with  the  tyranny  of  Rome.  Her  de- 
fenders, boweverj  were  strong  and  numerous.  The 
canonists^  who  lived  by  the  courts  spiritual,  were 
their  learned  advocates  ;  the  monks  and  clergy  all 
decided  satellites ;  the  inquisiiors  their  bloody  ex- 
ecutioners ;  whilst  the  reverence  acquired  by  long 
prescription,  and  supported  by  the  suggestion  of 
its  being  due  to  Christ's  immediate  vicar  upon 
earth,  cast  a  glory  around  the  pontiffs  not  easily 
tarnished.  The  preceding  chapter  will  shew  the 
heightof  their  exaltation,  and  the  causes  that  pre- 
pared the  way  for  their  abasement.  Their  very  de- 
fenders were  among  the  authors  of  their  fall  ;  for 
the  scandalous  lives  of  the  monks  and  clergy  were 
too  visible  not  to  be  noticed  ;  and  even  the  men- 
dicant tribes  of  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  with 
all  their  poverty  and  obedience,  were  greatly  be- 
lied, if  the  monkish  cowl  did  not  conceal  the  most 
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scandalous  immoralities  and  vices  ;  whicbsome  of 
the  most  disciplinarian  Popes  endeavoured  to  re- 
medy In  vain.     The  orders  had   advanced  them- 
selves so  high  in  the  courts  of  princes  and  in  their 
favour,  were  so  dispersed  through  the  world,  and 
so  united  in  the  defence  of  their  privileges,  that  the 
Popes  were  compelled  to  respect  the  beggars  they 
had   made  ;   and  superstition  had   attached  such 
sanctity  to  their  habit,   that  multitudes  in  their 
dying  hours  purchased  admission  into  their  order, 
or  remembered  them  liberally  in  their  wills,  that 
they  might  at  least  be  buried   in   the  mendicant's 
rags,   and  so  bear  some  relation  to  the  fraternity, 
in  hopes  at  the  day  of  judgment  to  stand  a  better 
chance  in  these  beggars'  weeds.   Yet  the  universal 
spread  of  these  orders,  the  protection  of,  the  pon- 
tiffs, their  advancement  to  the  highest  distinctions, 
their  assumption  of  the  first  places  in  the  univer- 
sity chairs,  and  above  all,  the  diminution  of  power 
and  wealth  occasioned  by  their  privileges,  to  the 
prelates  and   secular   clergy,    made   them    hated, 
though  feared  :  and  stirred  up  many  to  dispute 
their  rights,  and  to  be  jealous  of  their  influence. 
The  universities  of  Oxford  and  Paris  resisted  their 
claims ;   and   though  the  monks  were  vigorously 
supported  by  their  pontifical  masters,   many   set 
themselves  to  write  against  their  abuses,  and  some 
even  to  deny  the  papal   authority  to  grant   such 
privileges.     John  de  Polliac  in   France,  Richard 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  others,  resisted  ;  but 
in  vain.     The  monks  triumphed  at  the  "court  of 
Rome,  over  all  their  adversaries.  An.  1320 — 13o6. 
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An.  1360.  The  famous  WicklifF  particularly 
distinguished  himself  in  this  controversy  ;  and 
seconded  the  Archbishop  in  his  opposition  to  the 
encroachments  of  these  insolent  beggars,  on  the 
privileges  and  statutes  of  his  university  at  Oxford: 
and  through  the  sides  of  their  companions,  the 
popes,  and  the  Roman  see  itself,  received  many  hard 
blows  from  this  intrepid  Englishman  ;  for  which 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Langham,  a  crea- 
ture of  the  papacy,  deprived  him  of  the  warden- 
ship  of  Canterbury  Hall,  now  Christ's  Church,  and 
put  a  monk  injhis  place  :  which  decision  the  Pope 
on  appeal,  confirmed.  For  they  who  appeal  from 
ecclesiastic  to  ecclesiastic  can  hope  for  little  justice. 
Naturally  incensed  at  this  oppression,  as  well  as 
zealous  for  the  honour  of  his  university,  WicklifF 
spared  not  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  or  the  abuses  of 
that  government ;  whilst  he  treated  all  the  monkish 
order  with  equal  severity  and  contempt.  He 
exhorted  all  men  to  read  the  Scriptures  for  them- 
selves, and  resolved  to  procure  them  that  oppor- 
tunity, by  tranblating  the  Bible  into  his  native 
tongue,  and  dispersing  copies  as  widely  as  possible. 
A  crime  of  this  enormity  could  not  escape  epis- 
copal cognizance  ;  and  on  the  accusation  of  these 
monks,  Sudbury^  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  sum- 
moned the  heretic  before  a  council  at  London, 
Am.  1^77;  where  nothing  could  have  prevented 
his  condemnation  but  the  favour  of  John  a  Gaunt, 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  other  noblemen,  who 
honoured  the  reformer,  and  protected  him  from 
violence.  The  great  schism  of  the  popedom  just 
then  happening,  the  accusation  slept,  and  WicklifF 
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held  his  rectory  of  Lutterworth,  and  disseminated 
fer  and  wide  with  the  Scriptures,  the  principles 
of  truth  and  of  the  reformation:  A  succeeding 
Archbishop,  Courteney,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
monks,  revived  the  process,  An.  1:586;  and  though 
WicklifPs  person  yet  escaped  the  flames,  his  books 
and  opinions  did  not ;  being  judged  in  two  coun-^ 
cils  held  at  London  and  Oxford,  heretical  and 
erroneous.  How  he  avoided  the  effects  of  their 
malice,  is  uncertain  ;  whether  by  humiliations,  or 
through  the  same  powerful  protection  which  he 
had  before  experienced.  He  retired,  however,  to 
his  benefice  in  the  country,  and  shortly  after 
finished  his  glorious  career,  An.  1387;  leaving 
behind  him  the  seeds  which  were  to  bring  forth 
fruits  of  eternal  life  to  millions  yet  unborn.  His 
followers  were  not  as  happy  as  their  leader,  many 
of  them  under  the  denomination  of  Lollards  and 
Wickljffites^  were  hunted  out  by  the  bishops  and 
their  inquisitors,  and  proceeded  against  with  all 
the  unrelenting  cruelty  of  their  courts  ecclesiastical. 
The  vengeance  which  WicklifFs  living  person  es- 
caped, fell  upon  his  dead'  bones,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  decree  of  the  council  of  Constance, 
were  afterwards  dug  up  and  publicly  burnt. 

The  Lollards^  who  now  became  marked  as  an 
heretical  sect,  and  afforded  a  general  name  for 
odium  and  persecution,  were  originally  from  Flan- 
ders. The  clergy  and  monks  not  chusing  to 
attend  the  sick  and  dying  in  pestilential  disorders, 
or  to  procure  burial  for  their  corpses,  a  set  of 
brethren  and  sisters,  who  chose  St.  Alexius  for 
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their  patron,  associated  for  these  humane  offices ; 
and  receiTed  the  name  of  Ceilites^  from  the  cells  to 
which  they  retired ;  and  of  LoUartk^  from  the  dirges 
sung  at  these  funerals.  Their  psalmody  attracted 
many,  and  associations  of  a  like  kind  were  formed 
in  Hainault,  Brabant,  and  many  parts  of  Germany, 
where  these  persons  were  in  nothing  more  distin- 
guished than  by  iheir  singing:  Their  name  being 
derived  from  the  High  Dutch  word,  iui/en^  singing 
in  a  plaintive  tone  of  voice,  as  the  beghards  had 
received  theirs  from  the  word  beggen^  or  praying 
earnestly.  And  these  names  and  sects  began  to  be 
confounded  together,  as  probably  the  same  persons 
were  as  observable  from  the  hymns  they  sung,  as 
the  earnestness  of  the  prayers  which  they  offered. 
As  the  term  Beghard,  so  the  name  Lollard  was 
imputed  indiscriminately  to  all  who  fell  under  he- 
reiical  suspicion^  whether,  hke  WicklifF,  they  were 
men  of  true  zeal  and  Christian  piety,  or  belonged 
to  the  multitude  of  reformers  of  every  kind,  who 
sprung  up,  bearing  testimony  against  papal  abuses ; 
though  as  their  enemies  affirmed,  cloaking  the 
greatest  crimes,  and  most  heretical  opinions  under 
the  profession  of  sanctity.  Their  profession,  in- 
deed was  evident ;  but  the  crimes  in  general  charged 
upon  them,  probably  their  glory.  Many  of  these, 
especially  when  they  lost  their  great  support  in 
Lewis  of  Bavaria,  the  Emperor,  who  had  protected 
them  from  papal  persecution,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  inquisitors ;  and  others,  to  save  themselves  from 
prison  and  deaths  dispersed  and  fled,  wherever 
they  could  be  hid,  or  find  protection.  Bohemia 
received  many  of  the  fugitives,  where  they  joined 
Vol.  If.  D 
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the  discontented  with  the  papal  usurpations,  formed 
the  party  after  called  Hussites,  and  became  the  first 
fruits  or  revivers  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
brethren. 

The  subtilties  of  Aristotle,  and  the  schools,  also 
increased  the  number  of  heretics,  and  made  work 
for  the  inquisitors,  whilst  the  deep  philosophical 
disputants  were  ready  to  start  questions  and  broach 
opinions  impious  and  heretical,  for  which'  some 
were  burnt,  and  others  prudently  retracted. 

An.  1387.  The  Dominicans  particularly  brought 
upon  themselves  the  indignation  of  the  University 
of  Paris,  for  disputing  the  immaculate  conception  of 
the  Virgin:  and  Montesonus,  their  champion,  was 
excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  to  the  great  triumph 
of  the  Franciscans.  The  famous  Duns  Scotus,  the 
Franciscan,  assailed  the  Dominican  Doctor,  Aqui- 
nas, and  the  body  of  each  order  ranged  themselves 
on  the  side  of  their  equally  subtile  and  absurd 
gladiatorial  leaders.  The  immaculate  conception  of 
Mary  prevailed.. 

A  more  important  controversy  was  maintained 
by  the  same  doughty  champions,  Scotists  againts 
Thomists^  on  the  long  disputed  articles  of  theyre^- 
dom  of  the  human  will^  the  nature  and  measure  of 
divine  grace,  the  eternal  purposes  of  God,  and  the 
means  of  accomplishing  them  ;  with  othe!r  curious 
questions  on  bodily  identity:  both  claimed  the 
Church  and  her  authority,  and  had  it.  But  as 
contradictions  cannot  be  true,  and  both  sides  were 
admitted  to  be  good  Catholics,  and  sound  in  the 
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iait/i,  this  was  compelled  to  be  a  drawn  battle,  and 
each  continued  to  hold  their  own  opinions. 

The  unhappy  schism  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches  could  not  be  healed.  For,  how- 
ever, in  the  hour  of  distress,  the  Grecian  emperors 
and  patriarchs^were  disposed  to  secure  the  Roman 
assistance  by  concessions,  the  clergy  and  people 
revolted  at  the  idea  ;  and  in  the  end,  the  dispute 
was  as  bitter  as  at  the  beginning. 

I  cannot  dwell  on  the  new  sect  of  mystics,  the 
]7/umin€s  of  that  day,  who  could  see  tlie  divine 
glory  by  long  fixing  their  eyes  on  their  navels  ; 
nor  whether  this  was  "  a  portion  of  the  eternal 
light  in  which  God  dwells,"  and  whether  **  this 
light  is  distinct  from  the  divine  essence,"  and 
**  the  same  that  appeared  on  Mount  Tabor  ;"  and^ 
whether  there  be  a  difference  between  '*  the  essence 
of  God  and  his  attributes."  The  prelate,  Pala- 
tnas,  and  the  monk,  Barlaam,  shall  be  at  liberty 
respecting  these  things,  to  anathematise  each  other. 

Ak.  134r8.  A  more  awful  scene  presents  itsdf 
in  the  execution  of  the  various  denominations  of 
heretics,  by  the  inquisitors  of  Christ's  vicar  upon 
earth.  They  were  hunted  out  in  every  part  of 
Christendom,  and  under  the  names  of  Beghards, 
Lollards,  Wickliffites,  Waldenses,  Cathari,  Apos- 
tolics,  and  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  compelled 
to  abjure  or  perish  ;  confuted  by  the  keen  dispu- 
tant. Duns  Scotus,  but  more  powerfully  pressed 
by  the  arguments  of  tortures,  racks,  gibbets,  fire, 
and  chains.     Being  comprised  under  the  general 
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name  of  heretics,  it  will  be  difficult  to  separate 
innocence  from  guilt,  error  from  falsehood,  and 
the  fanatic  and  immoral,  from  the  follower  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  Godly  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  as  in 
truth  these  were  equally  criminal  in  the  eyes  of 
their  persecutors,  wherever  they  stood  connected 
with  that  greatest  of  all  crimes,  rejection  of  the 
tyranny,  and  complaint  of  the  abuses  of  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

The  JVhippers  also  renevfed  their  flagellations, 
to  which  they  annexed  the  most  meritorious  vir- 
tues, as  equal  to  baptism,  and  superseding  the 
necessity  of  the  blood  of  Christ ;  and  their  pro- 
cessions occasioned  no  small  disturbances.  The 
anathemas  of  Clement,  and  the  fires  of  inquisitors, 
strove  to  extirpate  these  wandering  fanatics  in  vain. 

An.  1373.  A  more  joyous  isect  in  Liege  and 
Flanders,  exercised  the  judges  of  heretical  pravity. 
These  were  the  Jumpers^  who  assembled  of  both 
sexes,  and  holding  hand  in  hand,  displayed  the 
most  extraordinary  gestures  ;  till  exhausted  with 
the  violence  of  their  continued  motions,  they  fell 
breathless  to  the  ground,  pretending  at  these  sea* 
eons  to  receive  visions  and  revelations.  The  ig- 
norant clergy  regarded  tiiem  as  demoniacs,  and  by 
incense  and  exorcisms,  endeavoured  to  cast  out  the 
dancing  devils  from  the  deluded  fraternity.  The 
French  Convulsionists,  and  the  Welch  Jumpers, 
have  had  predecessors  of  the  same  stamp.  There 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Yet  knavery  and 
folly  are  more  tolerable  than  cruelty.  At  the  one 
we  can  smile,  at  tlie  other  we  shudder. 
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An.  1350.  Clement  VI.  not  willing  to  wait  a 
hundred  years,  and  having  discovered  that  the 
jubilee  among  the  Jews  was  observed  every  half 
century,  seized  the  plausible  pretext  to  gratify  the 
devotion  of  pilgrims,  and  profit  by  their  credulity. 
His  succebsors  improved  upon  the  hint,  and 
shortened  yet  the  term  to  five-and-twenty  years. 
There  wanted  no  pretext ;  the  advantage  of  the 
case  superseded  all  other  reasons. 

To  make  plenty  of  holidays.  Innocent  V.  added 
to  their  number,  the  festival  of  ihe  lance^  of  the 
nailsy  and  of  ihe  crown  of  thorns^  with  their  appro- 
priate forms  and  ceremonies ;  and,  horrible  to  relate, 
the  festival  of  the  fioe  wounds^  made  so  sacred  by 
the  stigmas  impressed  on  St.  Francis,  to  please  the 
Franciscans,  was  added  to  the  calendar.  Whilst 
the  heretic  John  XXU,  enjoined  Gabriel's  saluta- 
tion of  Mary,  to  be  added  to  every  Christianas 
daily  prayers.  Nothing  was  too  gross  or  absurd 
for  the  folly,  ignorance,  and  superstition  of  the 
age. 
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CHAPTER     IV. 


ON   THE   TRUE   SPIRITUAX    CHURCH    OF    CHRIST. 

XT  is  reviving,  amidst  the  dark  and  dreary  scenes 
through  which  we  must  toil,  to  see  a  beam  of  light 
darting  across  the  dismal  gloom,  and  promising  a 
rising  sun  to  dispel  the  clouds  of  ignorance  aivd 
error.  *    ■ 

WicklifF  stands  among  the  foremost,  whose 
labours  tended  to  enlighten  the  sphere  in  which  he 
moved,  and  to  unbar  the  gates  of  truth,  which 
had  been  shut  by  the  seclusion  of  the  oracles  of 
God  from  the  sight  of  the  people. 

The  spreading  sects  of  Lollards,  and  their  fel- 
lows, into  whatever  mistakes  the  spirit'of  the  times 
might  lead  them,  all  united  in  examining  the  in- 
iquitous claims  of  Rome  ;  in  discovering  the  delu- 
sions of  the  superstitions  by  which  they  had  been 
enslaved  ;  the  priest-craft  by  which- they  had  been 
plundered  ;  and  the  unchristian  cruelty  of  their 
ecclesiastical  persecutors.  To  such  superiors  they 
might  well  refuse  obedience,  and  plead  for  that 
hated  word,  reform.  All  attempts  to  quench 
the  rising  flame,  though  succeeding  in  one  spot, 
only  drove  the  persecuted  to  another,  where  it 
broke  out  afresh,  and  continued  to  spread  in  spite 
•f  all  attempts  to  extinguish  it.     The  Waldenses 
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and  Albigenses,  increased  in  the  South  of  France 
and  Switzerland.  The  Beghards  and  Lollards 
wandered  through  Flanders  and  Germany.  Bo- 
hemia received  the  persecuted  refugees,  and  adopted 
them  and  the}r  sentiments.  The  faithful  were, 
indeed,  comparatively  few,  and  found  generally  in 
the  lowest  ranks  of  life,  especially  among  the 
weavers  of  Antwerp  and  the  Netherlands.  Some, 
who  bore  the  names  of  heretical  infamy,  probably 
deserved  reproach  :  but  there  was  a  chosen  gene- 
ration, a  remnant,  according  to  the  election  of 
grace,  whom  all  the  waters  of  error  could  not 
quench,  nor  the  floods  of  persecution  drown. 

The  University  of  Oxford  had  the  honor  of  pro- 
«Iucing  the  first  eminent  English  reformer,  and  the 
crime  of  persecuting  and  expelling  him.  The 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  who  then  bore  rule, 
could  neither  endure  the  light  of  the  Scripture 
truth,  nor  the  purity  of  Scripture  conduct ;  but 
eoulso  uno  non  deficit  alter  \  others  arose  to  maintain 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and, to  spread 
the  translations  of  the  oracles  of  God. 

What  real  religion  remained  in  the  East,  among 
the  Greeks  or  Nestorians,  it  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain. Yet  1  cannot  but  hope,  from  past  experience, 
that  the  persecutions  which  thinned  their  ranks, 
would  purify  their  spirits ;  and,  that  those  who 
dared  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  death 
itself,  for  Jesus  Christ  and  his  name,  were  living 
members  of  his  body  mystical.  In  the  AVest,  the. 
numbers  greatly  increased  of  those  who  eman- 
cipated themselves  from  the  yoke. of  bondage ;  and 
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i^hatever  abuses  might  attend  the  liberty  they 
claimed,  a  people  arose  to  be  to  the  praise  of  the 
glory  of  God*s  grace,  resolute  to  suffer  any  tor- 
ments rather  than  submit  to  idolatry  and  super- 
stition ;  and  zealous  to  spread  through  the  Chris- 
tian world  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  oracles 
of  God  ;  renouncing  all  dominion  of  men  over  their 
faith,  that  they  might  become  followers  of  God  as 
dear  children.  It  is  pleasingly  observable,  how 
all  true  spiritual  religion  appears  in  every  age 
under  the  same  form.  The  names  with  which 
these  non-conformists  to  an  evil  world  are  branded^ 
may  be  different ;  but  a  name  of  reproach  and 
odium  they  ever  have  had,  and  ever  will  have, 
whilst  men  hate  the  light,  nor  come  unto  the 
light.  The  things  which  affixed  these  stigmas 
upon  them,  were  singing  hymns  and  psalnis^  praying 
with  great  devotion^  and  a  love  and  diligent  reading  of 
the  word  of  God.  May  every  age  produce  an  in- 
creasing multitude  of  such  Beghards,  Lollards  and 
Wickliffites ! 

Yet  these  were  in  general  so  few  comparatively 
and  so  inferior,  in  all  that  the  world  calls  good 
and  great,  that  they  gave  no  very  alarming  appre- 
hensions to  their  lordly  masters.  Power,  wealth, 
wisdom,  and  multitudes  were  leagued  against  them ; 
and  it  is  matter  of  astonishment,  how  the  burning 
bush  continued  unconsumed  amidst  the  flames. 
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CENTURY   XV. 
CHAPTER  I. 

CSTERITAI.  STATE  OF  THE   CHRISTIAN  C^VKCH. 


T, 


HE  last  poor  remains  of  the  Grecian  empire 
were  now  ready  to  fall  under  the  Mahomedan 
yoke  :  wasted  with  incessant  war,  and  harassed  by 
these  conquerors,  the  Christians  through  Asia  were 
compelled  to  bow  their  necks  to  their  dominion, 
and  many  to  adopt  their  religion.  Reduced  to 
little  more  than  the  city  of  Constantinople,  in  vain 
they  invoked  the  help  of  the  Western  world.  The 
Pope,  mere  anxious  to  reduce  them  to  spiritual 
subjection  than  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their 
liberties,  deceived  them  with  promises  of  assistance 
in  order  to  engage  their  submission,  which  he  was 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  afford  them.  The 
dreadful  hour  arrived,  and  Constantinople  fell ; 
the  terror  of  it  alarmed  the  Western  ^orld,  yet 
could  not  unite  the  Christian  princes  in  any  com* 
mon  bond  to  oppose  a  torrent  that  threatened 
quickly  to  deluge  the  West,  as  it  had  done  the 
East.  An.  145S. 

The  regions  of  Tartary,  and  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces, with  the  vast  empire  of  China,  returned 
again  to  Cimmerian  darkness.     The  light  which 

Vol.  II.  E 
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had  been  once  kindled,  appeared  nearly,  if  not 
utterly  extinct ;  and  if  any  remained  professing 
the  Christian  name,  they  were  obliged  to  use  the 
greatest  precautions  to  conceal  themselves  froni 
observation. 

Nor  did  the  conquest  over  the  Saracens  in  Spain, 
or  the  envenomed  persecution  of  the  Jews,  increase 
much  the  number  of  Christians.  The  Mahomedans 
obstinately  adhered  to  their  false  prophet,  and  no 
temptation  nor  terror  could  induce  them  to  sub- 
mit to  the  papal  missionaries.  Indeed  their  teach- 
ing and  cruelties  were  alike  unsuited  to  produce 
conviction  on  minds  ulcerated  with  ilUusagc ;  and 
the  final  expulsion  of  them  from  their  country,  by 
the  famous  archbishop  of  Toledo,  was  a  step  as 
impolitic  as  savage.  The  Jews  also  resisted  and 
suffered  :  compelled  to  abjure  Moses,  many  dis- 
sembled and  submitted,  but  retained  Judaism  as 
tenaciously  as  ever,  with  the  most  implacable 
abhorrence  of  their  persecutors.  To  this  day  they 
remain  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  bowing  the  knee  to 
the  cross  through  terror  of  the  inquisition,  and 
secretly  cursing  him  who  bore  it. 

The  discovery  of  a  new  world  opened  a  noble 
entrance  for  gospel  truth,  had  the  missionaries 
been  as  evangelical  as  the  mariners  were  adventu- 
rous: but  Christianity  shudders  at  the  recital  of 
Spanish  cruellies,  and  Portuguese  conquests.  The 
thirst  for  gold  seems  to  have  extinguished  every 
sensibility  of  the  human  heart.  To  compel  the 
tortured  to  discover  their  wealth,  and  to  submit  to 
baptism  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  displays 
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an  atrocity  of  character  that  must  for  ever  be  exe- 
crated :  we  turn  from  the  scenes  recorded,  with 
shame  and  indignation  :  such  Christianity  could 
only  be  the  religion  of  Devils  incarnate.  As  the 
reward  for  this  discovery,  and  the  encouragement 
to  Christianize  the  heathen  nations,  the  imperial 
pontiff  divided  a  world,  the  very  geography  of 
which  he  did  not  understand,  between  Spain  and 
Portugal ;  and  legalized  the  conquests  they  should 
make  by  a  solemn  gift  of  all  the  countries  they 
should  discover  on  each  side  of  the  line  of  demar- 
cation ;  as  if  the  undisputed  title  of  the  universe 
had  vested  in  himself.  Thus  Africa,  India,  and 
the  afflicted  America,  received  the  first  sounds  of 
the  name  of  Christ  through  a  medium  that  must 
have  excited  their  terror  and  abhorrence,  instead 
of  winning  the  first  affections  of  the  heart.  Such 
Christians  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  enlarged  the 
pale  of  the  Church  :  they  were  indeed  made  slaves 
to  Rome,  but  continued  strangers  to  that  gospel 
liberty  with  which  Christ  has  made  us  free  ;  and 
to  every  real  blessing  of  vital  Christianity. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  CHURCH  INTERNALLY, 

-MIDST  the  reign  of  abuses  and  superstitions 
of  every  kind,  the  state  of  religion  must  be 
grievously  debased  and  depraved,  as  we  behold  it. 
Vice  triumphed  in  indulgences^  and  they  who  had 
power  to  absolve  each  other,  were  far  from  being 
disposed  to  inflict  severities,  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  what  themselves  deserved.  All  crimes 
were  venial  but  heresy.  A  name  of  most  extensive 
import,  and  comprising  all  who  doubted  the  dog- 
mas, or  resisted  the  dominion  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs;  these,  the  legions  of  inquisitors  pursued 
with  fire  and  sword  ;  and  if  they  could  not  utterly 
extirpate  them,  they  endeavoured  to  thin  their 
ranks  whenever  they  fell  into  their  hands,  by 
merciless  executions. 

The  extinction  of  the  sciences  with  the  Eastern 
empire,  drove  a  multitude  of  men  of  letters  from 
Constantinople  to  Italy,  who,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  famed  Medici  family  especially,  served  to 
revive  the  drooping  cause  of  literature,  and  pro- 
duced a  considerable  change  in  the  sentiments  of 
the  students.  For,  as  the  Greeks  chiefly  preferred 
Plato  to  Aristotle,  and  were  advanced  to  the  pro- 
fessor's chair  in  every  city  and  university,  thpy 
introduced  his  philosophy,  and  abated  much  of 
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the  servile  obedience  which  had  been  paid  to  the 
Sragyrite  ;  whose  opinons  and  subtleties  also  often 
led  to  dangerous  errors,  and  atheistical  or  rather 
pantheistical  principles. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  authors  were  now  brought 
forth  from  obscurity,  and  ably  explained  ;  to  which 
the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing  especially  con- 
tributed ;  first  invented  by  Coster,  of  IIaerleMi 
Ak.  1430,  and  gradually  brought  to  perfection  by 
Guttemberg  and  ScoefFer  :  a  wondrous  invehtion, 
and  to  which,  under  God  the  revival  of  religion  was 
still  more  indebted  than  to  any  other  cause  whatever. 
Learning  of  every  kind  now  made  a  vast  progress; 
the  oriental  languages  were  studied  ;  antiquities 
explored ;  the  muses  cultivated ;  and  all  the  branches 
of  polite  literature  pursued  with  increasing  suc- 
cess and  eagerness.  But  as  this  comes  not  into  my 
plan,  except  as  the  Church  is  affected,  1  shall  only 
observe  that  the  rising  sect  of  Platonists,  zealous 
for  the  honor  of  their  divine  master,  as  he  was 
called,  debated  sharply  with  the  Aristotelians,  on 
the  superior  excellence  of  their  opinions ;  challeng- 
ing enquiry  which  of  their  two  systems  of  philoso- 
phy most  corresponded  with,  and  had  the  most  fa- 
vorable influence  on  Christianity .  It  must  be  owned 
that  alt  philosophic  mixtures  are  very  unsuitable 
with  the  simpHcity  of  Gospel  truth  ;  but  the  reveries 
and  mysticisms  of  the  Platonic  school,  were  cer- 
tainly less  impious  and  erroneous,  than  the  atheis- 
tical tendency  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  ;  yef 
this  continued  to  be  the  ruling  doctrine,  in  the 
schools,  and  gratifying  to  th6  subtile  disputants, 
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who  sought  reputation  from  the  niceties  of  defini- 
tions, and  sophistical  intricacies  of  metaphysical 
ideas.     These  Aristotelians  also  continued   with 
the  same  or  rather  increasing  violence  their  con- 
tentions   among   themselves,    as   Nominalists  and 
Realists  \  adding  to   arguments,    invectives,   and 
enforcing  both  by  battles  and'  bloodshed  :    such 
controversies  could  not  but  be  highly  unfriendly 
to  the  spirit  of  truth.     Indeed  very  little  that  was 
worth  contending  for  remained,  so  great  was  the 
departure   in   principle   and   practice,   and    such 
jealousy  was  expressed  at  every  idea  of  reforma- 
tion, as  if  he  who  presumed  to  touch  the  grossest 
of  sacerdotal  abuses,   touched   the  apple  of  the 
Churches  eye.   Yet  some  daring  spirits  would  not 
keep   silence  ;   and   pleaded   boldly  the  .cause  of 
Christ  against  his  betrayers,  charging  the  pride, 
avarice  and  enormities  of  Rome  and   her  clergy, 
as  the  sin  of  Sodom,  and  ready  to  bring  down  the 
divine  vengeance  on  the  head  and  the  members. 
Meantime   the    offensive   schism   of  the    papacy 
increased.     The  attempts  to  heal  it  by  the  depo- 
sition of  the  two  contending  pontiffs,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  one  head  in  their  room,  added  only  a  third  to 
the  number :  each  maintained  his  sole  sovereignty, 
and  condemned  his  antagonists,  and  all  their  adhe- 
rents, to  the  flames  of  hell  for  ever  and  ever.    An. 
1409.     The  scandal  this  occasioned,  added  to  the 
furious  progress  of  what  was  called  heresy,  amidst 
these  confusions,  roused  the  spirit  of  the  Emperor, 
the   Kings   of  France   and   England,  and    other 
princes,  to  attempt   cleansing  the  Augean  stable 
of  the  abuses  which  had  become  intolerable ;  and 
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healing  the  divisions  which  distracted  the  con- 
sciences of  the  simple  and  the  scrupulous  ;  dubious 
to  which  visible  head  obedience  was  due,  yet  too 
enslaved  by  superstition,  habit,  and  the  clergy,  to 
cast  them  altogether  off,  and  settle  in  their  several 
kingdoms  their  own  ecclesiastical  government. 
Nothing  appeared  so  effectual  for  these  purposes 
as  a  general  council ;  it  was  accordingly  summoned 
at  the  instigation  of  Sigismund,  by  the  Pope  last 
chosen,  John  XXIII.  He  opened  himself  this 
assembly,  at  Constance,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor,  an  immensity  of  bishops  and  princes,  or 
ambassadors  from  all  the  states  professing  in  the 
West  the  Christian  name* 

An.  \414f.  As  among  the  first  acts  of  this  assem- 
bly, the  Roman  pontiff  was  decreed  subject  to  a 
general  council,  they  proceeded  to  depose  John 
XXIII.  for  his  crimes.  Gregory  XII.  sent  in  his 
resignation  to  prevent  his  deposition  ;  and  Bene- 
dict Xni.  refractory,  and  refusing  to  submit,  was. 
solemnly  cast  down  from  his  eminence  and  degra- 
ded. A  fourth  Pope  was  chosen  at  the  council, 
Martin  V.  The  vanquished  popes  struggled  for  a 
while,  and  at  last  quitted  the  field  to  the  sole  Mar- 
tin :  But,  when  this  first  object  was  secured,  the 
more  difficult  task  still  remained,  the  reformation 
of  abuses  in  the  Pope  himself  and  his  clergy,  the 
continuance  of  which  the  members  of  the  council, 
with  this  pope  at  their  head,  were  too  interested 
not  to  maintain  ;  nor  could  endure  the  idea  of  con- 
senting to  any  material  suppression  of  claims  which 
Hiust  abridge  their  wealth  and  power,  and  subject 
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their  crimes  to  the  cognizance  of  the  civil  governors. 
The  crafty  Martin,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the 
hopes  he  had  raised  before  his  election,  contrived 
to  elude  every  effort  of  reformation,  which  Gerson, 
and  many  other  bold  speakers,  earnestly  pressed, 
and  which  was  generally  allowed  to  be  necessary  : 
but  the  difficulty  where  to  begin,  what  to  amend, 
where  to  stop,  and  how  to  prevent  the  heretics 
from  taking  occasion  of  triumph  from  the  confes* 
sion  of  abuses,  engaged  the  Pope  to  dissolve  this 
assembly,  after  three  years  and  a  half  sitting  and 
doing  nothing  of  importance,  and  to  defer  the  work 
of  reform  to  another  council,  to  be  shortly  after  held 
for  this  salutary  purpose.     An.  1418. 

However,  they  took  care  not  to  part  without 
making  some  severe  examples  of  heretical  punish* 
ment.  In  this  they  were  cordially  united,  to  sup- 
press  the  dreaded  progress  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  the  impudent  boldness  of  those  who  reproach- 
ed the  clergy  by  their  lives,  and  upbraided  them 
with  their  ignorance,  avarice  and  vices. 

John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  men  of  the 
most  exemplary  piety,  highly  eminent  in  Bohemia, 
and  distinguished  members  in  the'university  of  that 
city,  had  made  themselves  bitter  enemies  among  the 
clergy,  by  the  sharpness  of  their  rebukes,  and  the 
fidelity  of  their  remonstrances.  Huss  had  especially 
envenomed  the  see  of  Rome  by  his  efforts  to  with- 
draw the  university  of  Prague  from  the  papal  juris- 
diction of  Gregory  Xll,  as  he  had  offended  the  Ger* 
mans  by  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  Bohemians 
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against  the  other  principalities,  as  having  an  equals 
hy  of  power  with  the  Bavarians,  Pales  and  Saxons, 
who  each  claimed  a  separate  and  equal  vote,  con- 
trary to  the  original  establishment  of  the  Univer- 
sity. This  dispute  had  been  sharply  maintained, 
and  occasioned  a  vast  secession  of  professors  and 
students  to  Leipsic,  where  they  erected  an  university 
of  their  own  in  opposition  to  Huss,  and  the  Bo- 
hemians ;  but  a  still  greater  number  of  enemies  he 
had  made,  with  the  famed  Gerson  at  their  head, 
for  his  strong  measures  in  the  university  of  Prague 
in  support  of  the  Realists^  to  which  party  he  be- 
longed, against  the  Nominalists^  whose  chief  in  the 
university  of  Paris,  Gerson  was. 

All  these  co-operating  causes  had  raised  such  a 
flame,  as  rendered  it  dangerous  for  Huss  and 
Jerome  to  venture  among  this  envenomed  host  of 
enemies  ;  nor  dared  they  to  trust  themselves,  tiJl 
fortified  with  the  most  solemn  safe  conduct  from 
the  Emperor  for  their  journey  thither,  and  peace- 
able return.  But  the  clergy,  by  their  intrigues, 
and  the  bribes  distributed  among  the  fathers  and 
courtiers  of  Sigismund,  contrived  to  have  these 
revered  reformers  accused  and  imprisoned,  and 
after  forty  days  disputation,  condemned  to  tlie 
flames,  in  opposition  to  the  most  sacred  engage- 
ments. Huss  was  the  first  victim,  and  Jerome 
followed.  The  clergy  had  now  the  opportunity 
of  vengeance,  and  they  resolved  not  to  lose  it : 
a  thousand  crimes  were  charged  upon  these  holy 
men,  of  heretical  pravity  ;  the  real  ones  for  which 
they  suflFered,  were  the  oflFence  given  to  the  Pope 
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and  clergy,  by  their  free  and  vehement  censures  of 
their  avarice,  superstitions  and  tyranny ;  and  the 
fearful  effects  produced  by  their  preaching,  in 
alienating  the  minds  of  multitudes  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  circulating  the  works  and 
opinions  of  the  great  English  heretic,  WicklifF,  to 
the  danger  of  the  entire  subversion  of  the  very 
foundation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and 
dominion. 

Nothing  short  of  flames  could  expiate  such 
enormous  crimes.  The  noble  martyrs  braved  all 
their  insults  and  torments.  Huss  observed,  **  that 
they  were  burning  a  goose,  (for  so  his  name  in 
German  signifies)  but  that  God  would,  from  his 
ashes,  raise  up  a  swan,  whose  singing  should 
affright  these  vultures."  The  application  to  Lu- 
ther was  evident.  Jerome  was  at  first  staggered, 
and  induced  to  make  some  concessions,  but  re- 
covering bis  fortitude,  appeared  before  his  perse- 
cutors, as  Poggius  owns,  with  the  face  of  an  ahgel, 
and  a  wisdom  and  eloquence  that  none  of  his  ad- 
versaries could  gainsay  or  resist ;  but  his  condem- 
nation was  decided,  and  the  goodness  of  his  cause 
but  hastened  his  execution.  Huss  was  burned, 
July  15,  1 4 i5-r Jerome  burned.  May  30,  1416. 

These  men  were  disciples  of  the  English  reformer 
WicklifF,  espoused  his  sentiments,  and  circulated 
his  works  with  the  greatest  diligence ;  and  this  was 
the  grand  argument  for  their  destruction.  The 
council  would  gladly  have  executed  the  same  ven- 
geance on  the  principal  author  of  heresy  ;  but  he 
had  rested  from  his  labors  in  the  grave.  His  bones. 
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therefore,  were  the  only  remains  on  which  they 
could  glut  their  impotent  revenge ;  these  were 
ordered  to  be  dug  up  and  burnt,  and  the  ashes 
thrown  into  the  Avon. 

The  administration  of  the  sacrament  to  the  laity 
in  the  bread  only,  was  one  of  the  wise  decrees  of 
this  council.    ' 

The  Pope  would  gladly  have  had  no  more  to  do 
with  councils  if  he  could  have  avoided  it ;  but  the 
clamours  for  the  promised  reformation,  and  the 
flame  which  the  execution  of  Huss  and  Jerome  had 
occasioned,  to  the  great  increase  of  such  heretics, 
compelled  the  reluctant  pontiff  to  summon  a  new 
council  at  Pavia,  from  whence  it  was  ultimately 
removed  to  Basil,  or  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  An. 
14J1.  But  Eugenius,  the  successor  of  Martin, 
alarmed  at  the  vigorous  steps  with  which  the  coun- 
cil opened,  and  the  claims  of  superiority  made  by 
the  fathers  ;  used  all  his  artifices  to  suspend  its 
operations.  The  council  resolutely  proceeded  to 
abolish  some  of  the  papal  impositions,  annates^ 
expeciathes^  reservations  and  provisions.  This  ex- 
asperated the  pontiff  beyond  all  endurance-^a 
quairel  ensued.  The  fathers  of  the  council  sum- 
moned the  Pope  before  them  ;  he  presumed  to 
dissolve  them,  and  announce  a  new  council  to  be 
held  at  Ferrara.  Ecclesiastical  thunders  now 
roared  afresh  :  the  council  deposed  the  Pope,  and 
the  Pope  anathematised  the  council.  An.  1438. 
Another  Pope  was  chosen,  a  new  schism  divided 
the  papal   world.     These    shameful  and  absurd 
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quarrels,  merely  about  pride  and  power,  mark  the 
deplorable  state  of  Christianity. 

The  sclusm  being  once  more  healed  by  abdica- 
tion, the  papal  claims  rose  as  high  as  ever  ;  and 
Pius  IL  advanced  to  the  pontifical  chair,  retracted 
solemnly  all  that  he  had  said  and  written,  as 
^neas  Sylvius ;  than  whom  in  the  council  of 
Basle,  there  had  not  been  a  more  zealous  partisan 
for  the  superiority  of  councils,  and  the  necessity 
of  reform.  But  the  tiara  no  sooner  encircled  his 
brow,  than  his  eyes  were  opened  to  see  and  lament 
the  heresies  of  the  simple  prelate,  and  to  display 
the  zeal  and  orthodoxy  of  the  sovereign  pontiff. 

The  loss  of  Constantinople  and  the  progress  of 
the  Turks,  made  the  Popes  tremble  on  their  throne, 
and  they  strove  to  rouse  the  slumbering  zeal  of 
the  princes  of  their  communion  in  vain.  As  vain 
was  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  divided  churches : 
for  though  Bessarion,  made  a  cardinal,  and  others, 
were  gained  to  the  Latin  Church,  the  sturdy  body 
of  the  Greek  prelates  disdained  obedience  to  the 
Roman  see  ;  submitted  rather  to  the  Mahomedan 
government ;  and  maintained  their  church's  inde- 
pendence. 

An.  1492.  Borgia,  the  last  who  filled  the  papal 
chair  in  this  century,  was  a  monster  of  cruelty  and 
impiety ;  sticking  at  nothing  to  enrich  his  bastard 
family,  and  supporting  them  in  all  their  atrocities. 
If  the  Church  was  corrupted  and  debased  under 
other  pontiffs,  under  him  it  became  the  abomina* 
ition  of  desolation. 
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The  monkish  orders  were  sunk  into  the  dregs  of 
idleness  and  licentiousness.  The  different  mendi- 
cant tribes  abusing  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar, 
were  only  intent  upon  exalting  their  own  order, 
and  the  papal  supremacy :  and  all  ranks  of  men, 
overwhelmed  with  ignorance  and  superstition, 
blindly  followed  their  blind  leaders. 

The  persecution  of  heretics  raged  ;  and  was  the 
most  unequivocal  proof  of  religion  :  to  kill  all  who 
resisted  the  Romish  hierarchy,  was  among  the 
most  meritorious  of  services.  Thus  princes  readily 
aided  the  inquisitors,  and  merited  titles  of  distinc- 
tion from  the  sovereign  pontiffs.  New  orders  still 
arose  ;  but  heretics  multiplied  in  spite  of  all  the 
sufferings  they  endured,  and  the  fresh  army  of 
disputants  whom  they  had  to  encounter.  Indeed, 
it  must  be  confessed,  the  weapons  of  argument 
would  have  been  very  feeble  and  ineffectual,  if 
they  had  not  been  seconded  by  the  more  power- 
ful syllogisms  of  fire-  and  imprisonment.  The 
learned  and  ancient  John  de  Wessalia  thus  perish- 
ed in  confinement,  An.  1489;  whilst  the  more 
vehement  Jerome  Savanarola  kindled  a  flame  by 
his  testimony  against  the  prevailing  abuses,  which 
all  his  piety,  learning  and  eloquence  could  not 
quench  ;  and  his  body  consumed  in  the  fire  could 
only  expiate  his  offences.  An.  1498.  These  bloody 
orgies,  now  universally  practised,  added  a  deeper 
gloom  of  horror  to  the  prevailing  superstitions. 
Yet  the  truth  had  taken  so  deep  an  hold  on  the 
consciences  of  many  ;  and  Wickliff's  works  liad 
been  disseminated  with  such  zeal,  and  read  with 
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such  avidity,  that  though  the  inquisitors  sought 
them  with  eagerness,  and  the  archbishop  of  Prague 
at  one  time  burnt  no  less  than  two  hundred  vo- 
lumes, neither  the  fear  of  the  inquisitors,  nor  any- 
other  consideration  deterred  his  followers  from 
propagating  his  books  and  his  doctrines,  which, 
as  drawn  immediately  from  the  Scriptures  of  truth, 
could  not  but  correspond  in  substance  with  those 
which  have  been  since  received  and  established  iri 
all  the  churches  of  the  reformed. 

An.  1420.  The  Bohemians  submitted  not  pas- 
sively to  the  butchery  of  their  apostolic  chiefs, 
resolved  to  have  teachers  of  their  faith,  who  were 
like  their  martyred  Huss  and  Jerome,  and  to  enjoy 
the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  according  to 
its  primitive  institution.  Many  of  them  retired  to 
asteep  mountain  which  they  called  Tabor,  and  in 
despite  of  popes  and  councils,  communicated  to- 
gether both  in  bread  and  wine.  Their  church 
increasing  by  fresh  accessions  ;  under  the  famous 
Ziska,  blind,  but  wise  as  intrepid,  they  defied  their 
enemies,  and  asserted  their  liberty  to  worship 
God  according  to  their  consciences.  A  bloody 
war  was  raised  against  them,  and  after  dreadful 
carnage  on  both  sides,  they  maintained  their 
ground  against  all  their  enemies.  Unhappily  they 
divided  among  themselves  into  two  parties ;  and 
the  crafty  Sylvius  contrived  to  detach  the  Calix- 
tines  from  the  Taborites,  by  granting  them  the 
use  of  the'  cup  in  the  communion.  The  Calixtines 
indeed  were  very  moderate  in  their  demands, 
whilst  the  others  insisted  upon  entire  reform  of 
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the  subsisting  abuses ;  the  demolition  of  the  sa- 
cerdotal tyranny,  and  the  reduction  of  the  eccle- 
siastical order  to  its  primitive  simplicity.  JacobeU 
lus,  an  affectionate  disciple  of  Uuss,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Calixtines  ;  Martin  Loquis,  a  Mora-* 
vian,  eminent  among  the  Taborites.  Some  mis- 
takes and  abuses  among  them,  time  and  experience 
corrected.  These  last  began  to  bear  the  name  of 
Bohemian  Brethren.  They  were  numbered  among 
the  Beghards,  and  united  with  Luther  and  his 
associates  at  the  reformation.  I  apprehend  the 
Moravian  brethren  in  Germany  and  England,  are 
a  scion  from  this  stock,  and  if  the  ancients  at  all 
resembled  the  moderns,  they  were  the  excellent  of 
the  earth. 

The  schoolmen ziiA  commentators  produced  noth- 
ing worth  remembering.  Their  jargon  tended 
rather  to  confound  the  understanding  than  to  con- 
vey information  ;  a  kind  of  literary  inanity.  The 
mystic  divines^  with  some  mixture  of  fancy  and 
allegory,  spoke  a  language  much  more  intelligible, 
and  which  reached  the  conscience.  The  well- 
known  book  attributed  to  Thomas  a  Kempis,  re- 
ceived high  commendations  from  Luther,  and 
deservedly  ;  though  whether  he,  or  one  Gersen,  a 
Frenchman,  were  the  real  author,  hath  been  matter 
of  dispute. 

Huss  and  Savanarola,  have  left  works  that  speak 
the  hearts  of  the  writers  ;  but  they  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  men  so  much  advanced  in  spiritual 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  that  little  attention  hath 
been  paid  to  them,  or  indeed  to  any  of  the  writers 
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before  Luther.  The  Church  in  general  continued 
in  great  spiritual  darkness ;  sunk  in  superstition  ; 
the  people,  dupes  of  sacerdotal  jugglers  ;  ready  to 
receive  the  despotic  mandates  of  popes,  and  to 
believe  all  the  absurdities  of  fraud,  and  lying 
miracles,  inculcated  by  priestly  craft.  And  of  all 
crimes,  the  most  dangerous,  was  the  attempt  to 
emancipate  the  souls  of  men  from  this  yoke  of 
bondage. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ON  THE  GOVFRKMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH,   HERESIES, 
SCHISMS,  RITES,  AND  CEREMONIES. 

X  HE  government  of  the  Church  was  generally 
now  admitted  to  be  under  one  visible  head.  And 
the  Roman  pontiff  made  it  his  undeviating  design 
to  subject  to  the  holy  see,  all  persons,  civil  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical,  endeavouring  to  inculcate  this 
maxim,  that  all  lawful  power  upon  ^arth  was  de- 
rived from  Christ,  through  his  vicegerent,  the  head 
of  the  Romish  Church.  But  as  we  have  seen,  to 
this  the  temporal  sovereigns  greatly  demurred, 
and  the  prefatical  order  was  much  disposed  to 
raise  a  barrier  against  despotism,  by  exalting  a 
general  council  above  the  Pope,  as  well  as  all  others. 
This  was  a  sharp  bone  of  contention,  and  is  not  yet 
settled  in  the  popish  creed.  But  it  was  generally 
admitted,  as  one  of  the  heresies  to  be  punished 
with  fire,  that  the  Church  of  Christ  could  subsist 
(as  many  then  zealousy  maintained)  without  a 
visible  head  at  all,  sufficiently  established  under 
the  spiritual  and  invisible  guidance  of  the  great 
Shepherd  and  Bishop  of. souls.  These  revolters 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  were  pursued  by 
all  the  arms  of  sophistry,  and  the  schools,  the 
zeal  of  the  mendicants^  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
cleigy ;  supported  by  the  secular  arm  of  the 
prin<?es,  and  the  malignity  and  craft  of  inquisitors. 

Vol.  n.  G 
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Yet  their  numbers  were  not  diminished  by  their 
sufferings.  They  continued  to  spread  through 
every  part  of  Christendom  ;  and  nothing  con- 
tributed more  to  this,  than  the  obstinate  determi- 
nation of  all  the  ecclesiastics  in  power  to  maintain 
invfolably  their  claims,  as  if  they  were  all  of  divine 
authority ;  and  the  more  contrary  they  were  to 
every  holy  and  heavenly  disposition,  and  the  more 
they  favoured  their  tyranny  and  their  covetous- 
ness,  the  more  tenacious  they  were  of  them.  Nay, 
where  the  abuse  was  even  incapable  of  vindica- 
tion, it  was  still  to  be  maintained,  least  the  heretics 
fihould  triumph.  Thus  the  matter  became  des- 
perate, and  drove  necessarily  to  the  great  revolt, 
which  was  preparing. 

The  Greeks  and  Latins  contended  fierce  as  ever. 
The  attempts  to  subjugate  the  one  to  the  other, 
awakened  jealousy,  and  envenomed  resentment. 
The  East  laid  all  its  miseries  to  the  insensibility  of 
their  brethren  in  not  flying  to  their  assistance  ; 
and  complained,  that  whilst  the  I^oman  pontiffs 
were  grasping  at  supremacy,  Constantinople  was 
lost. 

The  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  still  viewed 
each  other  with  the  eye  of  rivals.  And  whether 
ihe  blood  of  Christy  shed  on  the  cross ^  was  a  pari  of 
his  divine  nature^  and  to,  be  worshipped^  occasioned  a 
new  and  bitter  controversy,  which  the  Pope  found 
it  so  difficult  to  decide,  that  he  could  only  enj^ 
silence  on  the  noisy  disputants,  and  bid  them  wait 
his  infallible  decision  on  the  subject,  which  was 
never  intended  to  be  given. 
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The  multitude  of  heretics  afforded  abundant 
labour  for  the  inquisitors.  The  Fratriceili^  a  branch 
of  the   sect  of  spiritual  FroHciscans^   gave  them 
much  employment.  The  Waldenses^  through  manj 
European    provinces,   were  carefully  hunted  up 
and    punished,    and  suppressed   wherever    their 
meetings  were   discovered.     The  Brethren  of  the 
Free  Spirit  wandered  about  Germany,  and  many 
things  are  reported  of  them  impure,  and  highly 
fanatical;    whether  true  or  false,  it  is  hard   to 
determine.  The  IVhite  Brethren^  so  called  from  their 
dress,  paraded  with  a  cross  at  their  head.     The 
leader  of  this  sect  is  said  to  have  been  a  Scotchman, 
probably  one  of  the  Wickliffites;  and  they  went  in 
procession  from  city  to  city  in  immense  multi- 
tudes, praying  and  singing,  and  were  received  with 
much  reverence  and  hospitality.     In   Italy,  the 
Pope  contrived   to   seize  their   head,    who  was 
brought  to  Rome,  and  burnt  as  a  heretic,  and  those 
who  followed  him  dispersed.     In  various  places, 
especially    at  Brussels,  similar  associations  were 
formed,    by    those    who    called   themselves   men 
of  understanding.      Whatever  were  their   errors, 
we   are  sure  the  part  most  exceptionable  to  the 
inquisitors,     will   have    our   approbation    rather 
than  censure,  viz. — **  That  Christ  alone  merited 
eternal  lifeVor  us,  by  his  obedience  to  death,  even 
the  death  of  the  cross,  and  not  man  by  his  own 
doings  or  dutieai.'^     **  That  Christ  alone  can  ab- 
solve a  sinner,  and  not  the  priest.'*     And,   "  that 
penance  could  never  procure  salvation. 

The  Fkgellantes,  or  JVhippers^  also  continued  to 
^  disturb  the  peace,  and  provoke  inquisitorial  anv> 
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madversion  ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  were  cast  into 
the  fire.  Such  inhumanity  was  called  zeal  for 
the  Church  t  and  to  delay  accusing  or  punishing 
heretics,  brought  a  suspicion  of  orthodoxy. 

The  Church,  loaded  with  ceremonies,  needed 
the  prunmg  hook  ;  but  every  Pope  exercised  his 
invention  to  add  something  to  the  number,  in 
order  to  distinguish  his  pontificate.  The  trans- 
JiguraUon^^the  grant  of  indulgencies  for  observing 
the  festival  of  the  immaculate  conception^  An.  1456, 
with  a  number  of  new  forms  of  prayers  in  honor 
of  that  good  woman,  already  sufficiently  bedizened, 
enlarged  the  popish  ritual,  An.  1476..  Indeed, 
the  whole  of  religious  worship  was  become  a  so- 
lemn mockery  of  trifling  postures,  vain  repetitions,  . 
and  a  pageantry  of  dress  and  ceremony. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

ON  THE  TRUE  SPIRITUAL  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST^ 

J\S  we  advance  nearer  to  the  dawn  of  the  Refor- 
mation, the  abuses  so  atrocious  of  the  false  church, 
begin  to  force  themselves  more  and  more  on  obser- 
vation. And,  though  they  were  more  easily  dis- 
covered than  amended,  yet  the  evidence  of  their 
subsistence,  and  the  means  employed  to  suppress 
complaint,  though  it  smothered  the  fire  of  discon- 
tent, only  prepared  for  a  more  terrible  explosion. 
The  flames  with  which  the  pretended  heretics  were 
encircled,  cast  a  luminous  glory  around  the  dying 
martyrs,  and  rendered  their  words  and  examples 
more  deeply  impressed  on  those  who  beheld  their 
faith  and  patience,  and  shuddered  with  horror  at 
at  their  bloody  executioners,  and  the  clergy,  the 
instigators  of  the  persecution.  The  good  Lord 
Cobham,  a  chief  among  the  Wickliffites,  was  hanged 
and  burnt  without  Temple-Bar,  having  been  dcliv-* 
ered  over  to  the  secular  arm  ;  An,  1416.  His 
sufferings  contributed  to  quicken  the  zeal  of  the 
timid,  and  to  rouse  to  imitation  of  such  exalted 
virtue.  In  England,  repeated  acts  of  parliament 
respecting  the  followers  of  Wickliff,  the  councils  of 
archbishops  and  bishops  in  censuring  his  tenets  and 
those  that  maintained  them,  demonstrated  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  openly  embraced  and  defended 
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them  ;  and  the  immensity  of  tracts  disseminated 
by  Wickliff,  as  well  as  the  translation  of  the  Scrip 
tures,  which  the  art  of  printing  tended  more  easily 
to  multiply,  notwithstanding  all  the  copies  that  were 
burnt  by  the  inquisitors,  spread  mightily  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  opened  up  the  sores  of  the 
leprous  church,  which  were  putrid  and  corrupt, 
through  the  foolishness,  luxury,  pride,  and  ava- 
rice, of  the  head  and  the  members.  Many  of  the 
great  men  in  England  highly  approved  the  zealous 
reformer  :  among  these  were  the  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, and  the  Queen  Ann  of  Luxembourg  :  and 
our  first  poets  also,  Gower  and  Chaucer,  are  said 
to  have  been  his  disciples.  The  parliament  itself 
remonstrated  against  the  papal  plunder,  and  the 
King-,  Henry  VIL  resolutely  set  himself  to  resist 
the  usurpations  of  Rome  ;  shocked,  on  examina- 
tion, to  find  his  kingdom  eaten  up  by  foreign 
locusts,  intruded  into  all  ecclesiastic  benefices  by 
popish  reservations.  But  the  dread  of  the  anath- 
emas of  the  holy  see  held  still  the  consciences  of 
men  in  thraldom.  A  few,  and  but  a  few,  emanci- 
pated their  minds  from  these  vain  terrors. 

Blessed  be  God  !  these  happy  commencements 
in  England  rested  not  there.  The  works  of  Wick- 
Jiflf  crossed  the  seas,  and  were  eagerly  read  and 
circulated  on  the  Continent.  The  famous  Huss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague,  fell,  as  we  have  seen,  mar- 
tyrs for  the  truth  ;  but  multitudes  in  Bohemia 
steadily  adhered  to  their  teaiihers.  By  force,  or 
cajoleries,  both  Calixtines  and  Taborites  were  at 
last  appeased  ;  they  were  indulged  in  some  of  tlreir 
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desires,  respecting  the  communion  in  both  kinds ; 
and  led  to  hope  for  more.  The  books,  however, 
of  their  faithful  pastors  still  circulated  among 
them  ;  and,  reduced  as  they  were,  to  an  apparent 
external  conformity,  the  spirit  of  the  church  rulers, 
and  the  doctrines  which  they  inculcated,  were 
utterly  different  from  what  the  Bohemian  brethren 
had  embraced  ;  and  they  were  prepared  to  seize 
the  first  moment  of  emancipation  from  ecclesias-* 
tical  tyranny. 

The  vallies  of  Piedmont  contained  a  hidden  trea- 
sure, which  all  the  inquisition  had  not  been  able 
to  discover  or  to  rob.  And  the  doctrines  taught 
by  these  witnesses  for  the  truth,  which  had  spread 
through  the  South  of  France,  were  such  as  could 
not  but  produce  the  same  divine  effects,  wherever 
they  are  embraced  in  the  light,  and  in  the  love  of 
them.  It  would  lead  me  too  far  to  enter  upon  all 
the  charges  brought  against  Wickliff,  Huss,  and 
their  fellows ;  but  a  few  of  them  will  mark  strongly 
the  spirit  of  the  men,  and  of  their  disciples.  We 
plead  for  no  faultless  monsters ;  they  were,  like  our- 
selves, compassed  with  infirmity  ;  but  their  hearts 
cleaved  steadfastly  to  the  Lord,  and  under  a  great 
fight  of  afflictions  they  fainted  not,  but  resisted 
unto  blood. 

The  enormities  of  the  popish  hierarchy,  against 

which  they  testified,  were  the  great  object  of  the 

rising  witnesses,  and  the  cause  of  the  invetracy  of 

their  enemies  against  them  :  But  the  doctrines  of 

/ree  grace,  held  by  the  reformers,  were  no  less 
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abhorred  by  the  ignorant  and  self-righteous.  Mar- 
silius  of  Padua,  had  long  before  strongly  maintain- 
ed, that  believers  are  justified  by  grace  alone,  and 
that  human  works  never  were  the  efficient  cause 
of  salvation.  WicklifFwas  charged  with  teaching, 
*'  That  the  Church  consisted  only  of  the  elect — 
"  That  those,  like  Paul,  belong  to  it,  who  are  the 
**  predestined  and  chosen  vessels,  even  before  their 
"  conversion — That  no  reprobate  is  found  in  it— 
*'  That  the  true  members  never  fail  finally,  though 
*'  tor  a  time  they  may  be  tempted  and  turned 
**  aside — ^That  the  Eucharist  is  not  the  reql  body  of 
*'  Christ,  but  the  sign  of  it — That  Rome  hath 
**  no  more  right  to  jurisdiction  than  any  other 
"  church — ^That  the  gospel  alone  was  sufficient 
**  to  direct  the  Christian's  faith  and  conduct-— 
"  That  all  prelatical  imprisonment  was  anti-chris- 
"  tian  tyranny— a»rf,  thai  in  the  conduct  of  his  soulj 
"  every  man  had  a  right  to  judge  Jor  himself. ^'^ 

The  articles  of  accusation  against  Huss  were  in 
exact  correspondence  with  these,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Toplady's  Historic  Proof.  He  held  also,  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  a  visible  head  of  the  Church 
to  govern  it,  nor  the  least  colour  for  it  in  Scrip- 
ture— and  said  he  wished  his  spirit  with  the  happy 
soul  of  WicklifF. 

The  letter  of  Poggius,  ^the  Pope^s  secretary,  to 
Aretin,  on  the  defence  and  condemnation  of  Je- 
rome, is  one  of  the  noblest  testimonies  which 
truth  ever  extorted  from  an  adversary,  Yet» 
innocence  is  a  weak  defence,  and  truth  a  feeble 
protection,  when  spiritual  wickedness    in    high 
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places  tramples  upon  the  bumble.  But  there  is 
a  God  that  judgeth  the  earth.  Tbetr  disciples 
continued  a  faithful  band,  and,  under  the  name 
of  Taborites,  having  boldly  resisted  their  perse- 
cutors,  sometimes  retaliated  upon  them  the  cm* 
elties  which  they  had  suffered.  They  afterwards 
settled  down  into  a  more  peaceable  state,  and  put 
on  a  gentler  spirit.  Having  new  modelled  their 
church  into  a  more  evangelical  system,  they  were 
denominated  Bohemian  Brethren ;  and  from  them 
the  Moravian  Brethren  of  the  present  day  derive 
their  succession. 

A  living  Church  subsisted,  which  neither  the 
craft  nor  violence  of  men  was  permitted  to  destroy ; 
in  so  many  lands  was  the  knowledge  of  truth  dif- 
fused, that,  though  despised  by  the  insolent, 'and 
trampled  upon  by  the  proud,  it  had  taken  such 
fast  root  as  never  to  be  eradicated,  and  waited  only 
the  moment  of  opportunity  to  burst  forth  and 
blossom  as  the  rose. 

Thus  closed  the  Fifteenth  Century,  with  super- 
stition triumphant ;  power  in  the  hands  of  op- 
pressors^ abuses  grown  inveterate  by  long  ages 
of  prescription  ;  the  clergy  corrupt  beyond  con- 
ception ;  ignorance  maintained  with  sacred  jea- 
lousy among  the  people,  and  learning  itself  hardly 
daring  to  pry  into  the  mysteries  of  iniquity  estab- 
lished by  law  and  custom.  .  A  feeble  band,  dis- 
persed and  distressed,  yet  struggled  for  life,  and 
preserved  only  by  a  divine  and  gracious  Provi- 

VoL,  II.  H 
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dence,  still  kept  alive  the  vital  spark*  The  fire, 
long  smothered,  was  not  however  ready  to  burst 
out  into  a  flame  ;  and,  destined,  we  trust,  to 
consume  the  wood  and  hay  and  stubble  of  su- 
perstition, will  continue  to  shine  brighter  and 
stronger  unto  the  perfect  day. 
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PERIOB  THIRB. 

THE  HAPPT  REVIVAL  OF  EVANGELICAL  RE- 
LIGION, FROM  THE  REFORMATION  TO  THE 
PRESENT    DAY. 

CENTURY    XVI. 
CHAPTER  I. 

ON  TUE  OUTWARD   CHURCH. 

.FTER  toiling  through  a  long  dismal  night  of 
papal  darkness,  and  regions  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
a  beam  of  Gospel  day,  as  the  mori^ng  spread  upon 
the  mountains,  revives  the  drooping  spirits. 

An.  1503 — 1516.  The  savage  Borgia,  the  mad 
warrior  Julius,  and  the  epicurian  Leo,  sat  in  sue* 
cession,  enthroned  amidst  all  their  insolence  and 
abuses  ;  and,  trampling  on  the  prostrate  world, 
defied  their  enemies,  despised  their  impotence, 
and  gloried  in  the  stability  of  an  empire  confirm*- 
ed  by  ages  of  superstition,  and  strengthened  by 
legidhs  of  monks  and  clergy,  whose  terrors  over- 
awed the  consciences  of  mankind. 
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Not  that  the  world  was  quite  insensible  of  the 
chains  in  which  they  were  held  :  many  a  sovereign 
complained  of  the  encroachments  of  pontifical  am- 
bition ;  numerous  writers  attacked  the  flagrant 
abuses  of  the  Church,  sometimes  with  the  strong 
arms  of  reasoning,  and  sometimes  with  the  keen 
shafts  of  ridicule,  for  which  the  follies  of  monk- 
ery furnished  an  ample  scope.  Not  a  nation  but 
uttered  its  groans  under  the  papal  exactions,  im- 
poverished to  supply  the  rapine,  the  luxury,  and 
the  ambitious  projects  of  the  Roman  prelates. 
Unmoved  and  tranquil,  the  omnipotent  pontiffs 
looked  down  from  their  high  and  lofty  throne  on 
the  suppliant  herd,  treated  their  murmurs  with 
disdain,  and  their  requests  for  reformation  with 
inattentipn  ; — sufficiently  armed  to  punish  the  re- 
fractory, and  having  every  engine  of  preferment 
and  wealth  to  gain  the  mercenary,  to  silence  the 
troublesome,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  their 
zealous  partisans.  Canon  law,  long  prescription, 
and  the  reverence  consecrated  by  the  character 
assumed  and  universally  admitted  of  being  Christ^s 
vicegerent  upon  earthy  surrounded  the  papacy  with 
an  apparently  impenetrable  barrier.  The  mighty 
Pontiffs  sat  secure  in  the  exercise  of  unlimitted 
power,  and  knew,  that  whatever  redress  was 
sought,  must  come  through  their  own  hands,  be 
courted  as  a  favour,  and  granted  under  such  con- 
cTitions  as  they  were  pleased  to  dictate. 

A  feel)le  attempt  to  form  a  general  couneil  at 
Pisa,  by  Lewis  of  France,  and  Maximilian  the 
Emperor,  only  tended   to  shew  the  weakness  of 
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opposition,  and  the  impotence  of  all  efforts  to 
reform.  The  Pope,  in  the  most  insulting  manner, 
annulled  their  decrees,  and  dissolved  their  assem- 
bly, treating  them  with  equal  contempt  and  arro* 
gance. 

Leo  X,  a  man  of  letters  and  a  man  of  pleasure^ 
who  succeeded  the  imperious  Julius,  and  presided 
at  the  Lateran  council  which  his  predecessor  had 
assembled,  not  only  took  care  that  not  a  hair 
abuse  should  be  touched,  but  prevailed  on  Fi 
cis  I.  to  sacrifice  the  Galilean  liberties,  by  sub* 
stituting  in  place  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction^  a  new 
agreement,  called  the  Concordate^  abhorred  alike  by 
the  French  people  and  clergy.  So  supreme  was 
the  papal  dominion  over  that  nation,  which  had 
jnost  resolutely  resisted  its  usurpations. 

The  amazing  prodigality,  luxury  and  magnifi- 
cence of  Leo,  began,  however,  to  exhaust  the 
Church's  coffers  ;  and,  as  money  must  be  procu- 
red to  supply  his  extravagances,  the  never-failing 
resource  of  indulgences  was  recurred  to,  as  the 
most  effectual  means  of  levying  a  tribute  upon  the 
whole  Christian  world,  under  the  specious  guise  of 
conferring  the  most  important  spiritual  benefits. 

The  profligate  examples  of  so  many  vicegerents 
of  Christ,  could  not  but  have  the  direst  effects  on 
the  clergy,  whom  they  supported  in  their  abuses, 
and  were  reciprocally  supported  by  them.  An 
incredible  dissolution  of  manners  followed  the  loss 
of  all  divine  principle.     Leo  X.  himself  appeare 
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to  have  been  an  infidel,  if  not  an  atheist,  to  which 
his  learning  did  not  a  little  contribute.  When 
the  heart  is  enslaved  by  corruption,  the  more 
ingenious  and  scientific  the  man  is,  the  readier 
will  he  be  to  find  arguments  to  quiet  his  con- 
science, and  to  soothe  it  in  the  pursuits  whrch  he 
resolves  not  to  abandon.  His  sacerdotal  legions 
were  not  unfaithful  followers  of  their  leader  ;  and, 
as  the  churches  and  monasteries  wallowed  in 
^  wealth,  they  failed  not  to  use  their  affluence  in  pro- 
curing for  themselves  every  gratification  ;  whilst 
the  best  informed  could  not  but  laugh  at  the 
superstitious  piety  which  had  furnished  them  with 
the  means  of  indulgence,  and  enjoy  the  delusion 
of  the  Christian  world. 

As  every  preferment  at  Rome  was  venal,  the 
rich,  thcL  licentious,  and  the  profligate,  would 
naturally  be  the  first  purchasers  ;  and  the  high- 
est offices  devolved  upon  the  basest,  and  most 
unworthy.       * 

The  immensity  of  the  mendicant  tribes  grew 
into  a  burden,  which  the  Christian  world  could 
with  difficulty  support ;  and,  as  every  art  and  de- 
vice were  practised,  to  procure  veneration  for  their 
several  orders,  and  to  fleece  the  public  more  abun- 
dantly, the  most  scandalous  deceptions  were  em- 
ployed, and  the  grossest  frauds  attempted,  to  im- 
pose on  the  credulity  of  mankind.  Sometimes 
they  were  detected  and  punished,  as  in  the  .case  of 
the  infamous  Dominican,  Jetzer  :  but  oftener  the 
trick    succeeded,    and   the  foolish  people  cried, 
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As  the  Doraintcans  and  Franciscans  had  chiefly 
usurped  dominion  in  the  schools  and  universities, 
theological  knowledge  was  sunk  into  quotations 
from  the  fathers,  or  disputes  about  points  of  the 
most  trivial  import,  delivered  in  all  the  jargon  of 
scholastic  philosophy.  And,  though  science  revi- 
ved in  a  number  of  literati,  such  as  Erasmus, 
Agrippa,and  others,  who,  renouncing  the  subtleties 
of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  with  the  barren  erudition 
of  the  dialectics,  read  and  thought  for  themselves; 
yet,  the  current  of  education  still  flowed  through 
these  polluted  channels,  and  left  the  miserable  pu- 
pils groping  for  the  wall  as  blind;  burdening  their 
memories  with  terms,  definitions,  and  distinctions, 
)vhich  communicated  nothing  of  real  knowledge, 
but  abundance  of  conceit  and  dispute* 

The  ministry  of  the  pure  word  of  God  was  no  . 
longer  to  be  found.  The  very  semblance  of  it 
would  have  been  branded  as  heresy  :  all  pulpits 
were  occupied  with  panegyrics  on  the  saints ;  the 
transcendant  glories  and  powers  of  the  Virgin ;  the 
eflicacy  of  relics  for  the  expulsion  of  demons  from 
the  possessed  ;  and  the  cure  of  all  diseases  of  body 
and  mind  :  the  virtues  of  those  of  the  neighbour- 
ing church  or  convent,  were  sure  to  be  peculiarly 
insisted  upon.  The  fire  of  purgatory  afforded  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  the  terrific ;  and  the  safety 
of  indulgencies  was  displayed  in  the  most  moving 
strains  of  plaintive  eloquence :  whilst  good  works 
were  enforced  with  all  their  meritorious  efficacy, 
and  the  building  a  church,  or  a  convent,  or  some 
rich  endowment  of  them,  cancelled  every  crime. 
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and  infallibly  secured  salvation.  But  above  all,  the 
honour  of  the  clergy,  the  sanctity  of  the  Church, 
her  unity  and  visibility  in  one  head,  and  unlimited 
submission  to  his  decrees  :  this  was  taught  as  the 
perfection  of  Christian  excellence ;  as  it  was  the 
depth  of  heretical  pravity,  and  sure  to  be  followed 
with  the  destruction  of  body  and  soul  in  hell,  to 
doubt  of  one  of  the  dogmas  of  Rome,  or  to  with- 
draw a  tittle  of  obedience  from  the  holy  see  and 
its  pontiffs. 

The  miserable  people,  bound  in  chains  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  submitted  to  be  priest-rid- 
den with  the  most  exemplary  patience  ;  and,  whilst 
they  were  amused  with  the  raree  show  of  the  mags^ 
znd  processions,  and  mysteries^  gloried  in  the  purity 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  were  led  to  entertain 
with  sacred  horror  the  idea  of  any  alteration  in  the 
Church.  The  clergy  fostered  with  all  their  art  an 
Ignorance  so  favourable  to  their  empire,  and  care- 
fully watched  over  every  attempt  to  enlighten 
the  minds  of  the  people  with  Gospel  truth,  or  to 
correct  their  manners  by  divine  principles.  The 
more  profligate  they  were,  the  more  they  needed 
absolution,  and  must  recur  to  their  ghostly  guides 
for  peace  and  pardon.  Thus  the  Church  reap- 
ed the  richest  harvest  from  the  purchase  of  hei' 
indulgences,  as  the  universal  immorality  of  man- 
kind made  them  more  necessary  for  the  various 
culprits. 

But,  as  the  darkest  moment  of  the  night  pre* 
cedes  the  dawn  of  day,  when  the  Church  appear- 
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ed  in  the  most  desperate  situation,  her  deliverance 
was  approaching  from  this  worse  than  Babylonish 
captivity.     We  have  seen,  during  the   preceding 
ages,  here  and  there,  a  spark  struck  from  the  Scrip- 
tures of  truth,  that  gave  a  momentary  gleam.  And 
though  the  inquisition,  with  all  Its  terrors,  and  the 
slavish  submission  of  the  monarchs  of  Christendom, 
seemed  to  uphold  the  pillars  of  the  Roman  see  with 
Atlantean   shoulders,  the  utter  rottenness  of  the 
foundation  awaited  only  a  bold  and  resolute  hand 
to   make  the  mighty  fabric    totter.     Indeed,   the 
si/entand  unnoticed  dispensations  of  God  had  been 
preparing  for  the  event,  however,  to  human  view 
unexpected  and  judged  impossible.     A  variety  of 
attempts   at   reformation    had    been    made ;     and 
though  generally  .suppressed,  the  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion remafned.     W'ickliffites,  Albigenses,  and  all 
the  persecuted,  hid  their  heads  from  the  thunders 
which  they  were  unable  to  resist ;  but  they  waited 
the  auspicious  moment,  and  only  sought  for  the 
intrepid  leader,  and  the  opportunity  to  burst  their 
bonds  asunder.     The  glaringness  of  the  abuses  was 
secretly  deplored  by  multitudes,  who,  without  any 
purpose  of  change  in  the  ecclesiastical  government, 
si?hed  for  salutary  reform.   The  diffusion  of  know- 
kd^e,  through  the  art  of  printing,   removed  the 
veil  which  had  been  spread  over  all  people.     The. 
Scriptures  themselves  were  not  so  inaccessible  as 
before,    and  many  dared   to  read  and  think  for 
themselves.     The  governors  of  the  world,  without 
any  intention  of  separating  tliemselves  from   the 
unity  of  the  Church,  were  not  at  all  indisposed  to 
iicar  of  plans  of  reformation,  which  might  prevent 
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their  kingdoms  from  becoming  the  prey  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs  and  their  legates ;  and,  therefore, 
were  in  no  haste  to  suppress  the  zeal  of  those 
reforming  preachers,  whom  they  supposed  them- 
selves always  able  to  controul :  whilst  the  pride 
and  security  of  the  papal  throne  too  much  despised 
the  meanness  of  its  opponents,  and  the  feebleness 
of  their  resources. 

An.  1513.    Such  was  the  state  of  Christendom, 
when  the  increasing  wants  and  rapaciousness  bf 
the  Roman  see  made  it  necessary  to  attempt  re- 
plenishing   her   coffers  ;    and   fresh   orders   were 
issued  to  the  legates  every  where,  to  find  the  best 
qualified  instruments,  to  preach  and  dispense  the 
rich  indulgencies,  which  Leo  X.  in  his  great  mu- 
nificence, was  disposed  to  grant  to  all  Christian 
people,  who  had  money  to  purchase  them,  for  all 
sins,  past,  present  and  to  come.  All  the  mendicant 
monks  were  invited   to  undertake  this   lucrative 
commission,  and  the  Dominicans  engaged   in  it 
with  peculiar  zeal  and  activity.     As  the  legates 
wfere  only  cai^ful  about  the  end,  how  to  get  the 
most  money ;  and  little  scrupulous  about  the  means, 
provided  they  led  to  this  object,  they  selected  for 
this  service  instruments  the  best  calculated  to  im- 
pose upon  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar :   men  of 
popular  talents,  unblushing  effrontery,  and  perfect 
devotedness  to  the  Roman  see.     Among  these  the 
Archbishop  of  Mentz  found  the   famous   monk, 
John  Tetzel ;  whose  craft  equalling  his  impudence, 
he  undertook  the  task  with  wondrous  alacrity  and 
success,  and  exalted  the  value  of  the  favours  which 
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he  was  dispensing,  trith  an  eloquence,  and  exag- 
gerated commendations  of  the  efficacy  of  his  indul- 
gencies,  that  could  not  but  produce  among  the 
superstitious  multitude  innumerable  customers. 
He  blazoned  the  virtues  of  the  saints  in  colours  of 
the  most  transcendent  glory  ;  vaunted  the  rich 
treasures  of  merit,  now  opening  from  the  Church's 
repository  ;  of  which  the  keys  were  to  him  en- 
trusted. He  could  exceed  all  wants ;  supply  all 
deficiencies,  and  cancel  all  crimes.  He  boasted 
his  ability  to  save  even  the  ravisher  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  herself;  and  affirmed,  that  he,  John  Teizei, 
had  rescued  more  souls  from  hell  and  purgatory, 
by  these  complete  nostrums  of  indulgencies,  than 
ever  St.  Peter  himself  had  converted  to  Christianity 
by  his  preaching.  The  gaping  crowd  heard  with 
wonder  this  matchless  knight  of  the  golden  key, 
and  sent  up  their  money  to  the  stage,  to  purchase 
with  avidity  these  precious  pacquets  of  ecclesias- 
tical panaceas,  whij^h  were  to  set  their  consciences 
at  rest  for  ever. 

.An  inconsiderable,  monk  at  Wittemberg  heard 
with  indignation  these  hyperbolical  pretensions. 
He  belonged  to  the  Augustin  order,  and  for  his 
learning  and  talents  had  been  raised  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  divinity,  in  the  academy  of  that  city, 
by  Frederic,  Elector  of  Saxony.  MARTIN 
LUTHEft,  a  name  for  ever  to  be  revered  by  every 
real  Christian,  resolved  to  check  this  impudent 
mountebank  in  his  career  ;  and  not  to  suffer  him 
in  the  city  vvhere  he  held  the  divinity  chair,  to 
propagate  blasphemies,  so  opposite  to  all  revealed 
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truth,  without  rebuke.  He,  therefore,  challenged 
him  in  ninety-five  propositions,  to  defend  himseU 
and  his  pontifical  employers,  whom  Luther  dared 
to  censure  as  accomplices,  for  suflfering  such  im- 
postures, and  countenancing  such  abominable 
frauds  and  imix)sitions  on  the  people.    An.  1517- 

Thus  was  the  gauntlet  thrown  down,  and  the 
first  blow  struck  of  that  battle,  which  hath  con- 
tinued to  rage  ever  since,  and,  after  so  many  turns 
and  changes,  appears  ready  to  be  decided  in  the 
final  subversion  of  papal  tyranny,  reduced,  ?wx'  ilmt 
lam  writings  to  the  dust  of  contempt,  and  ap- 
proaching, 1  hope,  its  utter  extinction. 

Never  was  a  man  more  formed  for  the  contest  in 
which  he  was  engaged  with  the  see  of  Rome,  than 
this  brave  Saxon.  His  facuhies  were  singularly 
great  :  his  memory  prodigious  ;  his  mind  fraught 
with  the  richest  stores  of  ancient  wisdom  and  lite- 
rature,  to  which  he  had  addicted  himself;  but 
above  all  he  was  deeply  read  in  the  oracles  of  God, 
and  conversant  with  the  best  of  the  fathers  and 
their  writings,  particularly  St.  Augustin,  the  pa- 
tron of  his  order.  His  natural  temper  was  strong 
and  irascible ;  his  courage  invincible  ;  his  elo- 
quence powerful  as  his  voice  ;  and  darting  the 
lightnings  of  his  arguments  on  his  confounded 
opponents.  No  dangers  intimidated  him  ;  no  dif- 
ficulties, trials  or  emergencies  deprived  him  of 
self-possession  ;  in  perseverance  unshaken,  in  la- 
bour3  indefatigable.  Rome  knew  not  the  Hercules 
in  the  cradle,  that  was  ready  to  strangle  her  snakes, 
and  at  first  despised  such  impotent  eflforts.     Nor 
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did  he  himself  know  his  own  strength,  or  suspect 
or  intend  the  consequences,  which  would  result 
from  this  small  commencement.  But  if  God  will 
work,  none  can  let  it  ;  and  any  instrument  is 
sufficient,  though  it  were  but  the  jaw-bone  of  an 
ass,  when  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  comes  upon  the 
appointed  Sampson.  Yet,  though  Ciod  works  ac- 
cording to  the  counsels  of  his  own  will,  we  see 
how  wonderfully  he  provides  and  qualifies  the 
proper  subjects  for  their  peculiar  services  ;  and 
albeit,  the  success  is  wholly  from  himself,  we 
cannot  but  admire  the  instruments  he  employs. 

Malignity   and  hatred   of  Gospel    truth,    have 
not   only  suggested  to  popish  adversaries,  but  to 
more  respected  protestants,  through  infidel  histo- 
rians, that  Luther,  in  his  opposition  toTetzel,  was 
animated  not  by  zeal  for  truth,  but  mean  envy  for 
the  glory  of  his  order,  neglected  by  a  preference 
of  the  Dominicans.     Even   admitting  tJie  charo;e, 
the  providence  of  God  in  over-ruling  human  evil 
for  purposes  of  his  own  glory,  would   not  be   the 
less  adorable  ;  but  the  facts  are  false  upon  which 
such  charges  have  been  founded  ;  nor  did  Luther's 
most  envenomed  enemies  dare  reproach  him  in  that 
day,  with  *his  degrading  suggcbtion. 

Indeed  the  matter  admitted  of  an  easy  tempera- 
ment, had  it  been  merely  a  dispute  kindled  by  am- 
bition, between  individuals,  or  their  orders.  Leo 
might  have  healed  the  breach  by  the  slightest  con- 
cesssions  or  modification  :  for  l^uther  disputed  not 
the  power  of  the  pontiff  to  absolve  from  all  church 
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punishments  ;  and  only  urged  that  final  salvation 
was  attainable  by  the  merits  of  Christ  alone,  and 
the  penmice  performed  by  the  offender :  so  dark  at 
first  were  his  own  views  of  acceptance  with  God  : 
but  the  matter  was  of  the  Lord,  and  therefore  not 
slightly  to  be  healed.  The  insolent  security  of  the 
pontiff  led  him  to  neglect  the  extinguishing  of  the 
first  spark ;  and  when  dispute  had  blown  that  spark 
into  a  flame,  dll  the  deluge  of  waters  frem  the 
mouth  of  the  dragon  became  unable  to  quench  the 
conflagration. 

This  was  the  age  of  dispute  and  violence.  The 
propositions  maintained  at  Wittemberg,  not  only- 
offended  Tetzel,  but  his  order,  and  all  the  furious 
partisans  of  Rome.  A  host  rushed  into  the  battle 
to  bear  down  the  despised  monk  of  Saxony,  with 
their  eloquence,  their  arguments,  and  church  au- 
thority. Prierio,  Hoogstraat,  Eckius,  zealous  Ro- 
manists, with  many  others,  displayed  their  zeal  for 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  their  abhorrence  of  its  im- 
pugner  :  whom  they  humbly  prayed  the  Pope  to 
commit  to  the  flames,  and  silence  his  blasphemies 
against  authority.  But  Luther  was  neither  a  man 
to  be  intimidated  by  threatning,  or  to  be  borne 
down  by  the  violence  of  these  envenomed  dispu- 
tants. He  hurled  back  upon  them  the  thunders 
they  darted  at  him  ;  refuted  their  arguments,  and 
treated  their  persons  with  sovereign  contempt. 
Yet  to  the  Pope  he  held  the  most  respectful  lan- 
guage, as  a  dutiful  son,  and  as  advancing  nothing 
which  he  would  not  retract  the  moment  he  was 
convinced  of  its  contrariety  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
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Whether  the  Pope  thought  this  one  of  the  many- 
nonsensical  quarrels  which  would  die  away  of 
themselves,  as  others  had  done  before  ;  or  that  it 
was  beneath  his  dignity  to  pay  attention  to  so  in- 
considerable an  individual ;  no  reply  was  made  to 
Luther's  letters  ;  and  Leo  was  only  roused  from  his 
security,  by  the  information  received  from  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian,  that  all  Germany  was  in  a  flame  ; 
and  tliut  something  must  be  done  to  suppress  it 
without  delay. 

Teazed  with  these  remonstrances,  the  indignant 
pontiff  quitted  the  coiich  of  indolence,  to  order  to 
his  presence  the  impertinent  reformer.  But  Luther, 
who  knew  the  court  of  Rome  too  well   to  trust 
himself  in  her  clutches,  prevailed  on  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  who  favoured   him  and  his  opinions,  to 
apply  to  the  Pope  for  the  decision  of  the  cause  in 
Germany,  before  the  proper  tribunal,  where  it  had 
originated.     Leo,  unwilling  to  offend   a  man   of 
whose  influence  he  might  stand  in  need,  consented 
to  refer  the  matter  to  his  legate  Cajetan,  at  Augs- 
burg, than  whom  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  more 
improper  umpire ;  a  Dominican,  the  declared  friend 
ofTetzel,  and  the  enemy  of  Luther.     Before  him, 
however,  the  intrepid  monk  pleaded  his  cause,  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  instead  of  being  heard  with 
candor,  and  answered  with  temper,  the  legate,  with 
the  tone  of  insolent  authority,  commanded  him  to 
abjure  his  opinions  as  erroneous,  and  submij  hum- 
bly to  the  penance  that  should  be  enjoined  him  by 
the  holy  see.    An.  1518. 
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The  high  spirit  of  the  Reformer  was  not  at  all 
disposed  to  submit  to  such  arrogant  dictates  ;  and 
convinced  how  fruitless  it  was  to  reason,  and  how 
dangerous  to  resist,  he  silently  decamped  from 
Augsburg,  and  took  refuge  in  Saxony,  lodging 
his  appeal  with  Leo,  when  he  should  be  better 
informed  of  the  merits  of  the  controversy. 

To  silence  this  vexatious  dispute^  Leo  issued  his 
decree  commanding  universal  submission  to  the 
authority  of  Rome,  as  capable  alike  of  delivering 
her  subjects  ^ow  all  punishment  whatever^  whether 
*in  this  zcorld  or  that  which  is  to  come  ;  and  therefore 
forbidding  this  article  of  faith  to  be  ever  more 
brought  into  contest.  Luther  had  therefore  now 
only  to  submit,  do  penance,  of  appeal  to  a  higher 
tribunal.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  referred  him- 
self and  his  cause  to  the  next  general  council. 

The  Pope  too  late  perceived  the  error  of  appoint- 
ing Cajetan  as  umpire,  and  determined  to  heal,  if 
possible,  a  dispute  which  threatened  to  produce 
perilous  consequences.  He  sent,  therefore,  a  new 
legate  into  Saxony,  Miltitz,  a  man  admirably  cal- 
culated to  repair  the  breach  by  his  dexterity  and  his 
gentleness;  and  beins^  a  Saxon  knight,  he  could  not 
but  be  particularly  acceptable  to  the  elector  and  his 
chaplain.  By  him  Leo  sent  the  consecrated  golden 
rose  to  Frederic,  the  peculiar  mark  of  his  regaid  ; 
and  Miltitz  softening  down  the  rigid  temper  of 
the  Reformer  by  complaibance,  engaged  him  to  write 
a  submissive  letter  to  the  Pope,  from  whom  he 
received  a  most  condescending  epistle  in  return. 
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The  strongest  hopes  were  now  entertained,  that 
the  matter  would  end  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Roman  see,  and  this  rebellion  be  quelled,  as  easily 
as  the  former  ones  ;  but  God  had  in  mercy  other- 
wise ordained. 

Luther,  whose  views  had  not  yet  probably 
reached  to  any  extended  reformation,  and  who 
would  have  been  well  satisfied  with  the  removal  of 
the  grosser  abuses  of  indulgences^  was  so  won  upoa 
by  the  frankness  and  kind  treatment  of  Miltitz 
and  Leo,  that  he  consented  to  be  silent  on  the 
sdb/ect  in  dispute,  if  his  adversaries  were  obliged 
to  the  same ;  and  he  offered  to  write  a  general  cir- 
cular letter  to  all  whom  he  could  influence,  rever* 
ent'ially  to  obey  the  church  of  Rome.  So  near  to 
an  accommodation  were  matters  brought  through 
the  prudence  of  Miltitz,  when  the  fury  of  bigotry 
happily  precluded  all  reconciliation.  An.  1519. 

Eckius,  the  partisan  of  Rome,  had  challenged 
Carlostadt,  the  faithful  colleague  of  Luther,  to  dis- 
pute al  Leipsic,  on  the  .deep  subject  of  free-will. 
The  day  was  fixed  ;  the  combatants  sharpened  their 
weapons  of  controversy  ;  the  champions  advanced 
to  the  field  of  battle :  the  university,  and  a  splendid 
auditory,  attended  the  solemn  decision,  respecting 
the  powers  and  freedom  of  the  human-will.  Luther 
appeared  as  second  to  his  friend. 

Carlostadt  maintained,  that  since  the  fall,  we 
had  no  ability  for  good,  but  what  was  derived  from, 
divine  grace.     Eckius  asserted  a  native  pqwer  nf 
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self-determining  volition  to  concur  with,  or  resist 
the  divine  operations.  The  one  was  the  advocate 
for  the  sovereignty  and  efficacy  of  grace,  the  other 
for  the  power  and  merit  of  man  in  his  co-operation. 

A  second  conflict  followed  between  Eckius  and 
Luther,  on  the  authoniy  of  the  Roman  see  over  the 
consciences  of  men.  And,  as  was  the  Custom  of  the 
times,  the  dispute  was  sharp,  and  leading  to  dan- 
gerous positions.  Eckius,  once  the  intimate  friend, 
now  became  the  implacable  adversary  of  Luther, 
and  sought  to  blacken  him  by  every  imputation  of 
heretical  pravity.  Hoffman^  the  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  the  moderator  of  the  disputes,  dared 
not  decide  on  these  difficult  subjects  and  danger- 
ous enquiries.  It  became  a  drawn  battle ;  so  both 
parties  retired  from  the  contest  with  most  deter- 
mined adherence  to  their  own  opinion,  and  pre- 
tended triumph  over  their  adversaries ;  and  abun- 
dantly more  distant  from  and  embittered  against 
each  other  than  when  they  began. 

The  amiable  and  gentle  Melancthon  was  among 
the  auditors  of  this  renowned  dispute.  He  had 
before  approved  of  Luther's  scriptural  mode  of 
treating  theological  subjects,  and  this  great  conflict 
confirmed  him  in  the  rectitude  of  the  positions 
which  Luther  maintained.  For  ever  afterwards 
he  ranked  on  the  side  of  the  reformers,  though  his 
yielding  temper,  his  love  of  peace,  and  some  edu- 
cational prejudices  respecting  church  unity  and 
schism,  led  him  sometimes  into  concessions  inju- 
rious to  thexause  which  he  defended.     Naturally 
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of  a  timorous  spirit,  he  dreaded  the  consequences 
of  division  ;  but,  in  an  hour  of  danger,  no  man 
looked  death  in  the  face  with  greater  intrepidity. 
He  was  a  character  rtiore  suited  to  a  peaceable 
state  of  the  Church,  than  to  bustle  and  contend 
in  the  days  of  difficulty  aiid  turbulence. 

As  noble  a  monument  of  faithfulness  in  the  cause 
of  God  and  truth,  had  already  sprung  up  in  Swit- 
zerland, ZuiNGLius.  Though  not  alike  famed  with 
the  German  reformer,  he  may  justly  rank  his  equal 
in  piety,  in  learning  his  superior.  He  had  from 
early  youth  been  shocked  at  the  established  super- 
stitions around  him,  and  having  devoted  himself 
to  the  Church,  he  began  before  Luther,  to  explain 
the  scriptures  to  the  people,  and  to  censure  with 
great  fidelity,  though  with  becoming  temper,  the 
errors  of  the  church  of  Rome.  His  scientific  at- 
tainments and  holy  conversation,  commanded  the 
distinguished  respect  of  his  countrymen,  and  he 
was  early  advanced  to  a  stall  in  the  church  of 
Zurich,  where  his  example  was  as  eminently  good 
as  his  abilities  and  labours  were  confessedly  great. 
The  very  causes  which  roused  the  zeal  of  Luther, 
acted  upon  him  in  a  similar  way,  and  on  the  like 
occasion.  An  impudent  Italian  was  carrying  on 
the  same  shameful  traffic  of  indulgences,  and  met 
with  as  warm  an  opposer  in  Zuinglius,  as  Tetzel 
had  found  in  Luther.  Nor  was  he  a  man  of  a  less 
intrepid  spirit,  though  tempered  with  greater  self- 
command,  and  in  point  of  extensive  knowledge, 
as  it  appears  by  his  works,  pre-eminent.  To  him 
Switzerland  was  chiefly  indebted  Tor  the  light  of 
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the  Gospel ;  and  his  vigorous  exhortations  engaged 
the  magistracy  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  Rome^  and 
assert  their  liberty. 

While  thus  the  holy  flame  was  kindling  at  differ- 
ent corners  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  wiles  of  the  crafty 
as  well  as  the  arm  of  power  employed  to  extinguish 
it,  Eckius,  infuriate  with  rage,  hasted  to  Rome, 
and  backed  by  all  the  influence  of  the  Dominicans 
and  the  inquisitors,  carried  to  Leo  his  bitter  accu- 
sations against  Luther,  and  urged  the  necessity  of 
suppressing  so  dangerous  a  heretic  by  the  papal 
anathemas,  before  the  contagion  should  spread  too 
wide  to  admit  of  a  remedy.  Leo,  too  indolent  to 
resist  the  importunities  of  those  who  surrounded 
him,  and  flattered  by  the  confidence  of  the  facility 
with  which  he  might  silence  this  troublesome  Re- 
former, signed  the  bull  which  fulminated  excom- 
jnunication  against  Luther's  person,  and  ordered 
the  ignominious  burning  of  all  his  writings.  Sixty 
days  respite  only  were  allowed  him  to  abjure,  re- 
pent, and  cast  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  pontiff. 

Luther,  whom  the  gentle  treatment  of  Miltitz 
might  have  won,  was  filled  with  indignation,  when 
this  sentence  was  notified  to  him.  And,  having 
taken  a  decided  resolution,  he  determined  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  Romish  communion,  and  to  do  it  in 
the  niost  public  manner,  in  order  to  testify  his 
contempt  of  the  Pope  and  his  authority,  whilst  he 
renewed  his  appeal  to  the  next  general  council  for 
his  justification.  Before  the  sixty  days  therefore 
were  expired,  he  summoned  a  vast  concourse  of 
all  ranks,  curious  to  be  present  at  so  singular  a 
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ceremony,  and  kindling  a  fire,  he,  by  the  hands  of 
the  hangman  committed  to  it,  in  presence  of  them 
all,  the  Tope's  bull,  with  the  sacerdotal  code  of 
canons  and  decretals,  as  renouncing  henceforth 
all  authority  of  Rome  and  her  pontiffs ;  a  step  suited 
to  his  daring  spirit ;  and  wise  as  undaunted.  An* 
1520.  Temporising  measures  were  as  uncongenial 
to  the  man,  as  ill-suited  to  the  object  he  had  in 
view.  He  wished  to  rouse  a  spirit  of  resolute  op- 
position to  these  tyrannical  mandates  ;  to  show 
they  might  be  despised  with  impunity  :  whilst  by 
his  appeal  to  a  general  council,  he  interested  in 
his  favor  all  who  regarded  that  as  the  supreme 
judge  of  controversy  ;  agreeably  to  what  had  been 
decided  at  the  councils  of  Basil  and  Constance. 
Thus  his  renunciation  of  Leo's  authority,  prevent- 
ed not  his  professing  firm  attachment  to  the  Cath- 
olic  Churchy  and  readiness  to  abide  by  the  impar- 
tial decisions  of  an  unprejudiced  council. 

A  second  bull,  as  soon  as  the  sixty  days  expired, 
sealed  the  final  damnation  of  the  obstinate  heretic ; 
and  met  the  same  contempt  as  the  former.  Indeed, 
so  far  from  intimidating  the  zealous  Reformer,  it 
sharpened  his  resentment,  and  roused  him  to  more 
vigorous  exertions,  to  rescue  from  these  unchristian 
procedures  a  body  of  his  countrymen,  sufficient  to 
erect  a  barrier  against  his  enemies,  and  to  form  a 
church  more  resembling  the  apostolic  model  in 
doctrine  and  discipline,  than  that  which  he  had 
formally  renounced.  Happily  he  found  a  number 
of  the  ablest  scholars,  as  well  as  most  excellent 
men  of  the  age,  ready  to  join  irt  the  necessary  re- 
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form,  to  which  the  weight  of  Melancthon's  influ- 
ence greatly  contributed.  The  more  the  subject 
vwas  canvassed,  the  more  the  groundless  pretensions 
of  the  papacy  were  detected  ;  and  the  frauds  and 
superstitions  of  its  supporters  brought  to  light, 
and  exposed  to  the  people  ;  who  received  with 
avidity  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers,  and  formed 
a  phalanxN  around  them,  which  defended  them 
from  their  bloody  pursuers.  Nor  were  the  princes 
of  the  empire,  catholic  as  they  were,  averse  to  see 
some  of  the  pontifical  claims  disputed  ;  whilst 
Frederick  of  Saxony,  who  had  embraced  the  truth 
taught  by  Luther  and  his  colleagues,  afforded  them 
all  the  protection  in  his  power,  without  committing 
himself  entirely  as  a  partisan. 

An.  1519.  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  raised  to  the 
imperial  throne  chiefly  by  the  zeal  and  favour  of 
Frederick,  in  opposition  to  his  competitor  Francis  I. 
King  of  France,  was  unwilling  to  disoblige  a 
friend,  to  whom  he  was  so  greatly  indebted,  and 
therefore,  though  hard  pressed  by  the  Pope  to 
seize  and  execute  this  danng  rebel  against  autho- 
rity, Charles,  at  the  request  of  Frederick,  consented 
^  that  Luther  should  be*  judged  by  a  "German  tribu- 
nal ;  for  which  purpose,  a  diet  of  the  princes,  eccle- 
siastical and  temporal,  assembled  at  Worms.  An. 
1521.  There  the  culprit  fenced  with  a  safe  conduct 
from  the  Emperor,  boldly  appeared  in  person  to 
plead  his  own  cause  before  that  august  assembly. 
Many  of  his  friends  dreaded  the  encounter  ;  fearing 
his  own  impetuosity  would  provoke  enmity  ;  and 
knowing  the  savage  cruelty  of  his  judges,  ready  t© 
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violate  the  safe  conduct,  in  order  to  glut  their  re- 
venge, as  in  the  case  of  Huss  and  Jerome,  dissua- 
ded him  from  appearing :  but  his  confidence  in  the 
goodness  of  his  claims,  made  him  court  rather  than 
shun  such  a  public  opportunity  of  pleading  the 
cause  of  God  and  truth  :  and  his  courage  engaged 
him  fearlessly  to  declare,  that,  "  if  he  met  as  many 
"  devils  at  Worms,  as  there  were  tiles  on  the 
'*  houses,  they  should  not  deter  him  from  doing 
'*  his  duty/' 

Yet  he  charmed  his  friends  as  much  as  he  con- 
founded his  enemies,  by  the  firmness  and  temper- 
ance of  his  defence,  as  well  as  by  the  eloquence  and 
force  of  argument  which  he  displayed  on  this 
occasion.  Charles,  who  was  compelled  to  flatter 
Leo,  sought  by  every  soothing  caress  and  earnest 
solicitation,  to  engage  Luther  to  submit  to  the 
Pope.  But  when  he  found  him  inflexible,  he 
menaced  him  with  all  the  wrath  of  Rome  and  the 
Empire.  The  undaunted  champion  firmly,  but 
coolly  replied,  that  "  whenever  his  opinions  were 
"  proved  erroneous,  from  the  word  of  God, 
'^  and  his  conduct  criminal  against  Christ  or  his 
*'  Church,  he  would  ask  nothing  more  to.  testify 
*^  the  deepest  humiliation  ;  but  till  then,  no  man 
•'  had  a  right  to  censure  or  condemn  him/'  The 
Emperor,  too  generous  to  violate  his  safe  conduct, 
permitted  him  to  depart ;  but  the  unanimous  suf- 
frage of  the  diet  denounced  the  most  condign  pun- 
ishment on  the  obstinate  heretic ;  and  on  all  who 
should  entertain,  support,  or  conceal  him  ;  deci- 
ding absolutely,  that  the  Pope  was  the  sole  judge  of 
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religious  controversy  in  the  Christian  world.  A  tenet 
so  expressly  contrary  to  the  Germanic  liberties, 
and  the  Received  councils,  as  shocked  many  of 
those  who  would  not  at  all  have  cared  about  the 
case  of  such  an  inconsiderable  individual.' 

His  kind  friend  and  protector,  Frederic,  who 
dreaded  the  consequence  of  Luther^s  falling  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  contrived  to  waylay  him 
as  he  returned  from  the  diet ;  and,  seized  by  men 
in  masks,  who  were  in  the  secret,  he  was  carried 
off  to  -the  castle  of  Wartenberg,  and  hid  for  ten 
months  from  all  pursuit  and  discovery.  There  he 
employed  his  leisure  and  retirement  in  translating 
the  New-Testament,  and  keeping  up  the  spirit  of 
his  friends  by  letters.  His  disappearing  in  this 
sudden  manner,  raised  strong  suspicion  of  his  be- 
ing made  away  with  by  his  enemies,  and  tended  to 
increase  the  general  odium  of  the  people  against 
them  ;  whilst  his  zealous  disciples  exerted  them- 
selves with  greater  activity  than  ever,  in  spreading 
the  principles  of  the  reformation  ;  to  which  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Emperor  Charles,  whom  his  own  polit- 
ical engagements  called  away  from  Germany, 
greatly  contributed.  He  had,  indeed,  at  that  time, 
providentially,  too  many  immediate  concerns  of  im- 
portance to  himself  to  occupy  his  attention,  and 
no  leisure  to  arrest  the  progress  of  reforrfiation. 

Carlostadt,  the  friend  and  colleague  of  jLuther, 
during  his  retirement  at  Wartenberg,  took  the  lead 
in  the  work  of  reformation  ;  and  as  its  progress  was 
rapid,  he  improved  the  advantage  of  the  influence 
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which  he  had  acquired,  and  resolved  to  cast  down 
the  images  which  had  been  so  long  the  objects  of 
popular  adoration  in  the  churches,  and  to  expel 
the  idolatrous  mass.  His  own  intemperate  zeal,  or 
rather  that  of  his  followers,  is  said  to  have  occa* 
sioned  much  matter  of  oflFence,  by  proceeding  ia 
too  tumultuary  a  manner;  Luther  himself  sharply 
condemned  their  proceedings  ;  and,  unable  to  lie 
any  longer  conciealed,  whilst  Carlostadt  was  thus 
daring  to  oppose  the  papal  abuses,  he  left  his 
hiding  place,  and  set  himself  again  at  the  head  of 
the  reformed. 

Some  have  charged  Carlostadt  with  temerity, 
and  Liuther  with  envy  at  his  activity,  and  with 
jealousy  least  he  should  supplant  him  in  the  pub- 
lic opinion  :  and  nothing  is  more  probable  than 
that  they  were  men  irf  like  passions  with  ourselves : 
we  plead  for  no  faultless  monsters  of  monkish  per«^ 
fection  ;  but  good  men  as  Carlostadt,  might  expect 
to  have  their  zeal  branded  with  intemperance;  and 
the  spirit  of  Luther  in  his  retireqient,  might  surely 
be  roused  by  a  nobler  principle  than  envy,  to  re« 
turn  to  the  work  openly,  and  put  his  life  in  his 
hand.  He  might  also  reasonably  fear,  that  a  too 
precipitate  conduct  would  injure  the  cause  which 
they  had  equally  at  heart ;  or  they  might  differ  in 
opinion  without  evil.  I  confess  I  have  always 
honored  Carlostadt  as  a  zealous  instrument  in  tha 
reformation  :  in  learning,  he  was  Luther^s  equal  ; 
in  some  of  his  opinions  respecting  the  Eucharist, 
more  scriptural ;   and  only  beneath  him  in  that 
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commanding  popularity  of  address,  which  no  man 
of  that  day  possessed  like  Luther. 

During  these  commotions,  one  great  character, 
which  all  desired  to  draw  over  to  their  party,  con- 
scious of  the  weight  of  his  influence,  maintained 
a  suspicious  neutrality.-  Erasmus,  whom  the 
keenness  of  his  wit,  the  acuteness  of  his  genius, 
and  the  depth  of  his  learning,  raised  to  the  pinnacle 
of  universal  admiration,  had,  before  Luther  arose, 
begun  to  sharpen  the  shafts  of  ridicule  against  the 
monkish  ignorance  and  abuses  ;  by  his  writings  he 
had  greatly  loosened  the  shackles  of  blind  venera- 
tion fbr  the  mendicant  tribes,  and  prepared  men^s 
minds  for  the  reformation.  To  him,  Luther,  Me- 
lancthon,  and  other  reformers,  wsfrmly  addressed 
themselves.  He  answered  them  with  all  civility, 
but  with  the  most  wary  caution  not  to  commit 
himself  as  a  favourer  of  their  cause ;  though  he 
professed  to  admit  the  chief  doctrines  which  they 
promulged,  and,  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  a 
reform,  to  which  no  man  had  more  contributed  by 
their  writings  than  himself.  Yet  he  dreaded  a 
rupture  with  the  pontiff;  and  flattered  himself  the 
object  would  be  accomplished  by  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  without  violence.  He  would  have  been 
content  with  some  concessions^  and  trembled  at  the 
rude  hand  of  hasty  reform.  His  study  and  books 
delighted  him  more  than  the  activity  of  a  labourer 
ih  the  vineyard  ;  and  his  temper  indisposed  him 
for  the  stormy- ocean,  which  Lather  dared  to  brave. 
He  professed  a  high  veneration  for  the  bold  Re- 
former ;  and  though  he  shunned  all  intimacy  that 
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would  have  exposed  him  to  reproach,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  condemn  the  injustice  and  folly  of  the 
treatment  which  Luther  had  received  from  Leo ; 
and  plainly  manifested  his  apprehensions,  that  the 
enmity  of  the  sacerdotal  tribe,  more  than  any  real 
errors  of  the  monk,  was  the  cause  of  his  condem- 
nation. He  dreaded  also,  that  the  precipitation  of 
Luther  wotild  bring  him  to  an  untimely  end,  as  it 
had  done  so  many  preceding  witnesses  for  the 
truth  ;  and  that  the  consequences  would  be  fatal 
to  the  cause  ;  and  probably  the  cowardice  of  his 
own  spirit  made  him  fear  to  be  involved  in  the 
dangers  which  he  apprehended.  He  maintained  a 
cautious  reserve  on  the  subject  of  Luther^s  writings, 
and  though  he  condemned  the  man,  because  the 
Church  had  condemned  him,  and  censured  the 
violence  of  his  proceedings,  he  declined  answering 
the  Reformer,  to  which  he  was  greatly  urged,  and 
left  that  honor  to  the  universities,  the  Domini- 
cans, and  Franciscans ;  pretending  unwillingness 
to  rob  them  of  the  glory.  In  fact,  in  all  essential 
doctrines,  Erasmus  was  with  the  reformers ;  and 
saw  as  clearly  the  necessity  of  correcting  the  abuses 
which  prevailed  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  he 
was  a  man  of  a  studious  turn  and  timid  spirit ;  and 
however  much  his  mind  inclined  to  one  side,  his 
dread  of  consequences  bent  him  as  much  to  the 
other,  and  kept  him  suspended  between  the  attract* 
ing  magnets.  Thus,  feared  by  both  parties,  cor* 
dially  loved  by  neither,  suspected  by  all,  he 
obtained  not  the  favour  of  Rome,  but  was  left  to 
languish  in  indigence ;  and  he  shared  none  of  the 
glory  of  reformation,  by  meanly  shrinking  from 
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the  cross.  A  great  man,  a  good  man,  an  admired 
man  ;  but  not  daring  to  take  a  decided  part,  he 
remained  the  victim  of  his  own  cautious  timidity. 

Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  had  now  circu- 
lated like  the  sun,  through  Germany,  and  cast  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  benighted  minds  of  men. 
His  works  were  cj^ffused  through  Christendom. 
England  and  the  low  countries  received  vast  edifi- 
cation from  them.  They  fanned  the  fires  which 
had  been  there  previously  kindled,  though  kept 
under  by  the  strong  arm  of  authority  and  clerical 
tyranny.  The  Saxons,  and  many  of  their  neigh- 
bours, had  taken  the  liberty  to  reform  their  own 
abuses.  The  impious  mass  was  abolished  ;  the 
convents  evacuated ;  and  the  priests  chose  a  wife, 
a  sister,  to  live  in  the  holy  estate-  of  marriage, 
instead  of  unnatural  and  criminal  celibacy.  The 
chief  of  the  reformers  set  the  example,  and  were 
quickly  followed  by  the  multitude  of  their  brethren. 

A  host  of  authors  now  arose  to  overwhelm  the 
faring  Reformer  with  their  arguments,  or  their 
invectives.  Among  these  the  eminence  of  his 
station  has  made  the  King  of  England  most  re- 
markable :  gained  by  the  flatteries  of  the  Pope  and 
lis  own  clergy,  arrogant  in  his  nature,  cruel,  a 
tyrant,  and  friend  to  tyranny  of  every  sort,  he 
could  bear  no  resistance  to  established  authority  : 
withal  a  bigoted  Catholic,  and  only  driven  by  his 
impetuous  and  criminal  passions  to  quarrel  with  the 
^oly  see,  when  in  compliance  with  the  Emperor  it 
presumed  to  thwart  bis  violence  and  gratifications. 
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England  had  happily,  since  the  days  of  WicklifF, 
possessed  a  precious  seed  that  was  to  the  Lord 
for  a  generation  ;  and  the  records  which  remain 
in  the  registers  of  the  unchristian  and  cruel  bishops 
of  that  day,  demonstrate  the  frequent  charges  of 
heresy  ;  the  abjuration  of  some,  and  the  burning 
of  others,  afford  complete  conviction  that  the  light 
had  not  been  extinct  in  our  Israel.  Tenterden,  in 
Kent,  is  particularly  noticed.  Even  in  the  days 
of  Richard  II.  an  act  of  parliament  specifies  the 
numerous  followers  of  Wickliff,  who  preached  in 
many  places,  churches^  church-yards^  and  marketSj 
without  licence  of  the  ordinary.  A  most  heretical 
deed  !  These  continued  to  afford  continual  matter 
Jbr  broiling^  to  the  bishops  and  spiritual  courts  : 
and  though  nothing  could  extinguish  the  light  in 
Israel,  theYaithfuI  few  were  driven  into  conceal- 
ment to  avoid  the  dangers  which  threatened  them 
on  detection,  or  if  but  suspected,  that  they  had 
WickliflPs  bible  in  their  houses,  and  presumed  to 
search  th^icriptures  daily.  Yet  multitudes  were 
found  a^7proving  that  great  Reformer  ;  and  no 
sooner  were  the  writings  of  Luther  sent  over,  than 
they  were  read  with  avidity  ;  and  in  London,  and 
in  many  other  places,  produced  such  manifest 
effects,  as  to  awaken  the  vigilance  and  accusations 
of  the  sacerdotal  tribe,  whose  craft  was  in  danger ; 
to  rouse  the  alarm  of  the  spread  of  heresy  ;  and  to 
call  forth  the  most  vigorous  exertions  to  suppress 
its  progress.  The  haughty  Henry  VI IL  the  am- 
bitious Wolsey,  and  the  whole  bench  of  prelates, 
united  in  their  determination  to  consume  with  fire 
all  opponents  of  papal  supremacy  :  and  the  king, 
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in  the  abundance  of  his  zeal,  undertook'  himself 
to  write  a  confutation  of  Luther's  "  BcAykmish 
Captivity  ;'^  with  a  defence  of  the  Romish  Church, 
and  the  Catholic  Faith.  This  royal  volume,  pre- 
sented with  great  pomp  to  Leo,  procured  for  the 
zealous  monarch,  the  golden  perfumed  rose  of 
papal  benediction  ;  and  the  great  and  mighty  title 
of  Defender  of  the  Faith^  in  which  Henry  peculiarly 
gloried.  An.  1521. 

Luther,  whose  feelings  were  as  keen  as  his  spirit 
was  elevated,  looked  down  upon  the  puny,  popish 
monarchial  champion,  and  answered  him  with  a 
contempt  and  asperity,  which  many  condemned  as 
disrespectful  to  majesty,  but  which  Luther  vindi- 
cated. No  respect  of  persons,  in  controversy,  was 
due  to  a  king  more  than  to  another  man,  who 
dared  to"  blaspheme  the  King  of  kings,  and  to 
tarnish  the  glory  of  his  person  an^  gospel. 

An.  1522.  In  the  midst  of  this  turbid  state  of 
the  Church,  Leo  X.  departed  to  give  ^*  account 
of  himself  to  a  higher  tribunal  ;  and  left  his  suc- 
cesser  Adrian  VL  to  endeavour  to  compose  a  con- 
test, which  his  rashness  and  imprudence  had  set 
on  foot. 

Adrian  had  been  Charles's  tutor,  and  a  man  of 
singular  probity.  He  was  favoured  by  him  in  the 
conclave,  and  raised  to  the  see  by  his  influence. 
He  saw  and  lamented  the  disorders  of  the  clergy. 
He  ftiade  some  feeble  attempts  to  reform  them. 
The  disease  was  too  inveterate.  Less  happy,  as  he 
declared^  on  the  papal  throne,  than  in  his  profes- 
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sor^s  chair  at  Louvatn,  he  bore  the  load  of  dignity 
with  reluctance,  and  quickly  devolved  the  burden 
on  one  more  suited  to  the  politics  of  the  tiara. 

An.  1533.  The  diet  at  Nuremberg  was  assem- 
bled in  the  absence  of  the  Emperor,  to  compose 
the  disturbances  to  which  the  reformation  had 
given  occasion.  Adrian  sent  thither  his  legate  ; 
bat,  on  his  demise,  Clement  VI.  selected  a  man 
more  congenial  with  his  own  spirit,  the  famous 
Cardinal  Campegio,  of  whom  England  has  heard 
so  much.  He  breathed  against  Luther  and  his 
adherents  ifothing  but  threatenings  and  slaughter  ; 
and  blamed  the  tardy  lenity  of  the  princes,  that 
had  neglected  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the  Diet 
at  Worms.  They,  on  the  contrary,  presented  a 
long  list  of  their  grievances  ;  and  prohibited  all 
changes  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  till  a  general 
council  should  be  assembled  to  decide  the  points 
in  controversy.  A  general  council  was  a  word  of 
odious  omen  in  the  ears  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and 
equally  dreaded  as  Luther  himself. 

It  is  painful  amidst  the  glories  of  the  rising 
reformation,  to  record  the  disputes  which  broke 
out  among  the  reformers  themselves,  and  greatly 
retarded  their  progress.  An.  1524.  The  contro- 
versy began  between  Luther  and  Carlostadt,  about 
the  manner  in  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
were  to  be  regarded  in  the  Eucharist.  Though 
Luther  had  rejected  the  monstrous  doctrine  of 
iransubstantiation^  he  supported  one  little  less  ab- 
surd ;  that  Christ  was  in  the  sacrament  after  con-  ' 
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serration,  by  a  reai  presence^  as  heat  in  iron  wlien 
ignited.  This  has  received  the  name  consubsian^ 
tiation.  Carlostadt  embraced  the  simpler  and  more 
scriptural  idea,  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  only 
signs  and  sifmbols ;  and  in  this  he  was  cordially 
supported  by  the  able  Zuinglius.  The  obstinacy 
of  Luther's  character  is  indefensible.  He  claimed 
the  authority  to  dictate,  which  he  was  himself  so 
averse  to  allow  the  Pope.  Bitterness  of  contro- 
versy, indeed,  ill  became  such  men  ;  nor  was  the 
subject  of  dispute  worthy  such  a  contest,  which 
terminated  in  a  schism  unhealed  unto  this  day. 
Let  us  drop  a  tear  over  human  infirmity  ;  learn 
by  experience  to  bear  and  forbear  ;  and  remember 
always,  that  the  best  of  men  are  but  men  at  the 
best. 

Another  and  most  grievous  scourge  arose  col- 
laterally from  the  spreading  light  of  truth.  The 
peasants,  grievously  oppressed  and  enslaved,  with 
emancipation  from  spiritual  bondage  received  a 
taste  for  civil  liberty,  and  detected  many  gross 
abuses  of  the  power  of  their  tyrannical  nobles. 
And  who  can  deny  that  real  oppressions  were  at 
the  bottom  of  their  just  complaints?  Two  famous, 
or  infamous,  shall  1  call  them,  malcontents,  set 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  irritated  peasants, 
and  for  a  long  while  wasted  the  empire  with  fire 
and  sword.  Munster  and  Stork  were  Anabaptists, 
and  swayed  by  popular  talents  the  credulous  mul- 
titude to  follow  their  banners.  A  battle,  in  which 
they  were  defeated,  and  their  leaders  put  to  death, 
for  a  while  appeased  tliey  troubles  which  they  had 
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occasioned,  though  the  sect  was  not  suppressed  by 
the  executions  of  their  diiefs,  but  subsists  to  this 

day. 

Luther,  at  whose  door  the  Catholics  laid  every 
commotion,  defended  himself  victoriously  ;  and 
addressed  the  insurgents  to  recover  them  by  argu- 
ment, in  vain.  The  strong  arm  of  power  alone 
could  subdue  them.  Amidst  this  host  of  peasants 
all  were  not  fanatic,  nor  of  ill  intentions.  Many 
were  deceived  by  their  leaders,  and  sought  only 
exemptions  from  burthens  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 
As  &r  as  religious  tenets  entered  into  their  views, 
tbe  abuses  of  the  hierarchy  made  them  covet  and 
profess  to  seek  a  purer  and  more  apostolic  estab- 
lishment. But,  as  in  all  confusions  is  the  case, 
when  once  the  barrier  of  authority  is  cast  down,  a 
deluge  of  unintended  evils  rushes  in,  and  desolates 
the  soil  which  the  reformers  purposed  to  improve. 
Whilst  man  is  the  corrupted  creature  the  Scrip- 
tures describe  him,  it  is  hardly  possible  but  that 
offences  should  come  ;  the  woe  remains  with  those 
who  give  occasion  for  them. 

Ak.  1695.  Frederic  the  fftse,  departing  dup- 
ing these  commotions,  left  his  brother  John,  the 
successor  to  his  dominions,  and  the  head  of  the 
Lutheran  cause.  Frederic  had  always  acted  with 
singular  moderation ;  and  though  he  protected  the 
fervent  Reformer  from  all  his  enemies,  he  did  not 
wholly  break,  with  Rome.  ,He  hoped  by  gentle 
methods  to  obtain  relief  from  all  the  miseries  com- 
plained of,  without  a  schism  being  made  in  the 

Vol.  II.  M 
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Church.  John  was  of  a  different  mind.  Sensible 
of  the  pride  and  unyielding  obstinacy  of  Rome 
and  her  pon tiffs, ^e  thought,  for  the  honor  of  the 
cause,  he  could  not  take  too  decided  a  part ;  and 
therefore,  by  his  own  authority,  undertook  to  re- 
gulate all  ecclesiastical  matters  within  the  extent 
of  his  jurisdiction.  Luther  and  Melancthon  were 
employed  to  draw  up  a  code  of  ecclesiastical  direc- 
tory for  Saxony  and  its  dependencies;  and  the 
churches  were  furnished  with  the  most  faithful 
and  wise  pastors  that  could  be  found,  in  the  place 
of  those  who  had  dishonored  their  sacred  profes- 
sion by  their  immoralities,  or  continued  to  main- 
tain obedience  to  a  foreign  potentate.  Many  of 
the  princes  and  free  cities  followed  the  example  of 
the  elector,  John ;  and  thus  first  a  complete  Lu- 
theran establishment  was  erected  through  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  empire,  and  the  yoke  of  Rome 
broken  from  their  necks. 

But  neither  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  nor  the 
Catholic  princes,  could  look  on  unconcerned  spec- 
tators of  these  dreaded  innovations.  Temporal 
interests,  as  well  as  religious  zeal,  roused  them  to 
concert  the  means  of  preventing  the  spreading 
evil.  This  concert  of  the  Catholics,  and  their 
designs,  were  not  hid  from  the  Lutheran  abettors  ; 
and  they  resolved  on  a  plan  of  union  and  self- 
defence,  if  the  necessities  of  the  times  and  the 
attacks  of  their  enemies  should  oblige  them  to 
repel  force  by  force.  Happily  the  Bplitical  situa- 
tiorf^of  Charles  V.  suspended  for  a  while  the  storm 
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which  was  ready  to  burst ;  and  each  party  rested 
on  their  arms. 

An.  1526.  A  diet  held  at  Spires,  where  Ferdi- 
nand, the  brother  of  Charles  presided,   separated 
with  an  agreement  that  every  prince  should  order 
ecclesiastical  matters  in  his  own  dominions  as  he 
judged   best ;    till    a  general    council   should    be 
assembled  to  decide  upon   the  controverted  sub- 
jects.    Than   this  resolution,   nothing   could   be 
more  favourable  to  the  cause  of  reformation  ;  which 
only  asked  peace  and  tolerance  to  prosper.  Another 
providential  circumstance  had  happened :  the  fears 
of  the  Pope  having  led  him  to  embrace  the  interests 
of  Francis  I.  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,   and    to 
form  a  league  against  the  preponderating  influence 
of  the  Emperor  in  Italy.    On  this,  Charles  became 
cool  in  the  persecution  of  the  protestants  ;  be-v 
sieged  and  took  the  Pope  prisoner  ;   ani  amidst 
these  conflicts  of  the  superior  powers,  the  poor 
Protestants  in  Germany  had  leisure  and  oppor- 
tunity to  cement  their  union,  and  to  strengthen 
themselves  against  all  future  opposition.  An.  1527. 


in 


But  Charles  had  no  sooner  carried  his  designs 
Italy  into  effect,  and  humbled  Clement  into 
submission,  than  he  made  a  treaty  with  the  pon- 
tiflf,  in  which  the  destruction  of  the  Protestants 
was  designed,  and  the  establishment  of  the  do- 
minion of  Charles  in  Germany,  a  principal  object. 
To  this  end,  a  second  Diet  was  convoked  at  Spires, 
where  the  Emperor  caused  the  former  resolutions 
to  be  rescinded  by  a  majority  ;  though  they  hacj 
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been  before  decreed  unanimously  ;  and,  till  a  gen- 
eral council  should  be  assembled,  he  forbad  any 
change  to  be  admitted  from  the  Romish  established 
religion.  An.  1529. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony^  the  Prince  of  Hesse, 
and  the  other  Lutheran  supporters,  nobles  and 
ecclesiastics,  perceived  the  snare  that  was  laid  for 
them.  If  no  alteration  was  allowed,  till  sanctioned 
by  a  general  council,  they  saw  the  cause  of  Lu- 
theranism  must  be  desperate.  They,  therefore, 
entered  their  solemn  protest  against  the  resolution 
of  the  Diet ;  and  resolved  to  maintain  the  changes 
they  had  made.  From  this  protest,  they  have 
ever  since,  with  all  who  rejected  the  papal  govern- 
ment, received  the  denomination  of  Protestants. 
An.  1529. 

The  Protestant  princes  notified  to  the  Emperor, 
by  their  ambassadors,  the  resolutions  which  they 
had  adopted  :  but  Charles,  by  insolently  arresting 
these  representatives  of  their  sovereigns,  bid  them 
be  on  their  guard  against  the  designs  formed 
against  them  ;  and  unite  for  mutual  defence.  But 
alas!  the  diflFerence  of  opinion  which  prevailed 
among  them,  prevented  their  coming  to  a  decisive 
resolution.  And  a  conference  at  Marpurg,  to  set- 
tle these  differences  between  the  Protestant  divines, 
especially  on  the  article  of  the  real  presence^  pro- 
duced no  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  dispu- 
tants. (Ecolampadius  and  Zuinglius,  opposed 
Luther  and  Melancthon  ;  and  whilst  the  former 
refuted  all  the  charges  laid  against  them,  to  the 
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conviction  of  their  opponents,  in  the  grand  articles 
of  dispute  respecting  the  Eucharist,  there  is  at 
this  day  little  doubt  on  which  side  the  truth  was 
found.  But  Luther  was  a  man  not  given  to  yield* 
All  that  could  be  gained,  was,  to  bear  with  each 
other  in  the  points  of  diflference  ;  and  to  wait  till 
God,  by  the  word  of  his  truth  and  spirit,  should 
give  them  cleai:er  discoveries  of  his  mind  in  the 
controverted  points. 

The  Emperor's  approach,  for  a  moment,  turned 
all  their  thoughts  to  the  Diet  at  Augsburg,  which 
he  meant  to  attend  after  so  long  an  absence.  At 
an  interview  with  the  Pope  by  the  way,  he  urged 
the  necessity  of  calling  a  general  council.  But 
that  crafty  prelate  too  much  dreaded  to  commit 
his  authority  to  such  an  assembly,  and  under  such 
an  Emperor.  Clement  urged  him  therefore  to  ex- 
ecute upon  the  heretics,  deserved  vengeance,  as 
became  a  dutiful  son  of  the  Church.  The  matter, 
however,  did  not  appear  to  Charles  so  easy  of  ac- 
complishment ;  and  he  relished  not  the  injustice 
of  condemning  men  unheard  :  his  dissatistiaction, 
therefore,  with  the  pontiff,  was  as  great  as  Cle- 
ment's displeasure  at  not  seeing  the  fires  for  burn- 
ing the  heretics  already  kindled. 

Meantime,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  to  prevent 
misrepresentations,  and  to  make  the  Emperor  per- 
fectly master  of  the  subject  in  dispute,  enjoined 
Luther,  Melancthon,  and  other  divines,  to  draw 
"p  a  clear  summary  of  the  Protestant  doctrines. 
This  produced  the  famed  Confession  of  Augs- 
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BURG,  ever  since  appealed  to  as.  the  standard  of 
protestanism.  In  awful  suspense  both  parties 
awaited  the  result  of  this  assembly,  and  prepared 
their  forces  for  the  contest,  whether  of  the  pen,  the 
tongue,  or  the  sword.    An.  1530. 

The  reformation  had  by  this  time  made  a  won- 
derful progress  on  every  side. 

Denmark  and  Norway,  under  one  of  the  greatest 
monsters  who  ever  swayed  a  sceptre,  had  received 
early  the  Lutheran  doctrine.  It  happened  to  be, 
politically,  highly  desirable  to  Christiern  II.  among 
other  objects,  in  his  way  to  despotic  power,  to 
humble  the  clergy,  who  had  engrossed  the  wealth 
of  half  the  kingdom,  and  desired  to  usurp  influ- 
ence over  the  whole.  To  sap  the  foundation  of 
their  power,  he  invited  Reinard,  a  convert  of  Car- 
lostadt,  and  afterwards  that  Reformer  himself,  to 
visit  him.  These  laid  the  foundations  of  the  refor- 
mation in  Denmark.  Advancing  with  hasty  strides 
under  royal  patronage,  it  was  alike  favoured  by 
his  successor  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
the  final  change  was  accomplished,  and  popery, 
root  and  branch,  overturned  in  the  Diet  of  Oden- 
see,  in  1539,  under  the  reign  of  Christiern  HI. 
and  in  the  ministry  of  the  celebrated  Bugenhagius, 
the  faithful  disciple  of  Luther. 

An.  1527.  The  great  Gustavus  Vasa,  who,  from 
the  depths  of  the  mines  of  Dalecarlia,  rose  to  the 
throne  of  Sweden  by  the  suffrages  of  his  country- 
men, as  the  just  reward  of  his  patriotism  :  not  only 
rescued  their  bodies  from  the  tyrannical  yoke  of 
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Christiem,  but  their  souls  from  the  more  dreadful 
bondage  of  popery.  During  his  conflicts  with  the 
Danes  for  liberty,  two  noble  champions,  Olaus 
Petri,  and  his  brother,  had  set  up  the  standard  of 
truth  in  Sweden,  and  all  men  flocked  to  it.  The 
German  auxiliaries  who  came  to  his  help,  brought 
also  the  Lutheran  faith,  and  bibles  with  them.  And 
as  the  bitterest  enemies  of  their  country,  and  the 
partisans  of  Denmark  and  Rome  were  found  in  the 
prelatical  order,  who  possessed  the  chief  strength, 
wealth  and  power,  in  the  kingdom,  after  the  mas- 
sacre of  Stockholm,  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
to  humble  their  insolence,  and  clip  the  wings  of 
their  ambition,  before  the  liberties  of  Sweden  could 
be  fixed  on  a  durable  basis.  Vasa,  whose  interest 
exactly  coincided  with  his  inclinations,  encouraged 
with  all  his  weight  of  influence  and  authority, 
these  zealous  reformers  ;  and,  on  the  settlement 
of  the  kingdom,  the  fabric  of  popery  was  utterly 
demolished,  and  a  purer  evangelical  establishment 
fixed,  through  the  labours  of  Olaus  and  his  col- 
leagues. 

Yet  in  Sweden  and  Norway  they  followed  a 
model  diflferent  in  government  from  the  Germanic 
churches,  and  preserved  the  order  of  bishops  aiid 
archbishops,  though  their  enormous  revenues  were 
abridged,  and  all  their  fortified  castles  and  civil 
power  devolved  to  the  crown,  the  proper  possessor 
of  them.  In  Denmark,  the  very  name  of  bishop 
fell  with  their  sees,  and  superiniendanis,  with  epis- 
copal privileges,  presided  in  their  ecclesiastical 
councils.     That  these  changes  met  with  violent 
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opposition,  may  be  supposed.  Men  who  had  to 
defend  their  dignities,  their  wealth,  besides  the 
prejudices  of  education,  did  not  easily  yield  ;  and 
often  exposed  themselves  to  violence  and  oppres- 
sion. Great  alterations  are  seldom  or  ever  brought 
about  without  very  blamcable  acts  of  authority  in 
the  ruling  party.  Let  no  man  vindicate  abuses  in 
the  cause  of  protestantism,  whilst  he  pleads  against 
them  in  the  hand  of  popery. 

An.  1539.  The  great  master  of  the  Teutonic 
order,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  kings  of  Prussia, 
following  the  example  of  Luther  and  the  reform* 
ers,  took  to  himself  a  wife,  and  set  up  the  Lutheran 
profession  through  Prussia,  Magdeburg,  and  the 
dominions  which  he  possessed  in  the  North. 

Nor  could  France  avoid  the  infection.  Even  at 
court,  many  of  the  nobility  espoused  the  new  doc- 
trines, and  a  vast  multitude  embraced  the  Protes- 
tant faith,  notwithstanding  the  bitter  enmity  which 
Francis  L  is  said  to  have  expressed  against  it,  and 
which  always  rankled  in  his  heart.  His  political 
interests  compelling  him  to  unite  sometimes  with 
the  protestant  princes  in  Germany,  they  engaged 
him  to  a  momentary  reluctant  tolei^ation  of  their 
brethren  in  France.  But  his  connections  with  the 
Pope,  and  his  own  inclinations,  oftener  led  him  to 
indulge  his'bigotry,  in  committing  the  Protestants 
^to  the  flames,  and  suppressing  the  profession  of 
the  Gospel,  by  the  most  atrocious  acts  of  cruelty 
and  oppression.  It  was  to  escape  the  sword  of 
this  persecutor,  that  the  famed  Calvin,  a  name 
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never  to  be  mentioned  by  a  Protestant  but  with 
reverence,  fled  to  Basil,  where  he  published  that 
noble  defence  of  the  evangelical  doctrine,  in  a 
treatise,  called  Christian  Institutes,  dedicated  to  his 
persecutor,  and  admired  for  its  latinityi  as  well  an 
force  of  argument. 

Calvin  was  a  native  of  Picardy  ;  he  was  inten- 
ded  for  the  church  ;  but,  in  compliance  with  his 
father's  wishes,  applied  himself  to  the  law.  The 
reigning  controversies  early  engaged  his  attention. 
He  read  the  Scriptures  with  the  greatest  solemnity 
and  diligence,  and  no  sooner  examined,  than  he 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  truth  ;  which  he  adorned 
by  a  conversation  the  most  exemplary,  and  pro- 
moted with  an  eloquence  that  charmed  the  ear, 
whilst  it  carried  conviction  to  the  heart.  Through 
his  /abours,  as  well  as  those  of  Beza  and  others, 
famous  in  their  day,  men  of  renown,  the  cause 
daily  triumphed  in  Geneva  and  through  Switzer- 
land ;  and  tlireatened  the  downfal  of  the  anti- 
christiaa  power  in  the  South,  as  it  had  already 
fel/eo  in  the  North.  Nor  could  any  thing  have 
prevented  a  complete  revolution,  but  the  united 
force  of  regal  and  papal  powers,  suppressing,  by 
every  atrocity,  the  spirit  of  enquiry  ;  and  executing 
on  the  most  zealous  professors,  every  torment  dia- 
bolical cruelty  could  invent.  Without  this,  the 
reign  of  popery  had  then  fallen,  and  not  awaited 
its  overthrow  to  the  present  day. 

Spain,  the  most  ignorant,  bigoted,  and  servile 
to  the  Roman  see,  was  penetrated  by  the  light  of 
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truth,  in  spite  of  all  the  fires  of  inquisitors,  and 
their  watchfulness  to  suppress  the  first  approaches 
of  what  Rome  called  heresy.  It  even  passed  the 
mountains,  and  spread  into  many  parts  of  Italy, 
the  very  seat  of  the  beast. 

In  Switzerland  it  triumplied  in  many  cantons. 
It  entered  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Poland  ;   and 
every  where  produced  a  plenteous  harvest,  amidst 
the  bitterest  persecutions  from  the  ruling  powers, 
and  the  bloody  bishops,  whose  ecclesiastical  courts 
were  crowded  with  prosecutions,  and  their  prisons 
filled  with  confessors.     The  enemies  of  truth  and 
godliness  pretended  not  to  confine  themselves   to 
the  Bible,  or  arguments  which  they  found   to    be 
impotent ;  but  every  where  had  recourse  to  tor- 
ments,   racks,   and  gibbets  ;    the    only  eflpectual 
syllogisms  with  which  they  could  answer  the  re- 
formers, and  check  the  course  of  what  they  called 
heresy.     The  Church  of  Rome  tottered  from  its 
foundation.    Nothing  but  the  strong  arm  of  power, 
and  the  interest  which  the  rich  and  proud  had  in 
maintaining  its  usurpations,  propped  up  the  trem- 
bling fabric  for  a  while  longer  ;•  till  the  appointed 
time  should  arrive  for  its  final  overthrow.     For  a 
space,  the  deadly  wound  was  healed  by  the  kings 
of  the  earth,  under  the  papal  hierarchy,  giving 
their  power  to  the  beast,  and  suppressing  by  the 
violence  of  persecution,  the  rising  flame  of  refor- 
mation :  but  the  day  we  hope  is  approaching  for 
its  fall,  never  to  rise  again. 
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CHAPTER    IL 

ox  THE  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  REFORMATION,  AND 
THE  UNION  OF  SENTIMENT  AMONG  THE  HE- 
FORMERS. 

AT  has  been  often  supposed  and  suggested,  that 
the  reformers  themselves  were  at  variance  on  the 
most  important  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  that 
Luther  and  Calvin  differed  greatly  in  the  funda- 
mental articles  of  their  creed  :  whereas,  except  in 
the  matter  of  Christ^s  presence  in  the  Eucharist, 
all  the  eminent  men  among  the  reformers  of  that 
day,  concurred  in  the  same  fundamental  truths  : 

1.  Of  God^s  eiemai  purpose  and  predestination  of 
m  elect  people^  and  those  comparatively  few,  or- 
dained to  life  and  glory  eternal. 

S.  That  man  had  lost  all  abilitti  to  do  good,  and 
freedom  of  will  to  choose  it :  and  was  in  his  nature 
as  fallen,  inclined  only  to  evil. 

3.  That  nothing  ever  did  or  can  alter  this  pro- 
pensity of  the  human  heart,  but  the  Holy  Ghost 
by  his  own  immediate  agency  upon  the  souls  of 
men, 

4.  That  a  sinner  is,  and  can  be  justified  hy  faith 
only  ;  and  this  not  of  himself ;  being  unable,  either 
to  comprehend  or  receive  the  things  that  be  of  the 
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Spirit  of  God  ;  and  therefore,  the  faith  itself  miist^ 
be  the  gift  of  God. 

5.  That  merit  in  creature  there  is  none,  nor  ever 
can  be.  From  first  to  last  a  sinner  must  be  saved 
by  grace. 

6,  That  the  vicarious  atonement  by  the  one 
oblation  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  is  effectual,  not 
for  the  many  called,  but  for  the  few  chosen. 

Th^se  things  were  what  the  reformers  uniformly 
held  ;  as  is  evident  in  the  conferences  at  Marpurg, 
between  Luther  and  Zuinglius,  Melancthon  and 
(Ecolampadius.  And  nothing  in  the  institutes  of 
Calvin  speaks  a  stronger  language,  than  the  answer 
of  Luther  to  Erasmus,  entitled  De  Servo  Arbitrio. 
I  shall  produce  only  one  paragraph  from  it,  demon- 
strative of  the  one  faiths  universally  confessed  in  all 
the  first  Protestant  churches.  It  is  among  our 
deepest  miseries,  and  the  proof  of  our  sad  declen- 
sions, that  we,  of  latter  times,  have  departed  from 
"  the  faith  once  delivered  unto  the  saints ;''  revi- 
ved in  that  day  in  all  its  primitive  glory  :  and  thanks 
be  to  God,  after  long  obscurity,  again  rising  in  ity 
brightness  in  the  present  generation.  May  its 
great  Revealer  manifest  his  own  Almighty  influ- 
ence, and  cause  the  word  of  truth  to  run  and  have 
free  course,  and  be  glorified  throughout  the  world. 

Erasmus  had  attacked  Luther  on  the  doctrines 
of  predestination  and  grace  ;  and  according  to  the 
present  cant  of  objectors,  he  urged,  *'  What  can 
^^  be  more  useless,  than  to  publish  this  paradox  to 
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**  the  world  ?  namely.  That  whatever  we  do  is 
**  done  not.by  virtue  of  our  own  Jree  will^  but  in 
"  a  way  of  necessity^  &c.  What  a  wide  gap  does 
**  the  publication  of  this  tenet  open  among  men, 
"  for  the  commission  of  all  ungodliness  ?  What 
**  wicked  person  will  reform  his  life  ?  Who  will 
"  darjB  to  believe  himself  a  favourite  of  Heaven  ? 
"  Whb  will  fight  against  his  own  corrupt  inclina- 
**  tions  ?  TTiereforc,  where  is  either  the  need  or 
"  the  utility  of  spreading  these  notions,  from 
**  whence  so  many  evtis  seem  to  flow  ?'* 

To  this  Luther  triumphantly  replies,  "  If,  my 
•*  Erasmus,  you  consider  these  paradoxes  (as  you 
**  term  them)  to  be  no  more  than  the  inventions  of 
**  men,  why  are  you  so  extraordinarily  heated  on 
**  the  occasion  ?  In  that  case  your  arguments  af- 
"  feet  not  me  ;  for  there  is  no  person  now  living 
V*  in  the  world,  who  is  a  more  avowed  enemy 
"  to  the  doctrines  of  men  than  myself.  But,  if 
*'  you  believe  the  doctrines  in  debate  between  us, 
"  to  be  (as  indeed  they  are)  the  doctrines  of  God^ 
*'  you  must  have  bid  adieu  to  all  sense  of  shame 
"  and  decency,  thus  to  oppose  them.  I  will  not 
•*  ask,  whether  is  the  awoflfe^/y  of  Erasmus  fled  ?  But, 
"  which  is  much  more  important,  where  alas !  are 
**  your  fear,  and  reverence  of  the  Deity,  when  you 
"  roundly  declare,  that  this  branch  of  truth, 
'*  which  he  has  revealed  from  Heaven,  is  at  best 
**  useless,  and  unnecessary  to  be  known  ?  What ! 
"  shall  the  glorious  Creator  be  taught  by  you  his 
"  creature,  what  is  fit  to  be  preached,  and  what  to 
"  be  suppressed  ?    Is  the  adorable  God   so   very 
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*^  defective  in  wisdom  and  prudence,  as  not  to 
^^  know,  till  you  instruct  him,  what  would  be 
*^  useful  and  what  pernicious  ?  Or  could  not  //e, 
^^  whose  understanding  is  infinite,  foresee,  previous 
*'  to  his  revelation  of  this  doctrine,  what  would 
^'  be  the  consequences  of  his  revealing  it,  till  those 
**  consequences  were  pointed  out  by  youP  You 
'*  cannot,  you  dare  not  say  this.  If  then  it  was 
^^  the  divine  pleasure  to  make  known  the$e  things 
*^  in  his  word,  and  to  bid  his  messengers  publish 
'*  them  abroad,  and  to  leave  the  consequences  of 
*'  their  so  doing  to  the  wisdom  and  providence  of 
*'  him  in  whose  name  they  speak,  and  whose  mes- 
''  sage  they  declare  ;  who  art  thou,  O  Erasmus, 
**  that  thou  shouldest  reply  against  God,  and  say 
''  to  the  Almighty,  what  doest  thou  ?  St.  Paul, 
"  discoursing  of  God,  declareth  peremptorily, 
'*  whom  he  xoill  he  hardeneth  :  and  again,  God  wil- 
**  ling  to  shew  his  wrath^  &c.  And  the  Apostle 
"  did  not  write  this  to  have  it  stifled  among  a  few 
**  persons,  and  buried  in  a  corner ;  but  wrote  it  to 
**  the  Christians  at  Rome  ;  which  was,  in  effect, 
**  bringing  this  doctrine  upon  the  stage  of  the  whole 
*'  world  ;  stamping  an  universal  imprimatur  upon 
*'  it ;  and  publishing  it  to  believers  at  large  through- 
''  out  the  earth.  What  can  sound  harsher  in  the 
**  uncircumcised  ears  of  carnal  men,  than  those 
'*  words  of  Christ,  many  are  called  but  Jew  are  cho- 
•*  sen  ?  and  elsewhere,  /  knovD  whom  I  hate  chosen. 
**  Now  these,  and  similar  assertions  of  Christ  and 
"  his  Apostles,  are  the  very  positions  which  you, 
'*  O  Erasmus,  brand  as  useless  and  hurtful.  You 
'*  object,  if  these  things  are  so,  \Vho  will  amend 
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**  his  life  ?  I  answer,  without  the  Holy  Ghost 
'*  no  man  can  amend  his  life  to  purpose.  Refbr- 
"  raation  is  but  varnished  hypocrisy,  unless  it 
"  proceed  from  grace.  The  elect  and  truly  pious 
"  are  amended  by  the  Spirit  of  God  :  and  those  of 
*'  mankind,  who  are  not  amended  by  him,  will 
•*  perish.  You  ask,  moreover,  who  will  xlare  to 
"  believe  himsolt'a  favourite  of  Heaven  ?  I  answer, 
"  it  is  not  in  a  man's  own  power  to  believe  himself 
'*  such,  upon  just  grounds,  till  he  is  enabled  from 
**  above.  But  the  elect  shall  be  so  enabled  :  they 
'^  shall  be  enabled  to  believe  themselves  to  be  what 
^'  indeed  they  are.  As  for  the  rest,  who  are  not 
''  endued  with  faith,  they  shall  perish  ;  raging  and 
"  blaspheming,  as  you  do  now.  But,  say  you, 
"  these  doctrines  open  a  door  to  ungodliness  ?  I 
"  answer,  whatever  door  they  may  open  to  the  im- 
"  pious  and  profane,  yet  they  open  a  door  of  right- 
^'  eousness  to  the  elect  and  holy,  and  shew  them  the 
*'  way  to  Heaven,  and  the  path  of  access  unto  God. 
"  Yet  you  would  have  us  abstain  from  the  mention 
"  of  these  grand  doctrines,  and  leave  our  people  in 
**  the  dark,  as  to  their  election  of  God.  The  con- 
"  sequence  of  which  would  be,  that  every  man 
**  would  bolster  himself  up  with  a  delusive  hope  of 
*'  a  share  in  that  salvation,  which  is  supposed  to  lie 
^*  open  to  all  ;  and  thus  genuine  humility,  and  the 
'•practical  fear  of  God,  would  be  kicked  out  of 
"  doors.  This  would  be  a  pretty  way  indeed  of 
*' stopping  up  the  gap  Erasmus  complains  of! 
''Instead  of  closing  up  the  door  of  licentiousness, 
"as  is  falsely  pretended  :  it  would  be  in  fact  open- 
•'  ing  a  gulph  into  the  nethermost  hell.     Still  you 
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"  urge,  where  is  either  the  necessity  or  utility  of 
"  preaching  predestination?  God  himself  teaches  it, 
"  and  commands  us  to  teach  it :  and  that  is  answer 
"  enough.  We  are  not  to  arraign  the  Dteity,  and 
*'  bring  the  motives  of  his  will  to  the  test  of  human 
"  scrutiny,  but  simply  to  revere  both  him  and  it. 
"  He,  who  alone  is  all-wise  and  allHUSt,  can  in 
"  reality  (however  things  appear  to  us)  do  wrong 
«*  to  no  man  ;  neither  can  he  do  any  thing  unwise- 
*'  ly  or  rashly.  And  this  consideration  will  suffice- 
**  to  silence  all  the  objections  of  truly  religious  per- 
•Vsons.  However,  let  us  for  argument's  sake,  go 
•*  a  step  farther.  I  will  venture  to  assign  over  and 
**  above  tWo  very  important  reasons  why  these  doc- 
"  trines  should  be  publicly  taught :  1st.  For  the 
'*  humiliation  of  our  pride,  and  the  manifestation 
"  of  divine  grace.  God  hath  assuredly  promised 
"his  favours  to  the  truly  humble.  By  the  iru/y 
**  humble^  I  mean  those  who  are  endued  with  re- 
"  pentance,  and  despair  of  saving  themselves  :  for 
«'  a  man  can  never  be  said  to  be  truly  penitent  and 
**  humble,  until  he  is  made  to  know  that  his  salva- 
"  tion  is  not  suspended  in  any  measure  whatever, 
^'  on  his  own  strength,  machinations,  endeavours, 
"  free-will,  or  works  :  but  entirely  depends  on  the 
**  free  pleasure,  purpose,  determination,  and  effi- 
•*  ciency  of  another,  even  of  God  alone.  Whilst  a 
•*  man  is  persuaded  that  he  has  it  in  his  own  power 
**  to  contribute  any  thing,  be  it  ever  so  little,  to  his 
*'  own  salvation  ;  he  remains  in  carnal  confidence; 
"  he  is  not  a  self-despairer,  and,  therefore,  he  is 
'*  not  duly  humbled  before  God  ;  so  far  from  it, 
*'  that  .he  hopes  some  favourable  juncture  or  op- 
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"  portunity  will  oflFer,  when  he  may  be  able  to 
*^  lend  an  helping  hand  to  the  business  of  his 
**  salvation.  On  the  contrary,  whoever  is  truly 
"  convinced  that  the  whole  work  depends  singly 
"  and  absolutely  on  the  will  of  God,  who  alone 
''  is  the  author  and  finisher  of  salvation,  such  a 
*^  person  despairs  of  self-assistance ;  he  renounced 
''  his  own  will  and  His  own  strength  :  he  waits 
**  and  prays  for  the  operation  of  God — ^nor  waits 
"  and  prays  in  vain.  For  the  elect's  sake,  there- 
^'  fore,  these  doctrines  are  to  be  preached  :  That 
*•  the  chosen  of  God  being  humbled  by  the 
**  knowledge  of  his  truths  ;  self-emptied  and  sunk 
**  into  nothing,  as  it  were,  in  his  presence,  may  be 
"  saved  in  Christ  with  eternal  glory.  This  then 
'*  is  one  inducement  to  the  publication  of  the  doc* 
•*  trine;  that  the  penitent  may  be  made  acquainted 
*'  with  the  promise  of  grace,  and  plead  it  in  prayer 
"  to  God,  and  recfeive.it  as  their  own.  2d.  The 
"  nature  of  the  Christian  faith  requires  it.  Faith' 
^^  has  to  do  with  things  not  seen.  And  this  is  one 
*'  of  the  highest  degrees  of  faith,  stedfastly  to  be- 
**  lieve  that  God  is  infinitely  merciful,  though  he 
*'  saves  (comparatively)  but  few,  and  condemns 
*«  so  many  ;  and  that  he  is  strictly  just,  though  of 
"  his  own  will  he  makes  such  numbers  of  mankind 
"  necessarily  liable  to  damnation.  Now  these  are 
**  some  of  the  unseen  things  whereof  faith  is  the 
*'  evidence.  Whereas,  was  it  in  my  power  to  com- 
"  prehend  them,  or  clearly  to  make  out  how  God 
"  is  both  inviolably  just,  and  infinitely  merciful, 
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**  notwithstanding  the  display  of  wrath,  and  seem- 
'^  ing  inequality  in  his  dispensations,  respecting 
"  the  reprobate,  faith  would  have  little  or  nothing 
"  to  do.  But  now,  since  these  matters  cannot  be 
"  adequately  comprehended  by  us,  in  our  present 
"  state  of  imperfection,  there  is  room  for  the  ex- 
"  ercise  of  faith.  The  truths,  therefore,  respeot- 
'^  ing  predestination  in  all  its  branches,  should  be 
**  taught  and  published.  They,  no  less  than  the 
•*  other  mysteries  of  Christian  doctrine,  being 
"  proper  objects  of  faith,  on  the  part  of  God's 
**  people.^' 

As  I  have  been  charmed  myself  with  the  plain- 
ness and  simplicity  of  this  testimony  of  Luther,  I 
have  produced  it,  as  the  most  conclusive  proof  of 
the  sentiments  of  this  great  Reformer.  I  wish  it 
seriously  to  be  considered  ;  and  I  appeal  to  every 
man  of  common  sense,  whether  any  thing  can  be 
more  explicit,  or  words  less  equivocal.  Indeed,  I 
am  ever  amazed,  that  any  man  of  learning,  not  to 
say  common  sense,  can,  after  such  plain  declara- 
tions, dispute  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  reform- 
ers in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  Helvetic,  or 
the  English.  That  persons  may  dispute  the 
truths  which  these  contain,  may  be  allowed,  and 
welcome.  No  man  is  constrained  to  believe 
any  human  articles  of  faith  ;  but  to  dispute  the 
meaning  of  the  reformers  in  these  articles  is  utterly 
disingenuous,  and  unbecoming  literary  men,  who 
have  read  the  history  of  the  times,  %r  the  works 
of  the  reforn^ers.  I  will  readily  admit,  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformation  have  very  much*  gone 
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out  of  vogue,  in  all  the  protestant  churches  as 
well  as  our  own  ;  but  that  does  not  at  all  alter  the 
case,  or  give  us  a  liberty  to  put  a  meaning  upon 
their  articles  of  faith,  the  very  reverse  of  what 
they    intended    to    convey.     But,    surdo    narras 


0 
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CHAPTER   III. 

FROM   THE   DIET  OF  AUGSBURG,  TO  THE  RELIGIOUS 
PEACE    IN    THE    SAME    CITY. 

XN  awful  suspense,  the  contending  parties  await- 
ed the  issue  of  the  diet  at  Augsburg,  (An.  15 JO) 
but  very  differently  were  they  affected.  A  slight 
sketch  of  their  situation,  may  be  as  amusing  as 
instructive. 

Clement,  the  Pope,  dreaded  a  general  council, 
to  defeats  which  all  his  arts  were  to  be  employed. 
He  wished  hot  to  compromise  the  dignity  of  /its 
see,  which,  having  set  itself  above  all  control, 
would  not  stoop  to  be  limited  by  any  superiority 
which  these  assemblies  claimed,  and  of  which  the 
councils  of  Constance  and  Basil  had  given  him 
fearful  examples  :  but  he  had  a  sensibility  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  as  he  was  a  bastard,  and  might 
therefore  justly  be  impeached  and  degraded,  as 
an  intruder  into  the  vicegerency  of  Christ,  accord- 
ing to  the  canons. 

The  Emperor  wished  a  general  council,  the 
deliberations  of  which  he  hoped  to  control  ;  but 
he  had  also  a  variety  of  particular  views,  j  lie 
wanted  the  assistance  of  the  Protestant  as  well  as 
Catholic  electors,*  to  defend  the  empire,  and  par- 
ticularly his   hereditary  dominions,    which   were 
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most  exposed,  against  the  victoriotis  Ottomans," 
who  had  lately  besieged  his  capital  of  Vienna, 
and,  though  defeated,  he  dreaded  their  return. 
But  he  had  an  object  still  more  at  heart,  to  estab- 
lish in  Germany  his  power  as  despotically  as  in 
his  hereditary  dominions  ;  and  to  subdue  both 
Catholics  and  Protestants  to  himself',  which  could 
only  be  done  by  deceiving  both,  and  making  one 
the  instrument  of  weakening  the  other. 

The  Catholic  Princes  abhorred  the  reforma- 
tion, and,  zealously  attached  to  the  superstitions 
of  Rome,  wished  to  prevent  all  admission  of  the 
Lutheran  tenets  into  their  territories,  and  to  reduce 
the  Lutheran  princes,  by  force  of  arms,  under  the 
Roman  yoke  which  they  had  broken. 

The  Protestants,  not  well  united  among  them- 
selves, saw  all  their  danger,  and  endeavoured  to 
avert  the  storm  which  they  perceived  gathering 
around  them.  They  resolved  to  maintain  the  steps 
they  had  taken,  and  to  advance  the  work  of  refor- 
mation which  they  had  begun.  But  they  were,  in 
Germany,  as  yet,  the  weaker  party,  and  in  great 
danger  of  being  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  Catholic  princes.  Their  interest, 
therefore,  was  evidently  to  gain  time  ;  and  by 
reference  of  the  matters  in  dispute  to  a  general 
council,  not  likely  to  be  held  in  the  present  state 
of  the  contending  parties,  to  gather  strength  for 
the  conflicts  which  threatened  them. 

With  these  several  views  they  all  assembled  at 
Augsburg ;  and  the  Emperor  opened  the  diet,  when 
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the  Augsburg  Confession  was  read  by  Bayer  to  the 
Emperor  and  Princes,  and  heard  with  profound 
attention.  A  similar  profession  of  faith  was  re- 
ceived from  the  cities  of  Strasburg,  Constance, 
Meningen,  and  Lindau,  drawn  up  by  Bucer ;  a 
noble  defence  of  the  Protestant  doctrines. 

The  Catholics,  with  the  envenomed  Eckius  at 
their  head,  assisted  by  Faber  and  Cochlaeus,  pro- 
duced a  refutation  of  the  Protestant  confession  : 
and  the  Emperor  and  Catholic  Princes,  with  the 
.Pope's  legate,  demanded  the  submission  of  the 
Protestants  to  their  doughty  champion's  argu- 
ments. But  as  these  carried  not  the  least  convic- 
tion to  their  antagonists,  they  requested  a  copy  of 
this  pretended  refutation,  that  they  might  answer 
it.  This  was  denied  ;  their  obedience  to  Rome 
was  peremptorily  enjoined,  and  silence  imposed  on 
them  for  the  future.  Such  proceedings  necessarily 
increased  their  opposition.  They  presented  to 
Charles  a  reply  to  Eckius  and  his  colleagues,  which 
he  objected  to  receive.  The  Protestants  had, 
therefore,  to  defend  themselves  by  force,  or  sub- 
mit to  the  oppression. 

When  Charles  found  them  resolute,  he  hesitated 
to  drive  matters  to  extremities ;  and  an  attempt 
was  made  by  conferences  between  the  opponents, 
to  see  if  no  temperament  conciliatory  could  be 
found.  Melancthon,  too  conceding,  would  have 
gone  great  lengths  to. prevent  a  rupture,  but  dared 
not  yield  the  great  truths  of  God  ;  whilst  the 
Papists  urged  their  party   to  insist  on  terms  im- 
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possible  to  be  complied  with.  These  were  accord- 
ingly rejected.  The  Hessian  and  Saxon  Princes 
withdrew.  The  Emperor  dictated  the  decree,  sup- 
pressing the  changes  which  had  been  made  in 
religion  ;  and  commanded  all  men  to  return  to  the 
papal  obedience,  at  the  peril  of  his  imperial  wrath ; 
in  the  execution  of  which,  the  Catholic  Princes 
and  their  party,  engaged  to  support  the  Emperor 
with  all  their  forces. 

An.  1331.  The  Protestant  Princes  now  stood 
upon  their  defence,  and  seeing  remonstrance  in 
vain,  met  at  Smalkald,  and  formed  a  solemn  league 
for  the  support  of  their  liberties,  in  which  they 
earnestly  invited  all  those  to  unite,  who  had  cast 
off  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  and  wished  to  preserve 
their  brethren  from  being  compelled  to  return  to 
the  bouse  of  their  prison.  Luther  was  averse  to 
the  way  of  arms ;  but  the  necessity  of  the  case 
compelled  his  consent ;  though  the  bigotry  of  his 
spirit  excluded  Switzerland  and  the  cities,  which 
had  presented  their  confession  of  faith  by  Bucer, 
from  the  league. 

The  electors  of  the  Palatinate  and  Mentz,  dreaded 
the  approaching  rupture,  which  now  seemed  inevi- 
table in  the  Germanic  body ;  and  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  the  parties,  or  at  least  to  suspend  the  fatal 
blow.  And  such  was  the  Emperor's  situation, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  lend  a  reluctant  ear  to 
the  proposal  of  withdrawing  his  decrees.  The 
Turks  threatened  Germany,  and  the  Protestants 
^refused  all  assistance,  till  the  edicts  of  Worms  and 
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Augsburg  were  recalled.  Nor  would  they  ratify 
the  succession  of  his  brother  Ferdinand  to  the 
imperial  throne,  notwithstanding  his  majority  of 
votes,  but  on  this  condition.  Necessity  bends  the 
most  obstinate  politician.  Charles,  to  carry  these 
two  pomts,  was  obliged  to  yields  and  leave  the 
Lutherans  to  themselves,  till  the  promised  council 
should  assemble  to  settle  the  differences  in  religion. 
An.  15S2. 

The  great  support  of  the  Protestant  cause,  the 
faithful  Saxon,  soon  after  departed,  and  left  his 
electorate  to  his  son  and  successor,  John  Frederic, 
equally  zealous  with  his  father,  but  born  for  ad- 
versity. The  peace  obtained  was  highly  advan- 
tageous to  the  cause  of  Lutheranism,  which  many 
states  now  openly  avowed,  who  had  been  before 
restrained  by  apprehensions  of  the  imperial  decrees. 
And  Clement,  though  urged  by  the  Emperor,  still 
temporising,  contrived  to  keep  off  by  evasions, 
the  assembling  a  general  council,  which  he  so  much 
dreaded  ;  and  died  before  any  place  could  be  fixed 
upon  agreeable  to  the  several  parties.  An.  1534. 

During  this  interval  of  suspense,  events  had 
happened  of  the  most  important  kind. 

Henry  VIII.  after  a  long  solicitation  at  Rome 
for  a  sentence  of  divorce  from  his  Queen  Catherine, 
in  order  to  marry  Anne  Bulleyn,  wearied  with  the 
tricks  of  the  legate  Campegio,  and  the  duplicity 
of  the  Pope,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Protestants, 
threw  off  the  papal  authority  altogether.  The 
Pope  had  solemnly  promised  the  King  of  France., 
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that  if  Henry  would  send  his  submissions  to  the 
holy  see,  he  would  sanction  the  divorce ;  especially 
as  all  the  universities  had  concurred  in  their  suf- 
frage of  the  unlawfiilness  of  the  king's  marriage 
with  his  brother's  widow.  But  as  she  was  the  near 
relation  of  the  Emperor,  and  her  cause  warmly 
espoused  by  him,  the  Pope,  who  dreaded  the 
Emperor's  resentment,  and  had  promised  him  to 
support  the  Queen,  was  in  the  most  unhappy  di- 
lemma. Clement  cared  neither  about  the  lawful- 
ness or  unlawfulness  of  the  marriage,  and  had  as 
little  thought  about  religion  in  the  matter,  as  the 
King,  of  conscience,  notwithstanding  all  his  pre- 
tended scruples.  Impatient  at  the  delays,  and  irri- 
tated with  the  repeated  deceptions  practised  upon 
him  by  the  legates,  sent  to  protract  the  affair, 
Henry  threatened  to  withdraw  himself  and  king- 
dom totally  from  the  papal  jurisdiction.  Clement 
would  fain  have  still  temporised,  and  kept  the 
matter  in  abeyance  ;  but  pushed  bard  by  the  im- 
perialists, he  pronounced  the  fatal  sentence  of  the 
validity  of  the  marriage,  with  the  dire  threats  of 
anathemas,  if  the  King  was  refractory.  Two  days 
after,  the  King's  submission,  which  Clement  had 
required,  reached  Rome.  It  had  happily  arrived 
too  late.  The  Pope  dared  not  retract,  for  fear  of 
the  Emperor ;  and  Henry  was  a  man  of  too  violent 
a  temper  to  be  thus  insulted.  He  withdrew  himself, 
therefore,  and  his  kingdom,  wholly  from  the  papal 
dominion ;  and  to  the  great  joy  of  his  subjects, 
especially  the  favourers  of  reformation,  cut  off  all 
intercourse  with  Rome ;  which  his  parliament  con- 

VOL.  II.  P 
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firmed ;  and  conferred  on  their  monarch  the  su- 
premsicy  in  Church  as  well  as  State.  But  it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  Henry  became  a  Protestant, 
by  ceasing  to  be  a  Papist.  No,  he  was  exactly 
the  same  unprincipled  tyrannical  despot  as  before, 
and  as  disposed  to  persecute  Protestant  as  Papist, 

who  dared  to  swerve  a  liair  from  his  decisions. 

• 

An.  1533.  A  King  of  a  different  sort,  John  of 
Leyden,  figured  upon  the  theatre  in  Germany. 
He  was  a  taylor  by  trade  ;  and  setting  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  fanatic  multitude,  seized  on  the  city 
of  Munster,  where  he  erected  what  his  deluded 
followers  called  the  New  Jerusalem,  over  which 
he  presided*  But  this  newly  erected  throne,  estab- 
lished in  blood  and  tumult,  was  of  short  duration  ; 
and  ended  in  the  capture  and  execution  of  the 
monarch  and  his  ministers;  and  the  dispersion  of 
the  rabble  which  followed  him.  They  were  of  the 
Anabaptist  sect ;  at  that  time  remarkable  for 
turbulence,  though  since  subsided  into  a  more 
peaceable  spirit. 

The  Emperor,  finding  his  efforts  to  obtain  a 
general  council,  which  would  be  at  all  satisfactory 
to  the  German  princes,  constantly  thwarted  by  the 
crafty  pontiffs,  resolved  to  attempt  settling  matters 
himself  in  a  diet.  For  this  end,  he  ordered  a  con- 
ference at  Worms,  between  Melancthon  and  Eckius, 
for  several  days  ;  but  the  disputants  appeared  as 
far  from  each  other  as  ever  ;  and,  when  assembled 
afterwards,  at  the  diet  which  met  at  Ratisbon,  no 
final  decision  could  be  concluded.     The  Pope,  by 
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his  legate,  proposed  Trent  for  the  place  of  assem- 
bling the  council.  The  Protestant  Princes  ob- 
jected to  the  place,  as  well  as  to  the  papal  claim 
of  summoning  the  persons  who  should  constitute 
that  body,  which,  they  complained,  must  in  that 
case  be  partial ;  but  as  the  Emperor  and  Catholic 
Princes  consented,  the  letters  of  convocation  were 
issued.  The  Protestants  refused  to  submit ;  and 
Charles,  who  had  now  supposed  himself  able,  de- 
termined to  compel  them.  Both  sides  prepared 
for  battle.  Amidst  the  din  of  preparations,  the 
great  Reformer,  Luther,  closed  his  eyes ;  deploring 
•  the  miseries  he  feared,  and  exhorting  to  prayer, 
patience,  and  mutual  forbearance,  as  the  choicest 
weapons  of  our  warfare.  An.  1546. 

He  was,  indeed,  taken  away  from  the  evil  to 
come.  The  council  of  Trent  assembled.  The 
Protestants  disclaimed  their  authority.  The  Em- 
peror prepared  to  enforce  their  decrees  by  arms. 
The  Saxon  Elector,  and  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  boldly 
prevented  him  ;  and  penetrating  into  Bavaria,  were 
ready  to  force  the  Emperor  in  his  camp  at  Ingol- 
stadt ;  when  the  treacherous  Maurice,  the  nephew 
of  the  Elector,  debauched  by  the  promise  of  the 
Electorate,  and  yielding  to  tbe  cravings  of  criminal 
ambition,  fell  upon  Saxony,  and  compelled  John 
to  retire  from  Bavaria,  in  order  to  defend  his  own 
dominions.  Pursued  and  surrounded  in  his  re- 
treat; deserted  by  a  considerable  part  of  his  army  ; 
and  pompelled  to  fight  at  disadvantage  ;  he  lost 
the  battle  of  Muhlberg  and  his  liberty  together. 
And  Philip  of  Hesse,  his  coadjutor,  persuaded  by 
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his  son-in-law,  Maurice,  to  cast  himself  upon 
the  Emperor^s  clemency,  with  promises  of  favour 
and  preservation  of  his  estates,  was  detained  pri- 
soner, in  breach  of  the  most  solemn  engagement ; 
it  is  said,  by  the  subterfuge  of  a  German  word 
inserted  in  the  agreement — which  would,  if  true, 
have  only  added  the  greatest  meanness  to  the  most 
perfidious  conducti  An.  1547. 

The  Protestant  cause,  now*,  to  human  view,  ap- 
peared desperate.  The  Emperor,  with  an  army, 
overawed  the  diet.  Maurice,  gained  by  the  Em- 
peror, with  the  Protestant  leaders,  consented  to 
submit  to  the  decisions  of  Trent ;  what  they  would 
be,  it  was  impossible  to  doubt.  But  equally  vain 
are  counsel  and  might  against  the  Lord.  He  can 
take  the  proud  in  their  own  devices,  and  disap- 
point their  purposes  by  the  very  means  planqed 
for  their  accomplishment. 

The  plague  breaking  out  at  Trent,  a  few  fathers 
went  to  Bologna,  and  the  rest  dispersed  ;  nor  could 
all  the  remonstrances  of  the  Emperor  engage  the 
Pope  to  bring  them  back  again.  Vexed  to  the 
heart  at  these  tricks  of  papal  management,  Charles 
resolved  to  mortify  the  pontiff,  by  shewing  him 
that  he  could  act  without  him.  He  caused,  there- 
fore, zjof^mulary  to  be  drawn  up,  such  as  he  hoped 
might  be  acceptable  to  both  parties,  because  the 
expressions  were  so  ambiguous,  as  that  each  might 
give  it  their  own  interpretation  ;  adding  some  con- 
cessions to  the  Protestants,  respecting  the  sacra- 
ment in  both  kinds,  and  the  marriage  of  the  clergy. 
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Hereupon  he  called  a  diet,  read  the  decrees  which 
he  had  ordered  to  be  prepared,  and  without  any 
suffrage  of  the  Princes,  enacted  this  as  the  rule', 
till  a  general  council  should  otherwise  direct. 
Hence  this  decree  received  the  name  of  the  In- 
terim, as  it  was  merely  designed  to  be  a  tem- 
porary expedient. 

An.  1548.  As  is  often  the  case,  what  was  in- 
tended to  satisfy  both  parties  pleased  neither.  The 
Papists  exclaimed  against  the  authority  assumed 
without  the  Po)>e  ;  the  Protesiants  complained,  that 
all  the  essentials  of  popery  were  left  in  full  force. 

The  politic  Maurice  saw  through  the  desiirns  of 
Charles,  and  his  intention  of  erecting  his  sove- 
reignty, on  the  humiliation  of  the  princes.  He 
was  glad  ojan  opportunity  of  redeeming  his  credit 
with  the  Protestant  powers,  among  whom  he  still 
in  profession  numbered  himself;  and  he  was  par- 
ticularly provoked  by  the  imprisonment  of  his  fa- 
ther-in-law, the  Prince  of  Hesse,  whom  he  had 
unintentionally  betrayed,  and  whom  Charles  re- 
fused to  release.  When,  therefore,  on  the  death  of 
Clement,  and  the  succession  of  Julius,  Charles 
had  prevailed  on  the  new  pontiff  to  re-assemble  tlie 
council  at  Trent ;  and  with  his  army  compelled 
the  diet,  held  at  Augsburg,  to  engage  themselves 
implicitly  to  obey  their  decrees,  Maurice  dared  ro 
qualify  his  consent  with  conditions,  judged. so  de- 
rogatory to  the  papal  authority,  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Meritz  refused  to  enter  tliem  on  the 
register  of  the  diet. 
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Meantime,  the  Protestants,  at  the  close  of  the 
diet,  commenced  their  preparations  for  whatever 
might  happen.  The  brave  reformers,  with  Mc- 
lancton  and  Bredtius  at  their  head,  drew  up  their 
confessions  of  faith  to  be  presented  to  tlie  council ; 
and  Maurice,  who  merely  meant  to  amuse  the 
Emperor  by  apparent  submission,  prepared  for 
effectually  resisting  his  ambitious  projects.  For 
Charles  was  no  more  Catholic,  than  it  is  to  be 
feared  Maurice  was  Protestant ;  but  intended,  in 
the  council,  which  he  supposed  his  present  uncon- 
trouled  power  could  direct,  not  merely  to  humble 
the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  the  Protestants 
especially,  whom  he  most  feared,  but  also  to  set 
such  limits  to  the  papal  jurisdiction,  as  would  pre- 
vent the  Pope  from  interfering  with,  or  interrup- 
ting bis  schemes  for  securing  the  same  despotic 
power  in  Germany  and  Italy,  after  which  he 
aspired,  as  in  his  own  hereditary  dominions. 

In  the  midst  of  his  imaginary  triumph,  and 
self-confident  security,  the  Emperor  was  surprised 
at  Inspruck,  with  the  sudden  approach  of  a  mighty 
army  under  Maurice ;  who  had  secretly  leagued 
with  him  many  German  princes,  and  the  King  of 
France ;  and  rushed  upon  the  unsuspecting  luor. 
narch.  As  he  had  no  equal  army  to  oppose,  and 
was  himself  in  danger  of  being  taken  prisoner,  he 
was  glad  to  obtain  his  safety  by  the  pacification 
OF  Passau,  An.  1552;  containing  a  solemn  grant 
of  perfect  liberty  to  the  princes,  and  the  Protestant 
cause.  The  Interim  was  revoked  ;  all  edictb 
against  the  Lutherans  annulled  ;  tlie  prisoners  set 
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at  liberty ;  anil  all  who  had  suffered  for  the  league 
of  Smalkald,  re-instated  in  their  honors  and  pos- 
sessions ;  and  a  certain  number  of  Lutherans  ad- 
mitted into  the  council  chamber  of  Spires,  where 
justice  impartial  should  be  henceforth  ministered 
to  Protestants  as  to  Catholics. 

Thus  the  very  man  on  whom  Charles  had  de- 
pended for  the  entire  subversion  of  the  Lutheran 
cause,  became  its  firmest  bulwark,  and  established 
it  upon  a  basis  which  could  no  more  be  overturned. 

A  diet  was  to  be  held  to  confirm  all  these  con- 
cessions. After  various  delays,  it  assembled  at 
Augsburg  ;  and  there,  after  long  deliberations,  the 
equitable  conditions  were  adjusted,  which  received 
tlie  name  of  the  religious  peace.  An.  1655. 
The  Protestants  were  discharged  from  all  papal 
jurisdiction.  The  states  and  free  cities  were  to 
be  unmolested,  in  whatever  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, they  chose  to  form — animosities  were  to 
cease — no  persecutions  to  be  admitted  on  account 
of  religious  opinions — and,  whoever  attempted  to 
violate  any  of  these  articles,  was  to  be  treated  as  a 
disturber  of  the  public^  peace.  Oh  that  men  might 
always  be  as  reasonable,  peaceable,  and  tolerant ! 

It  is  a  singular  event,  and  supported  by  strong 
authority,  that  this  enemy  of  the  Protestants,  who 
had  repeatedly  brought  their  cause  to  the  very 
verge  of  ruin,  is^supposed  to  have  died  in  the  faith 
he  so  long  persecuted.  Wearied  with  royalty,  and 
the  toils  which  had  worn  him  down,  Charles  V. 
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wished  to  end  his  days  in  holy  retirement.  He 
resigned  his  hereditary  dominions  of  Spain  and  the 
Netherlands,  to  his  son  Philip,  and  procured  the 
empire  for  his  brother  Ferdinand.  He  had  tho- 
roughly been  conversant  with  the  subjects  in  dis- 
pute, and  in  the  silence  of  solitude,  the  absence  of 
tumultuous  engagements,  and  the  approach  of 
^eath,  the  solemn  reflections  upon  these  important 
truths,  which  he  had  so  often  heard  debated,  led 
him  to  different  apprehensions  respecting  them, 
from  those  he  had  before  entertained.'  His  dearest 
friends,  and  the  companions  of  his  retirement, 
were  seized  by  the  inquisitors,  the  moment  their 
royal  master  closed  his  eyes.  His  preacher,  his 
confessor,  his  favoured  bishop  of  Tortola,  with 
many  others  of  inferior  distinction,  or  domestics, 
expired  in  flames  or  torture,  the  victims  of  that 
bloody  tribunal^,  and  of  the  cruel  Philip,  the  un- 
worthy son  and  successor  of  this  mighty  monarch. 
The  vengeance  they  were  prevented  from  inflicting 
on  the  master,  fell  on  his  peculiar  favourites,  and 
spoke  the  cause  of  offence. 
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CHAPTER     IV. 

THE    PROGRESS   OF   REFORMATION. 

Jl  HE  hope  with  which  Henry  the  Eighth  had 
inspired  the  Protestants,  was  greatly  disappointed. 
He  had  separated  from  the  Pope,  but  not  from 
popery.  And  though  the  excellent  Cranmer  en- 
joyed his  favour,  and  was  supported  by  him  against 
his  many  enemies,  the  cause  of  truth  dared  not  lift 
up  its  head.  The  iron  rod  of  power  held  down 
every  bold  spirit  which  presumed  to  dispute  the 
king's  supremacy,  or  infallibility,  just  as  the  Pope's 
before.  It  is  painful  to  record  the  tragedies  per- 
formed by  the  malignant  Gardiner  and  Bonner, 
whose  compliance  with  the  King's  caprices,  still 
left  them  power  to  persecute  to  death,  those  who 
presumed  to  advance  farther  in  reformation  thaa 
his  pleasure  allowed.  Even  Cranmer  often  held  a 
precarious  existence.  Yet  the  authority  of  the 
clergy  was  greatly  redifced  ;  and  the  translation 
of  theBible,  by  Tyndal,  afterwards  a  noble  martyr, 
contributed  to  open  men's  eyes.  Having  fled  hi» 
country  to  escape  persecution,  he  finished  and 
published  his^  work  at  Antwerp,  and  thence  dis- 
persed the  copies  in  England  ;  which  wonderfully 
spread  the  light  of  truth.  The  number  of  ministers 
and  people,  who,  through  the  writings  of  the  re- 
formers, had  embraced  tlie  evangelical  doctrines, 
Vot,  II.  Q 
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was  great ;  and  some  of  them,  as  the  excellent 
Bilney,  by  whom  Latimer  was  converted,  with 
Frith,  and  other  worthies,  fell  victims  to  episcopal 
persecution,  and  died  in  flames. 

.  An.  1546.  Happily  the  death  of  this  inhuman 
and  capricious  monarch  opened  a  more  pleasing 
prospect.  Edward  VI.  his  son,  though  very 
young,  had  drank  deeply  into  the  principles  of  the 
ifeformation,  under  the  tuition  of  the  faithful  Cran- 
mer,  who,  during  his  reign,  chiefly  guided  eccle- 
siastical matters,  and  filled  the  sees  with  men  of 
singular  zeal  and  piety,  as  Ridley,  Latimer,  and 
others.  The  motley  mixture  of  the  former  reign 
now  gave  place  to  a  more  perfect  reform  ;  and  be- 
came nearly  such  as  the  Church  of  England  still 
professes.  But  the  prelates,  who  had  maintained 
their  attachment  to  Rome  under  the  former  sov- 
ereign, and  conformed  with  reluctance  to  the 
changes  since  established,  waited  impatiently  for  a 
return  of  the  old  religion,  as  Edward's  feeble 
health  declined,  and  promised  a  speedy  demise. 
A  short  reign  of  felicity  to  the  Protestant  cause, 
was  succeeded  by  the  accession  of  the  bloody 
Mary,  with  her  popish  advisers.  Yet  had  the  cause 
of  truth  so  firmly  fixed  itself  in  the  land,  that  all 
the  fires  kindled  in  Smithfield,  at  Oxford,  or  else- 
where, were  unable  to  consume  the  seed  of  the 
faithful  ;  though  they  destroyed  many  great  and 
eminent  individuals.  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer, 
were  consigned  to  the  flames  ;  but  their  blood 
produced  a  plenteous  increase. 
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An.  1553.  Mary  was  a  bigot,  and  dupe  to  the 
popish  party.  She  thought  to  avenge  her  mother's 
quarrels,  by  sacrificing  every  Protestant  to  her  re- 
sentment; but  the  reformation  had  taken  such 
root  as  nolN  to  be  eradicated.  Though  the  chief 
men  in  church  and  state  were  generally  swayed  by 
their  interests  to  to  embrace  the  courtly  religion,  a 
noble  army  of  martyrs,  bishops,  priests,  and  lay- 
men, chose  rather  to  die  for  Christ,  than  commit 
idolatry,  and  countenance  superstition.  Hstppily 
for  the  nation,  though  the  mischief  done  in  a  short 
time  was  abimdant,  God  put  a  period  to  Mary's 
bloody  reign,  and  the  crown  devolved  on  Eliza- 
beth, the  daughter  of  the  unhappy  Boleyn.  She 
inherited  a  portion  of  her  ^mother's  goodness  and 
protestanism,  though  mixed  with  a  greater  mea^ 
sure  of  lier  father^s  despotism.     An.  1558. 

Ireland,  which  had  long  been  as  the  satellite 
of  the  superior  planet,  and  followed  her  revolutions, 
had  shared  in  all  the  struggles  and  all  the  blessings 
of  the  reformation.  Under  Edward,  and  the  ex- 
cellent Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Brown,  the  Protes- 
testant  cause  had  completely  gained  the  ascendant; 
though  the  wildness  of  the  country  left  the  pro- 
vinces distant  from  the  capital,  over-run  with  po- 
pery, as  they  are  to  this  day.  On  Mary's  acces- 
sion, the  fire  of  persecution  began  to  kindle  ;  but 
nearer  concerns  at  home  cast  the  affairs  of  Ireland 
into  the  background.  At  last  a  zealous  Romanist, 
a  Dr.  Cole,  was  dispatched  with  a  full  commission, 
like  Paul,  the  persecutor,  going  to  Damascus,  to 
spread  slaughter  over  the  devoted  Protestants.  On 
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his  journey,  being  waited  upon  by  the  Mayor  of 
Chester,  he  could  not  withhold  boasting  of  the 
charge  cocnmitted  to  him,  and  producing  from  his 
baggage  a  roll ;  *'  This,''  said  he,  '*  shall  lash  the 
heretics  of  Ireland  into  obedience/'  •The  good 
woman  of  the  house  where  he  lodged,  heard  and 
trembled  ;  but  acute  in  her  wits,  as  zealous  in  the 
cause,  she  resolved  to  play  the  Doctor  a  trick,  and 
as  he  attended  the  Mayor  to  the  door,  and  left  his 
boasted  roll  upon  the  table,  she  whipped  it  up,  and 
instead  of  the  commission,  she  put  into  it's  place  a 
pack  of  cards  wrapped  like  it,  with  the  knave  of 
clubs  facing  the  back.  The  Doctor,  as  soon  as 
the  packet  was  ready  for  sailing,  passed  into  Ire- 
land ;  and  in  all  the  pomp  of  an  inquisitor,  appeared 
before  the  lord  lieutenant  and  privy  council  at  the 
Castle,  ready  to  enter  on  his  office.  The  secretary 
^  being  called  upon  to  open  and  read  his  commission, 

he  was  as  much  surprised  as  the  Doctor  was  con- 
founded, to  find  nothing  but  a  pack  of  cards,  and 
the  knave  of  clubs  facing  him.  The  ridicule  of 
the  scene  may  be  easily  imagined.  The  lord  lieu- 
tenant and  privy  council  could  not  authorise  any 
proceedings  without  a  new  commission  ;  and  desi- 
ring the  Doctor  to  return  to  England,  and  hasten 
back,  he  jocularly  said,  that  in  the  interim  he 
would  shuffle  the  cards.  But  before  the  business 
was  dispatched,  the  Queen  departed  to  give  an 
account  of  herself  to  God,  and  the  Doctor  was  left 
with  the  knave  of  clubs. 

Scotland  could  not  fail  imbibing  the  spreading 
contagion.  The  Scotch,  always  warlike,  and  men  of 
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acute  minds,  had  many  of  them  returned  from  the 
foreign  countries,  where  the  reformation  had  been 
introduced,  and  brought  to  their  native  land  the 
books  and  tenets  of  the  reformers*  Long  had  the 
truth  struggled  against  the  power  and  craft  of  popish 
tyranny  ;  and  many  a  martyr,  and  many  a  confessor 
consented  to  go  to  prison  and  to  death,  rather 
than  abjure  the  faith  once  delivered  unto  the  saints. 
No  monarch  had  yet  attempted  to  break  the  yoke, 
and  the  priesthood  were  triumphant,  till  the  intrepid 
Knox  arose,  rude  as  the  bleak  climate  which  gave 
him  birth,  An.  1559.  Having  formed  with  Calvin 
at  Geneva,  the  strictest  friendship,  and  adopted  all 
his  opinions  respecting  church  government,  he 
returned  to  his  native  land ;  and,  with  his  rough 
eloquence,  and  hardihood  that  knew  no  fear,  he 
bore  down  all  opposition,  overturned  the  whole 
popish  hierarchy,  and  established  the  Presbyterian 
government  in  its  sjtead,  to  which  the  Church  of 
Scotland  still  adheres* 

The  Belgic  PftoviNCEs  being  nearer  the  scene 
of  action,  early  received  the  light  of  gospel  refor- 
mation ;  and'  nqhe  suffered  more  severely  for  their 
adherence  to  the  faith,  than  that  afflicted  country. 
The  obdurate  bigot,  Philip,  resolved  to  extirpate 
ail  who  refused  subjection  to  Rome.  The  bloody 
inquisition  was  set  up  in  the  provinces  ;  and  the 
more  cruel  duke  of  Alva,  his  general,  pour  d  out 
the  Protestant  blood  as  water  on  every  side.  Re- 
volt against  this  oppressive  dominion,  rent  the 
provinces  in  twain.  A. part  defied  their  enemies  ; 
and,  in  a  war,  of  whicli  we  have  few  examples, 
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maintained  their  liberties,  and  triumphed  at  last 
over  their  persecutors.  The  Dutch  republic,  under 
the  famous  William  of  Orange,  stood  as  high  hi 
majesty  against  the  humbled  Spaniard,  as  they 
were  distinguished  for  the  purity  of  their  religious 
faith  and  practice.  Heu  quantum  mutatus  ah  illo  ! 
The  present  change  is  as  degrading  to  the  country 
as  afflictive  to  the  mind  of  every  true  Protestant. 
May  a  phoenix  rise  from  the  ashes,  and  her  youth 
be  renewed  as  the  eagle's. 

Spain,  and  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Italy,  had 
received  the  beam  of  reformation.     The  very  doc- 
tors brought  by  Charles  V.  to  combat  Luther, 
caught  the  fire  from  his  lips,  and  carried  back  to 
their  country  the  heresy  they  came  to  subdue. 
But  there,  the  bigoted  monarchs  and  superstitious 
clergy,   fiercely  set  all  their  engines  at  work  to 
suppress  the  hated  innovations ;  and,  after  torrents 
of  bloodshed,  by  martyrs  innumerable — tortures, 
racks  and  gibbets,  prevailed  to  extinquish  the  flame. 
The  light  of  truth  was  quite  put  out,  and  obscure 
darkness  has  there  reigned  ever  since,  with  debasing 
superstition  beyond  that  of  any  other  country.     1 
include  Portugal,  where  the  same  steps,  under  the 
same  monarch,  produced  the  same  miserable.eflFects, 
to  the  utter  subversion  of  all  gospel  grace  and  truth. 

The  Spanish  dominions  in  Italy  shared,  nearly 
the  same  fete  ;  and,  though  Naples  would  not  ad- 
mit the  inquisition,  the  persecution  of  the  reformers 
was  equally  inveterate,  The  brave  Ochino,  and 
the  excellent  Peter  Martyr,  exerted  their  zeal  and 
eloquence,  not  quite  in  vain,  but  without  being 
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able  to  effect  a  national  change.  Compelled  to  fly 
for  their  lives,  they  took  refuge  in  foreign  lands, 
and  watered  the  garden  of  strangers  with  the  dew 
of  that  heavenly  wisdom  which  their  deluded  coun- 
trymen prevented  from  dropping  on  themselves. 

Through  all  regions  under  papal  jurisdiction, 
every  eflFort  of  craft  and  cruelty  was  employed  ; 
'and  from  the  Alps  to  the  extremity  of  Calabria, 
the  name  of  Protestant  exterminated. 

Thus  stood  the  account,  at  last,  between  Protes- 
tants and  Papists  in  Europe.  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Holland,  all  Protestant  governments.  Italy» 
Spain,  Portugal,  the  Belgic  provinces,  under  the 
Spanish  yoke,  all  papal.  Germany,  with  its  vast 
dependencies  divided,  and  nearly  poised  in  interest 
between  both,  every  state  having  a  mixture  of 
its  opponents ;  in  some  tolerated,  in  others  per- 
jecuted.  Switzerland  divided,  but  the  prepondera- 
ting weight,  and  greater  numbers,  Protestants  ; 
and  France,  more  than  once  on  the  equilibrium, 
ready  to  change  its  dominant  religion  ;  and  at  last 
returning  to  the  house  of  bondage,  though  with 
millions  of  its  inhabitants  firm*  in  the  Protestant 
faith. 

The  numbers  were  still  on  the  side  of  the  Cath- 
olics, and  their  union  under  one  visible  head, 
greatly  in  their  fevour,  politically  speaking ;  whilst 
the  Protestants  quickly  separated  into  two  great 
bodies,  besides  other  sub-divisions,  at  the  heads 
of  which  were  Luther  and  Melancthou  on  the  one 
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haxid,  of  the  Angsburs;  Confession ;  and  on  the  other, 
of  the  Helvetic  Confession^  were  (Ecolampadius  and 
Calvin.  These  also  were  pretty  nearly  balanced. 
In  the  north  Lutheranism  generally  prevailed. 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  the  far  larger  part 
of  the  German  empire,  followed  the  Augsburg 
Confession  ;  whilst  the  British  islands,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  Geneva,  France,  and  many  estates  of 
Germany,  adopted  the  confession  of  faith  which 
hath  since  obtained  the  name  of  the  reformed,  or 
Calvanistic. 
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CHAETER    V. 

6n  the  learning  and  heresies  of  the  times« 

A  HE  general  conflict,  which  now  agitated  the 
Christian  world,  contributed  exceedingly  to  sharp- 
en the  ingenuity  of  the  combatants  ;  and  to  excite 
the  greatest  xeal  of  enquiry  into  every  branch  of 
knowledge.    And,  as  such  seasons  peculiarly  rouse 
and  bring  forth  the  latent  sparks  of  genius,  which 
would  otherwise  lie  dormant  and  unnoticed,  never 
was  there  a  more  vived  light  of  learning  displayed, 
and  a  greater  number  of  men  of  the  first  abilities 
produced   on   the  theatre  of  the  world.     Every 
where  seminaries  and.  univei^ities  were  endowed^ 
erected,  enlarged,  and  the  numbers  of  students 
immense.  The  mode  of  tuition  also  in  all  Protestant . 
countries  became  amazingly  improved  ;  and  all  the 
sciences,  as  well  as  theology,  placed  on  a  different 
footing.     Aristotle,  though  still  prevalent  in  the 
schools,  was  controled  from  exercising  his  former 
despotic  rule,  by  the  good  sense,  the  enlarged  views, 
and  the  sound  divinity  of  the  times.  The  ingenious 
Ramus,  in  France,  introduced  a  different  method 
of  reasoning,  which  exasperated  the  old  partisans 
of  the  Stagy  rite:   and  Paracelsus  began  to  open 
the  road  to  the  higher  progress  of  experimental 
philosophy^  by  his  researches  into  the  first  ele- 
ments of  bodies  by  fire  and  solutipn  ;  though  stiU 
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tinctured  with  the  follies  of  magic  and  alchemy, 
yet  his  chemistry  led  the  way  to  all  the  noble  im- 
provements which  have  since  been  made. 

The  immense  impressions  of  ancient  classical 
writings,  through  the  indefatigable  labour  of 
editors,  and  the  happy  invention  of  printing,  spread 
a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  love  of  the 
bei/es  letires  through  all  the  nations ;  especially 
those  who  were  reformed  ;  where  science  of  every 
sort  was  peculiarly  cultivated  ;  and,  above  all, 
scriptural  knowledge  was  pursued  with  singular 
avidity.  Not  only  was  the  Bible  now  in  every 
hand,  in  their  native  tongue  ;  but  the  comments 
and  expositions,  critical  and  practical,  of  the  re- 
formers^  excite  the  approbation,  and  continue  to 
promote  the  edification  of  the  present  day,  how- 
ever highly  advanced  in  all  the  attainments  of  crit- 
icism and  literature.  I  will  only  mention  the 
comment  of  Luther  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  as  an  enduring  monument  of  sound  divinity, 
and  biblical  erudition :  and  the  institutes  of  Calvin 
equally  admirable  for  their  argument  as  their  latin- 
ity.  But  the  freedom  of  enquiry  now  introduced, 
in  minds  untaught  of  God,  and  rising  on  the  stilts 
of  vain  imagination  to  a  wisdom  above  what  is 
written,  was  naturally  productive  of  very  fearful 
consequences.  Science,  when  under  the  control 
of  faith,  and  bowing  before  revelation,  it  presumes 
not  to  intrude  into  the  things  it  hath  not  seen,  is 
a  blessing  to  the  Church,  and  highly  contributive 
to  every  thing  which  is  excellent  and  of  g^^" 
report.     But  where  men,  vainly  puffed  up  of  their 
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fleshly  mind,  suppose  thai  wisdom  of  man  which 
is  foolishness  with  God,  and  that  intellect,  which  is 
darkened  through  corruption,  capable  of  deciding 
respecting  truths  above  our  comprehension,  though 
implying  no  contradiction  to  the  truest  reason, 
then  error  and  blasphemy  come  in   like  a  flood. 
Revelation  stands  at  their  bar  as  a  culprit,  because 
challenging  implicit  submission,  which  they  are 
indisposed   to  pay  ;  and  every  thing  mysterious 
must  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  their  philosophy, 
and  be  rejected  of  admitted,  only  as  it  accords 
with,  or    differs   from,  their   supposed    infallible 
reason.     Hence  arose  a  numerous  host  of  anti- 
christian^  doctors,  who    are  still   increasing,  and 
threatening  us  with  as  fearful  a  deluge  of  false 
philosophy,  to  overwhelm  the  Christian  name,  as 
before  it  had  been  menaced  by  superstition  and 
popery.     Helvetius,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Hume, 
Gibbon,  and  all  the  infidel  tribe  of  this  day,  are 
but  the  spawn  of  Pomponatius,  Bodin,   Rabelais, 
Montaigne,  Bembo,  Bruno,  Taurellus,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  others,  who  then  treated  all  religion  with 
contempt  and  ridicule,  and  insipuated,  that  Chris- 
tianity deserved  no  more  respect  than  Paga.nism  or 
Mahomedism  ;  and   was  but  a  cunning  fable  in- 
vented by  priests  to  enslave  the  minds  of  the  ere-  ' 
dulous.     These  acute  geniuses,    indeed,    did   not 
always  agree  in  the  extent  of  their  discoveries  ; 
some  were  disposed,  as  the  followers  of  Socinus, 
to  allow  the  Christian  Saviour  a  name  among  the 
sages  deserving  honor ;  others  ridiculed  the  impos- 
tor, and  turned  his  miracles  into  contempt  ;  yet 
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they  professed  veneration  for  a  Supreme  Being, 
and  supposed  their  might  be  "a  God  ;  whilst  the 
more  advanced  in  science,  doubted  his  very  being 
or  existence,  and  proceeded  to  the  summit  of  hu- 
man wisdom,  to  know  exactly  (what  the  fool  or 
wicked  man  wishes,  and  saith  in  his  heart)  that 
**  there  is  no  God."  France,  eminent  in  that  day 
as  in  our  own,  singularly  took  the  lead  in  this 
happy  discovery,  hid  from  ages  and  generations  ; 
yet,  for  a  long  while  bending  the  neck  under  the 
yoke  of  authority,  she  dared  not,  tiM  of  late,  assert 
the  reign  of  liberty  and  atheism. 

But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  learning  is  nd 
more  to  be  blamed  for  its  abuse,  than  the  sun  for 
the  venemous  and  poisonous  reptiles  hatched  by 
his  fervid  beams.  The  revealed  truths  of  God,  so 
far  from  shunning  investigation,  call  for  the  most 
accurate  enquiry  into  their  nature  and  evidence, 
and  approve  themselves  to  every  man's  conscience 
in  the  sight  of  God,  whom  sin  hath  not  en^slaved, 
and  taught  to  reject  what  he  dares  not  believe  \  and 
where  science,  falsely  so  called,  hath  not  preju- 
diced the  mind  against  evidence,  abundantly  more 
conclusive  than  any  upon  which  the  infidel  builds 
his  own  system  of  religion,  or  no  religion.  The 
rationalists  are  mistaken  if  they  think  wisdom  shall 
die  with  them.  The  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ 
will  carry  conviction  of  the  truth  to  the  heart,  in 
defiance  of  alMts  open  or  insidious  enemies,  and 
more  dangerous,  though  pretended  philosophic 
friends.     It  stands  not  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  but 
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in  the  power  of  God ;  and  as  many  as  are  ordained 
unto  eternal  life,  believe  to  the  saving  of  their 
souls.  With  regard  to  all  the  rest,  their  evil 
heart  of  unbelief  is  departed  from  the  living 
God,  and  *'  How  then/'  saith  Christ,  "  can  ye 
believe  ?'' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ON  THE  ACCESSION  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

JLn  Europe  scarcely  any  people  now  remained, 
who  had  not  assumed  the  outward  profession  of 
Christianity.  Even  in  Finland  and  Lapland,  thitily 
scattered  amidst  their  mossy  mountains,  and  ever- 
lasting snows,  the  inhabitants  received  from  some 
zealous  Swedish  missionaries  the  gospel,  light.  It 
is  feared  that  some  few  continue  in  heathenism 
unto  this  day,  or  with  such  a  tinge  of  Christianity 
only,  as  scarcely  forms  a  shade  of  difference.  In 
these  inhospitable  regions,  magic  and  witchcraft 
have  taken  their  last  refuge. 

,  But  a  vast  field  opened  for  the  diffusion  of  the 
word  of  truth,  in  the  discoveries  made  in  both  the 
Indies.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  eager  to 
extend  the  pale  of  popery  as  well  as  their  own  do- 
minion, not  only  spread  these  by  fire,  sword,  and 
inquisition,  but  enlisted  under  their  missionary 
banners,  regiments  of  friars,  black  and  white,  Fran- 
ciscans, and  Dominicans  ;  and  above  all  the  rest, 
the  newly  instituted  and  more  specious  company 
of  Jesuits,  who  penetrated  into  the  depths  of 
America,  Africa  and  Asia,  and  endeavoured  to 
erect  the  banner  of  the  Cross  in  China  and  Japan. 
An.  1550.  Nor  were  their  labours  without  the 
appearance  of  vast  success,  however  the  religion 
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which  they  taught  was  far  removed  from  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus.     To  me,   indeed,  and  those  who 
think  as  I  do,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether 
the  disciples  of  a  Xavier,  or  the  converts  of  Loyala 
and  Dominic,  with  their  partisans  of  the  Romish 
superstition,  should  be  admitted  among  the  num- 
ber of  Christians  ;  or  their  labours  be  thought  to 
have  contributed  to  the  promotion  and  further- 
ance, or  the  disgrace  and  hinderance  of  the  true 
religion  of  Christ.     Certain  it  is,  that  the  methods 
these  men  pursued  tended  much  more  to  make  dis- 
ciples to  themselves  and  the  pontiffs  of  Rome, 
than  to  form  the  mind  to  the  reception  of  evangel- 
ical truth,  or  the  heart  to  the  love  and  service  of  a 
reconciled  God.     And  the  zeal  of  these  apostles, 
fiercely  as  it  burned  to  make  converts  to  their 
opinions,    burned   more  fiercely    in    inquisitorial 
flames,  against  all  who  wished  to  worship  God  in 
the  way   they  called  heresy,  and  opposed  their 
falsehood  and  perversion  of  the  doctripes  of  the 
gospel,  as  well  as  condemned  their  idolatry  and 
superstitious  practices,   as  subversive  of  its  most 
fundamental  principles. 

A  feeble  eflFort  was  made  from  Geneva,  to  send 
missionaries  to  America,  among  the  poor  untutored 
Indians ;  though  no  success  appears  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  attempt.  The  settlements  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  North  America,  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
.  century,  laid  a  foundation  for  a  happier  issue ;  and 
opened  that  great  door  and  effectual,  for  the  preach- 
ing the  gospel,  which  hath  since  been  attended  with 
such  abundant  success.     Yet  it  must  not  be  con- 
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cealed,  and  ought  for  ever  to  be  lamented,  that 
settlements  made  with  commercial  views,  however 
ultimately  the  means  of  introducing  the  true  re- 
ligion, have  usually  commenced  with  acts  of 
oppression  highly  indefensible ;  and  with  the 
erection  of  a  dominion  in  lands  to  which  the  in- 
vaders had  no  just  title.  God  can,  indeed,  bring 
good  out  of  human  evil,  but  the  evil  is  not  the 
less,  because  of  the  providential  benefits  ultimately 
resulting  from  the  commerce  or  conquests  of 
wicked  men. 
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i 

CHAPTER    VII. 

on  THE  PROGHESS  OF  THE  TRUE  CHURCH. 


w, 


HEN  the  reformation  became  established, 
the  different  nations  professing  the  Christian  name 
divided  :  three  great  bodies,  each  claiming  to  be 
'the  true  Churchy  and  in  general,  exclusively  so,  com« 
po^ed  the  Christian  world.  The  most  ancient, 
the  Greek  Church  ;  the  more  modern,  the  Latin  or 
fFestem  Church  ;  and  the  late  vast  rent  made  from 
it,  now  distinguished  by  ihe  Protestant  Church. 
As  my  object  in  this  account,  is  the  Spiritual  Church 
of  Christ,  and  not  the  formal  and  nominal  one, 
which  under  pomp,  ceremonies,  and  superstition, 
Jbad  smothered  all  vital  godliness,  my  chief  atten- 
tion will  be  confined  to  the  latter.  Nor  therein 
shall  I  presume  to  find  a  general  body  of  real 
Christians  ;  far  from  it.  The  faithful  were  ever  feVv. 
The  Protestants  themselves,  as  a  body,  were  only 
in  name^  what  their  confessions  of  faith  should 
have  led  them  to  be  in  reality ;  and  therefore 
among  them^  as  ever  before,  the  Spiritual  Church 
must  be  followed  by  the  traces  of  the  Cross  under 
which  it  groaned,  and  the  reproach  of  Christ, 
which  ever  rested  upon  the  disciples  of  the  Son  of 
God  ;  as  it  must  forever  do  on  those,  who,  holding 
up  the  word  of  light,  in  its  purity,  and  adorning 
it  by  a  conversation  becoming  godliness,  upbraid 
Vol.  II.  S 
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their  fellows  for  their  hypocrisy,  and  dereliction 
of  the  principles  which  they  have  professed ; 
.bearing  witness  to  their  deeds  that  they  are 
.wrought  in  darkness  :  and  thus  as  sharply  con- 
demning unfaithful  Protestants,  and  apostates  from 
the  gospel,  as  the  idolatries  of  popery,  and  the 
debasements  of  superstition* 


SECTION  L 


THE  GREEK  CHURCH. 


T] 


HIS  eldest  branch  of  Christianity  still  sub- 
sists, though  reduced  by  the  Mahomedan  power 
to  the  lowest  distress,  and  deprived  of  all  its  former 
splendor.  Every  attempt  to  form  a  union  with, 
or  rather  to  obtain  a  submission  to  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  con&tantly  failed  ;  and  ended  usually  in 
mutual  anathemas.  After  the  taking  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  glory  of  her  patriarch  faded  greatly, 
and  his  dominion  was  equally  reduced;  though  he 
still  exercised  some  authority  over  the  other  three 
great  patriarchates  of  Alexandria^^^Antioch,  and 
Jerusalem.  Russia,  the  present  Alfef  member  of 
his  communion,  has  long  withdrawn  herself  from 
his  obedience,  and  is  governed  by  her  own  patri- 
arch, who  acknowledges  no  dependence  on  Con- 
stantinople. His  nominal  dominion,  however,  is 
still  wide,  extending  over  all  the  East,  Greece,  the 
the  isles  of  the  Archipelago,  Walachia,  Moldavia, 
and  reaching  into  Poland.    But  the  very  abased 
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state  of  the  Greaks,  their  ignorance,  superstition, 
and  tot^l  abandonment  of  all  that  can  be  reckoned 
worthy  the  name  of  Christian,  renders  their  his- 
tory little  interesting,  where  thfi  object  is  the  en- 
quiry into  the  living  Church. 

The  divisions,  that  have  been  mentioned  before, 
»till  subsisted  in  the  Eastern  church.  The  Nesto- 
rians,  and  Monophysite  Christians  had  their  inde- 
pendent patriarchs ;  not  under  the  Constantinopol- 
itan  jurisdiction,  and  if  any  real  religion  subsisted, 
it  was  probably  to  be  found  among  the  Niestorians, 
who  were  said  to  be  neither  so  superstitious,  nor 
so  much  loaded  with  rites  and  ceremonies  as  their 
brethren.  The  Jacobites,  Cophts,  Armenians, 
Aby^s'mians,  and  a  variety  of  inferior  sects,  were 
branches  of  one  or  other  of  these  greater  sectaries. 
They  had  their  own  convents,  bishops  and  pastors,  • 
equally  jealous  of  their  independence,  and  I  fear, 
in  general,  fir  from  every  thing  which  could  deserve 
the  name  of  real  godliness.  The  Romish  mis- 
sionaries have  exerted  their  endeavours  to  bring 
over  all  these  various  sectaries  to  the  church  of 
Rome ;  and  have,  by  influence  and  money,  pre- 
vailed on  some  congregations  to  make  profession 
of  obedience^  the  Roman  pontiflf;  on  which  new 
bishops  and  patriarchs  have  been  pompously 
created  to  fill  these  Romish  sees,  under  an  idea  of 
his  recovered  dominion.  But  in  general  it  hath 
been  an  imposition  ;  and  the  converts  to  Roman- 
ism only  held  in  subjection,  whilst  the  cause 
operated,  of  poverty  receiving  support. 
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As  impotent  have  been  the  eflForts  of  Rome  to 
obtain  dominion  over  the  rising  nation  of  the  Rus- 
sians ;  all  attempts  in  the  issue  proved  abortive ; 
^nd  have  for  a  long  while  been  abandoned* 

Whatever  dignity  or  prerogatives  are  still  pre- 
served to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  he  is 
obliged  to  purchase  them  dearly  of  the  Turkish 
Vizier.  And  though  an  election  to  that  high  office 
is  made  by  the  adjacent  bishops,  yet  through  the 
ambition  of  supremacy,  tempting  these  base  eccle- 
siastics on  one  hand,  and  the  avarice  of  the  Turlc- 
ish  rulers  on  the  other,  the  changes  are  frequent, 
and  the  see  goes  to  the  best  bidder,  who  is  some- 
times hardly  enthroned,  before  he  loses  his  honors 
and  purchase  money,  to  be  displaced  by  some  other 
bishop,  who  can  bribe  higher. 

The  stateof  contempt,  oppression,  and  ignorance 
into  which  they  are  sunk  under  the  Mahomedan 
government,  is  deplorable;  and  the  corruption  of 
manners  among  their  priests  and  people  awfully 
universal :  tenacious  only  of  their  miserable  forms 
and  ceremonies,  in  which  all  their  Christianity 
consists,  and  strangers  alike  to  gospel  doctrines, 
and  the  purity  of  godliness.  The  latest  accounts 
of  the  Abyssinian  church,  by  Bruce,  hardly  mani- 
fest a  ray  of  true  Christianity  remaining.  And 
Russia,  even  now,  has  scai^cely  emerged  from  the 
common  sink  of  ignorance,  intemperance,  and 
superstition. 
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The  Lutherans  at  first  attempted  to  form  a  union 
with  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  the  wise 
and  gentle  Melancthon,  sent  tlieir  confession  of 
faith  to  him.  But  alas  !  the  pride  of  Greece  was 
just  as  great  as  tlie  pride  of  Rome  ;  and  coalition 
with  the  superstitions  of  the  one  as  impracticable 
as  with  the  other.  Since  then  1  believe  they  have 
been  lefk  without  farther  application,  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  own  saints,  relics,  dignity,  poverty, 
pride  and  ignorance. 


SECTION  11. 


THE   CHURCH   OF   ROME. 


Ti 


HE  right  arm  of  popish  power  and  dominion 
was  cut  off  by  the  reformation.  Every  attempt  to 
regain  their  lost  authority  has  proved  abortive^ 
Thousands  upon  thousands  have  fallen  by  the 
sword  of  war,  and  the  inquisitors  ;  but  the  fatal 
blow  was  struck,  and  though  every  effort  hath 
been  made  to  heal  the  deadly  wound,  it  was  incu- 
rable ;  and  Rome  now  seems  hastening  fast  to  final 
destruction. 

Yet  the  pontifical  see  remined  eminent  in  power, 
wealth  and  dignity  ;  and  lorded  it,  though  not 
with  such  despotic  power  as  before,  over  the  na- 
tions under  its  obedience.  A  new  model  was  form* 
ed  for  the  political  management  of  its  interests  ; 
and  though  none  of  its  pretensions  were  abated,  a 
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general  council  was  still  supposed  by  many  to  be 
paramount  over  all  the^  Christians  in  the  Roman 
pale.  However,  the  infallibility  of  the  holy  see 
became  better  secured  by  a  previous  consultation 
with  the  principal  cardinals,  in  matters  of  relig- 
ious controversy  ;  which  prudence  now  made  ne- 
cessary before  any  bull  issued.  A  variety  of  se- 
parate congf^egations  were  established,  for  diiFerent 
branches  of  business,  among  which  one  Jbr  relics 
is  not  forgotten  ;  that  all  matters  might  l3e  trans- 
acted with  the  profoundest  policy,  and  occasions 
prevented  for  Protestant  accusations.  And  in  these 
congregations  many  things  were  carried,  and  adop- 
ted in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  infallible 
head. 

The  monarchs  of  Europe  gained  greatly  by  tlie 
reformation.  The  fulminations  of  the  pontifical 
see  lost  all  the  momentum,  that  had  before  made 
the  strongest  Colossus  to  tremble.  It  was  seen 
in  the  case  of  the  English  King,  .how  dangerous  it 
was  to  provoke  those  who  could  so  easily  avenge 
tliemselves;  and,  therefore,  the  pontiffs  cautiously 
contented  with  assuming"'  the  same  power,  made 
a  virtue  of  tlieir  clemency  in  not  exerting  it. 
As  they  could  proceed  no  longer  in  the  way  of 
open  war,  it  became  more  needful  to  provide  se- 
cret, but  mighty  agents  to  prop  up  the  pillars  of 
their  tottering  throne.  The  mendicant  tribes  had 
rather  fallen  into  disgilace,  and  some  of  their 
branches  had  given  much  vexation  to  the  holy  see, 
as  the  Fratricelli.  Auxiliaries  were  wanted,  who 
should  unite  learning,  zeal  and  genius,  with  the 
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most  devoted  submission  to  Rome  and  her  pon- 
tiiFs ;  whose  abilities  might  introduce  them  into 
the  cabinets  of  monarchs  as  confessora;  whose 
science  might  dispel  ignorance  from  the  schools  ; 
and  whose  unlimited  obedience  might  render  them 
proper  tools  to  spread,  as  missionaries,  the  Roman 
supremacy,  through  the  old  world  and  the  new  ; 
exactly  such  was  found  in  the  order  of  Jesuits. 
The  fanatic,  but  intrepid  Loyola  was  their  founder; 
and  the  Roman  see  adopted  them  with  cordial 
affection,  as  its  devoted  satellites.  An.  1550;  im- 
posing on  them,  among  other  common  vows  of 
obedience,  poverty  ami  chastity,  an  additioi|al 
engagement,  **  to  hasten  without  hesitation  to  any 
part  of  the  earth,  and  for  any  purpose  which  the 
pontiff  should  enjoin  them.^^  For  this  end,  a 
choice  selection  was  made,  of  the  most  ingenious, 
the  most  learned,  the  most  adroit,  and  the  best 
skilled  in  mechanic  arts,  as  well  as  mathematics, 
painting,  and  philosophy.  Their  zeal  and  activity 
roused  the  slumbering  Franciscans  and  Domin- 
icans to  jealousy.  They  buckled  on  their  armour 
afresh,  and  sharpened  their  weapons  to  contest 
the  palm  of  victory  with  their  brethren  of  the  new 
fraternity  ;  and  in  nothing  yield  to  theni  in  devo- 
tion, and  loyalty  to  the  holy  see. 

The  accommodating  manners  of  this  new  order  ; 
their  profound  dissimulation  ;  their  artful  insinua- 
tion into  the  courts  of  princes,  and  the  secrets  of 
men  ;  their  penetration  in  the  discovery  of  the  best 
means  of  effecting  their  purposes  ;  and  their  easi- 
ness in  relaxing  the  severity  of  penance  and  mo- 
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rals,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  penitent;  soon 
procured  them  universal  preference.  All  the  ma- 
lice and  envy  of  their  brethren,  though  exerted  to 
bring  them  into  suspicion,  and  to  diminish  their 
influence,  was  abortive.  The  favour  of  Rome,  but 
much  more  their  own  policy  and  cunning,  preserv- 
ed and  increa-^ed  the  credit  of  the  order,  and  raised 
it  to  the  summit  of  eminence,  above  all  their  fel- 
lows ;  an  eminence  they  long  maintained  :  and  by 
their  activity  and  artifice  supported  and  enlarged 
the  bounds  of  the  papal  jurisdiction. 

Yet. in  the  vigour  of  youth,  and  the  zenith  of 
their  prosperity,  the  good  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
Brown,  ventured  to  pronounce  their  doom  with  a 
precision  approaching  prophecy.  After  speaking 
in  his  sermon  of  the  wondrous  progress  the  Jesuits 
were  making  in  the  world,  and  which  their  very 
constitution  was  formed  to  produce,  he  adds,  but, 
"  God  shall  suddenly  cut  off  this  society,  even  t>y 
"  the  hand  of  those  who  have  most  succoured 
"  them  and  made  use  of  them,-  so  that  at  the  end 
"  they  shall  become  odious  to  all  nations.  They 
"  shall  have  no  resting  place  upon  earth,  and  a 
"Jew  shall  have  more  favour  than  a  Jesuit.*^ 
The  appointed  time  came.  The  Roman  powier 
itself  is  humbled  to  the  dust,  and  to  this  nothing 
has  more  contribiUed  then  the  destruction  of  this 
Very  order  by  the  papal  see  itself.     An,    1773. 

A  variety  of  other  orders  arose,  whose  names  I 
shall  only  mention,  without  their  particularities, 
the   Theatines^    Barnabites,    Faihers  of  Somasquoj 
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Priests  of  the  Oratorj/^  &c.  all  professing  to  revive 
the  ancient  sanctity  of  manners,  and  to  exhibit  a 
purer  model  than  the  debased  state  of  the  monas* 
ticNorders,  and  the  clergy  in  general  aflForded« 
This  decline  was  a  favourite  topic  of  the  reformers, 
indeed  their  rebukes,  I  may  call  them  invectives, 
roused  the  whole  sacerdatal  tribe  to  a  greater  de- 
cency of  conduct.  The  inferior  clergy,  at  leasts 
put  on  a  face  of  gravity,  and  external  sobriety  and 
seriousness  ;  and  the  different  orders  entered  upon 
various  reforms  ;  a  proof  how  much  they  were 
needed.  Hence  arose  the  new  branch  of  Francis- 
cans, who  adopted  the  rigorous  rules  of  St.  Francis, 
and  bear  the  name  of  Capuchins^  from  the  additional 
cowl  added  to  their  habit ;  which  innovation  of- 
fended highly  many  of  their  brethren  ;  but  was 
confirmed  by  the  Pope,  and  continues  the  badge 
of  their  order. 

So  far,  indeed,  the  church  of  Rome  itself,  highly 
profited  by  the  reformation.  The  honor  of  their 
vocation,  and  the  desire  to  remove  the  reproaches 
of  the  Lutherans,  produced  much  more  beneficial 
effects  than  all  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Trent. 
Nor  less  did  the  same  cause  operate  in  stimulating 
them  to  excel  in  literature,  wherein  the  Jesuits  set 
an  admirable  example.  Indefatigable  in  pursuit 
«)f  knowledge  themselves,  they  became  the  pre- 
ceptors to  others,  in  all  polite  literature  as  well  as 
theological  learning.  Still  adhering,  however,  to 
Aristotelian  subtilties  in  dispute,  in  order  to  puz- 
zle adversaries  whom  thiey  could  not  confute. 
Hence  the  Romish   church  furnished  a  host  of 
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men,  high  in  reputation  for  attainments  in  science 
of  every  kind.  And  thus  they  were  as  much  in- 
debted to  the  reformation  for  the  revival  of  lite- 
rature, as  for  the  amendment  of  their  morals. 

Yet  this  amendment  rather  reached  the  inferior 
than  the  superior  clergy.  The  popes  themselves, 
though  more  decent  in  general  than  before,  contin- 
ued, many  of  them,  to  dishonour  the  high  station 
in  which  they  were  placed,  and  shewed  themselves 
as  mucli  beyond  shame  as  above  control.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  Pius  the  Third,  had,  be- 
sides other  acts  of  atrocity  charged  upon  him,  rai- 
sed his  two  bastard  sons,  in  their  infancy,  to  be 
cardinals.  And  his  successor,  Julius  the  Third, 
was  no  sooner  seated  on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter, 
than  he  placed  the  red  hat  on  the  head  of  the  boy, 
who  was  the  keeper  of  his  monkeys,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  his  infamous  passion. 

The  greater  bishops*  whose  immense  revenues 
aflforded  them  all  the  magnificenceof  earthly  gran- 
deur, displayed  few  of  the  features  of  the  lowly 
Nazarene.  Many  of  them,  princes  of  the  empire, 
exhibited  all  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  majesty. 
And  courts  of  monarchs  attached  the  prelates  in 
general,  more  than  their  dioceses  ;  to  which  they 
regarded  it  as  a  kind  of  banishment,  to  be  confi- 
ned. Yet,  upon  the  whole,  throughout  the  papal 
pale,  there  was  a  considerable  change  for  the  bet- 
ter in  the  manners  of  the  clergy  ;  and  they  became 
in  general  less  profligate,  and  their  minds  better 
informed. 
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An.  1545.  TM  council  of  Trent  had  assembled 
to  ascertain  the  doctrines^  restore  the  discipline^  and 
correct  the  manners  of  the  Church  ;  to  all  which  it 
applied  but  ineffectual  and  miserable  remedies^ 
Though  the  papal  power  swayed  all  the  delibera- 
tions, and  the  legates  dictacted  the  decrees,  still 
the  popes  arrogated  to  themselves  the  sole  right  of 
mierpreiing  them.  And  for  that  purpose,  an  es- 
pecial congregation  at  Rome  was  appointed.  So 
that  after  all  the  pretences  of  the  council's  delibe- 
ration and  decision,  it  remained  with  the  pontiff 
to  enforce  what  he  approved,  and  to  interpret  the 
rest  according  to  his  own  pleasure  and  interest. 
Thus,  after  the  farce  of  many  years  assembling  and 
debating,  all  depended  still  upon  the  great  inter- 
preter. It  was  impossible,  therefore,  that  any  other 
result  should  spring  from  all  this  wondrous  body 
of  collected  wisdom,  than  just  what  we  see,  the 
maintenance  of  the  despotic  power  of  the  Roman 
prelate,  and  the  confirmation  of  all  past  abuses, 
with  the  addition  of  many  more. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  the  decrees  of  this  council, 
which  would  carry  me  too  far,  and  shall  only  ob- 
serve that  its  decisions  were  admitted  only  partially 
in  some  states,  and  with  modifications  and  salvos 
in  others.  Nor  did  its  determinations  put  an  end 
to  the  disputes  of  Catholics  among  themselves,  any 
niore  than  prove  in  the  least  satisfactory  or  con* 
vincing  to  the  Protestants.  Their  boasted  unity  of 
doctrine  was  very  weak  indeed ;  and  the  reproach 
cast  on  the  Protestants,  and  their  differences  of 
opinion,  and  which  indeed  they  deserved  for  their 
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religious  disputes,  was  as  applicable  to  the  papists 
themselves.  Franciscans  against  Dominicans,  and 
Thomists  against  Scotists,  maintained  unceasing 
battle.  The  bishops  contended  for  their  divine 
right  and  jurisdiction  against  the  pope,  who  denied 
them  both,  but  as  a  favour  of  the  holy  see.  The 
GaUican  church  maintained  her  liberties  against 
papal  encroachments  ;  and  all  on  this  side  the 
Tnountains*exalted  the  supremacy  of  general  coun- 
cils above  the  Roman  sec.  The  Jesuits  drew  upon 
themselves  the  keenest  invectives  of  the  Benedic- 
tines and  others,  for  their  impudent  encroachments, 
and  suspicious  morality.  Matters  of  the  greatest 
moment  continued  to  be  disputed,  nor  could  all 
the  efforts  of  the  pontiffs  compel  or  induce  the 
angry  combatants  to  silence.  The  power  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Rome — the  subjects  of 
the  Catholic  church — the  nature,  necessity,  and 
efficacy  of  grace — the  principles  of  morals — the 
operation  of  the  sacraments — the  best  mode  of 
Christian  instruction — These,  and  many  other 
points,  were  disputed  with  abundant  acrimony. 

The  council  of  Trent  made  no  alteration  in  rites 
and  ceremonies.  Many,  indeed,  desired  a  reforma- 
tion in  the  grosser  abuses ;  but  this  was  touching 
priestcraft  in  a  tender  part.  The  papal  legates  and 
their  party  therefore  warded  off  the  blow.  Idolatry, 
images,  relics,  frauds,  maintained  their  ground. 
Indeed,  where  the  Protestants  are  still  numerous, 
or  their  proximity  makes  more  circumspection 
needful,  the  more  offensive  acts  of  idolatry,  and 
the  grosser  frauds  are  avoided.     But  in  the  more 
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enslaved  countries  of  Romanism,  in  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  their  colonies,  their  superstition  still 
reigns  triumphant,  and  fraud  and  folly  appear 
without  a  blush.  The  blood  ^of  St.  Januarius  reg- 
ularly liquefies  ;  and  the  milk  of  the  Virgin  is  a^i 
fresh  as  if  it  had  been  just  drawn  from  her  breasts 
in  Palestine. 

The  Bible  was  one  of  the  forbidden  books  which 
the  people  might  not  consult  without  permission. 
And  no  man  must  comment  on  the  Scriptures,  eveo 
in  private,  in  any  way  different  from  the  language 
of  the  Church  :  nor  print  without  a  license.  So 
truly  is  the  key  of  knowledge  reserved  by  the 
popes  in  their  own  custody.  And  wherever  their 
imperious  decrees  are  obeyed,  the  Holy  Scriptures 
are  a  book  sealed,  and  all  divine  knowledge  confi- 
ned to  the  miserable  mass  and  breviary,  and  such 
wretched  discourses  as  serve  to  fix  the  ignorance 
of  divine  things  more  inveterate,  by  inspiring 
confidence  in  their  own  deceived  and  deceiving 
spiritual  guides. 

It  was  ridiculous  enough,  that  in  this  wise  as- 
sembly, the  Vulgate^  the  ancient  Latin  translation 
of  the  Bible  then  in  use,  though  full  of  the  grossest 
mistakes  and  deviations  from  the  original,  was  con- 
secrated forever  as  the  only  authentic  and  perfect 
translation  ;  and  withal  it  was  determined,  that 
this  version  should  be  accurately  revised  and  cor- 
recfed^  and  a  new  edition  published  by  authority ; 
and  this  too  was  never  done  :  so  that  the  people 
were  left  in  the  strangest  situation  imaginable,  and 
the  teachers  themselves  in  circumstances  the  most 
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embarrassing  :  compelled  to  use  as  a  consecrated 
translation,  from  which  they  may  not  depart,  a 
version  confessedly  in  need  of  correction  ;  and 
promised  a  new  edition  still  more  perfect,  which 
was  never  taken  in  hand, 

The  state  of  pure  religion,  in  a  Church  so  cor- 
rupt, even  in  the  fountain  head  itself,  may  easily 
be  conceived  :  where  all  godliness  consisted  in  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the  holy  see,  and  exact  atten- 
tion to  the  formularies  of  devotion,  the  perform- 
ance of  penance,  and  the  purchase  of  indulgences. 
Yet  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  whole  body  was 
latterly  destitute  of  the  life  of  Christianity-  Amidst 
all  the  prevailings  of  iniquity,  and  the  servitude  of 
superstition,  the  writings  of  some  of  those  who 
were  called  mystical  divines^  shew,  that  they  cul- 
tivated still  the  religion  of  the  heart ;  and  however 
debased  by  prejudice  and  error,  supposed  the  life 
of  godliness  to  consist  in  a  state  of  conscious  favour 
and  communion  with  God  ;  producing  real  purity 
of  mind,  and  holiness  of  conversation.  But  it  must 
be  confessed,  these  were  few  and  hidden  :  in  si- 
lence and  retirement  they  avoided  observation, 
and,  therefore,  escaped  the  charge  of  heresy,  which 
would  have  certainly  fastened  upon  them,  if  they 
had  not  been  content  to  keep  their  religion  to 
themselves.  Jesuitical  religion,  inquisitorial  re- 
ligion, the  established  religion  of  popery,  will 
allow  us  to  look  to  such  a  reliction  with  abhorrence 
only,  and.no  hope. 

We  turn  therefore  to  a  more  pleasing  scene,  the 
Church  reformed  from  the  abominations  of  popery ; 
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not  but  that  we  shall  find  therein  much  to  lament, 
and  much  to  condemn.  Yet,  there  the  living  body 
subsisted  of  pure  religion,  and  u/)defiled;  therein 
we  shall  discover  genuine  Christianity  ;  and,  though 
small,  a  seed  that  shall  be  to  the  Liord  for  a  gene- 
ration, the  remnant  according  to  the  election  of 
grace. 

SECTION  III. 

t 

ON  THE   CHURCH    REFORMED    FROM   THE   ERRORS 
OF   POPERY. 

JL  am  entering  on  a  subject,  in  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  that  absolute  impartiality  which 
is  so  desirable ;  and  not  to  be  warped  into  misre- 
presentation by  educational  prejudices.  To  have 
a  decided  opinion  in  a  matter  so  momentous,  as 
regards  the  salvation  of  men's  souls,  is  our  duty, 
and  highly  approvable  :  but,  though  a  Protestant, 
I  will  pledge  myself  intentionally  not  to  deceive ; 
and  will  speak  the  truth  as  far  as  I  know  it, 
whether  respecting  Protestant  or  Papist,  or  the 
different  denominations  among  ourselves,  without 
hiding  the  blemishes  of  my  own.  I  can  truly 
aver,  I  seek  simply  truth,  as  it  is  revealed  in  the 
Bible ;  and  I  mean  to  embrace  it  in  a  profession 
open  and  undisguised,  of  whatever  I  find  in  the 
Scripture,  respecting  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of 
the  true  Church  :  and  wherever  I  am  mistaken  in 
my  representations,  my  ears  are  open  to  convic- 
tion, and  my  pen  ready  to  correct  unintentional 
errorg. 
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The  body  of  Protestants  who  separated  from  the 
Romish  communion,  may  be  compftsed  under 
three  grand  Jivifiiong.  Iri  each  of  these  a  variety 
of  shades. of  difference  in  doctrine  and  discipline 
wi II  be  found .  The  Luiheran-^the  Calvinisis  and  the 
Heterodox — or  such  as  departed  from  their  brethren 
in  those  articles  of  faith,  which'  both  the  others 
had  laid  down  as  fundamental,  and  essential  to 
salvation. 

1st.  THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

THE  great  Reformer,  Luther,  left  his  name,  as 
the  markof  unfon  in  that  Church,  which  was  in  a 
peculiar  manner  indebted  to  his  labours.  We 
have  seen  its'  rise,  through  the  intrepid  oppositJbn 
of  an  Augustirt  monk,  to  the  papal  abuses  ;  the 
exclusion  of  those  who  adhered  to  him  from  the 
Roman  pale,  by  the  excommunication  of  Leo  X. 
the  vigorous  struggle,  till  the  confession  of  Augsburg^ 
when  it  began  to  grow  into  its  present  form  ;  its 
final  emancipation  from  all  pontifical  authority  ; 
and  its,  legal  independence  established  by  the 
pacification  of  Passau  ;  and  lastly,  by  the  peace  of 
Augsburg. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  reformatit)n  is,  that 
THE  Bible  alone  contains  the  religion  of 
Protestants,  which  every  man  is  to  read  and  con- 
^  .  sider  ;  and  thence  alone  to  draw  all  the  articles  of 
his  faith  and  practice  ;  and  nothing  is  binding 
upon  the  conscience,  but  what  is  there  clearly 
revealed,  or  necessarily  deducible  from  the  Scrip- 
ture declarations..    These  are  generally  admitted 
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principles ;  but  the  Protestant  Churches  have 
severally  differed  in  the  application  of  some  of 
them,  and  manifested  a  most  blameable  bigotry 
and  severity  towards  their  brethren,  in  enforcing 
their  own  interpretations  of  the  Scripture  ;  and, 
that  oftentimes,  according  to  their  own  acknow'- 
ledgments,  in  matters  not  essential  to  salvation. 

To  maintain  nearer  union  of  sentiment  and  wor- 
ship among  themselves,  each  Church  has  adopted 
particular  confessions  and  formularies,  which  have 
been  laid  down  as  necessary  to  communion  with 
that  body  ;  and  thus  hath  often  contracted  griev' 
ously  the  circle  of  exclusion  respecting  their 
brethren,  who  hold  with  them  one  head,  Christ, 
and  one  faith  in  all  essential  articles. 

The  Lutheran  doctrine  is  avowed  to  be  com- 
prised in  the  Augsburg  Confession ;  and  in  Melanc- 
thon's  Apology  for  it,  in  reply  to  the  popish  objec« 
tions  ;  these  are  regarded  as  of  first  authority  : 
though  it  must  be  confessed,  some  of  the  opinions 
respecting  the  real  presence  in  the  £ucharist,  are 
far  more  objectionable,  in  the  Apology  than  ia 
the  Confession.  The  articles  of  Sma/kaldy  drawn 
up  by  Luther,  with  a  view  to  heal  if  possible,  the 
disputes  raised^  have  softened  down  some  of  the 
harsher  expressions  of  the  Augsburg  Confession ; 
and  with  the  caiechistns  of  the  great  Master,  are 
received  in  that  Church  as  directorial.  Whilst  the 
form  of  concord,  asserting  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's 
human  body,  and  the  real  presence  in  the  sacra- 
ment, with  the  brand  of  heresy,  and  the  sentence 
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of  eiccommunipatioa  fixed  upon  a}l  who  did  not 
re;ceive  these  dogmas,    though   it    was    strongly 
maintained  and  supported^by  the  more  rigid  Saxon  . 
divines  of  the  Lutheran  persuasion,  was  as  warmly 
disputed  ^nd  rejected,  by  the  more  moderate. 

The  leading  doctrines  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, are,  the  true  and  essential  divinity  of  the  Son  of 
God; 

His  substitution  apd  vicarious  sacrifice ;  and 

The  necessity^  freedom^  and  efficacy  of  divine  grace 
upon  the  human  heart. 

Where  God,  the  Son,  is  thus  known,  as  a  real 
Saviour  to  the  uttermost  ;  and  God  the  Spirit  ac- 
Jcnowledged  in  the  expedience  of  his  iniduence  on 
the  conscience,  why  should  any  thing  afterwards 
be  permitted  to  break  the  bands  of  union  between 
those  who  have  been  admitted  to  friendship  rgfith 
God? 

Respecting  the  government  of  the  Church  and 
its  forn^s,  it  is  admitted  universally  among  the 
Lutherans,  that  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  State, 
is  the  head  of  all  authority,  in  what  relates  to 
causes  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil ;  and,  that  the 
Church  is  subject  to  the  powers  that  are  establish- 
ed'; though  no  power  has  authority  to  alter  the 
revealed  word  of  Go(^,  or  to  impose  upon  the  con- 
science arbitrarily  its  own  dictates — consent,  not 
constraint,  must  form  Christian  union.  The  forms, 
therefore,  of  religion  to  be  observed,  though  gener- 
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ally  such  as  had  been  before  in  the  Church,  were 
purged  from  superstition  and  error ;  and  these 
forms  not  so  uniformly  prescribed,  but  that  some 
have  retained  rites,  which  others  have  rejected 
without  a  breach  of  unity  of  spirit;  as  they  agree 
that  indifferent  things  shall  be  left  indifferent. 

This  is  singularly  evident  in  the  mode  of  eccle- 
siastical government  established  in  the  Lutheran 
church.  In  Sweden  it  continues  to  be  episcopal. 
In  Norway  the  same.  In  Denmark,  under  the 
name  of  superintendant^  all  episcopal  authority  is 
retained.  Whilst,  through  Germany,  the  supe- 
rior power  is  vested  in  a  consistory^  over  which 
there  is  a  president,  with  a  distinction  of  rank  and 
privileges,  and  a  subordination  of  inferior  clergy 
to  their  superiors,  diff^erent  from  the  parity  of  Pres- 
byterianism. 

Though  the  same  liturgical  form  is  not  every 
where  observed,  the  leading  features  of  worship  are 
alike.  The  public  service  on  the  Lord's  day  is 
universal  ;  and  occasional  worship  at  other  times; 
The  holy  Scriptures  are  every  where  read  in  the 
mother  tongue — Prayer,  without  a  liturgy,  though 
after  a  directory,  is  offered  to  God  in  Christ — with 
praise  in  psalms  and  hymns — Sermons  are  regular- 
ly preached  for  general  instruction — Catechising 
used  for  the  rising  generation — The  Lord's  supper 
is  celebrated  frequently,  by  all,  who,  after  exami- 
nation of  the  minister,  are  judged  intelligent  and 
admissible.  The  great  transactions  of  our  Lord 
are  commemorated  at  tlie  usual  seasons  ;  and  some 
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Lutheran  churches  observed  festivals,  which  others 
have  not  admitted. 

The  article  of  church  censures  so  much  abused 
and  so  much  neglected,  was  by  the  Lutheran  reg- 
ulation lodged  with  the  clergy  and  courts  of  their 
auperintendance ;  and  in  consequence  of  abuses  on 
the  one  hand  of  this  spiritual  power,  and  contempt 
on  the  other  of  its  censures,  this  branch  of  disci- 
pline is  in  a  very  degraded  state :  and  the  mo^-e 
corruption  multiplies  in  manners,  the  less  ability 
is  there  to  restrain  them.  Indeed,  in  the  Lutheran, 
as  in  the  Anglican  Church,  the  personal  influence 
of  a, good  example,  and  the  zealous  discharge  of 
the  ministerial  office,  will  do  more  to  awe  offenders 
and  revive  discipline,  than  any  sentences  pronoun- 
ced in  spiritual  courts.  Perhaps  the  feeling  com- 
plaints so  often  uttered  of  the  want  of  all  discipline, 
would  be  most  effectually  removed,  if  those  who 
made  them,  set  themselves  more  zealously  and 
faithfully  to  warn  the  unruly,  to  instruct  the  ig- 
norant, to'restore  the  fallen  ;  and  in  preaching  and 
living,  to  set  forth  the  true  apostolic  doctrine  and 
practice.  Their  rebukes  would  make  thef)roudesl 
tremble  ;  and  the  uniformity  of  their  conversation 
give  authority  to  their  exhortations. 

The  Lutheran  Church  had  by  the  .  peace  of 
Augsburg,  gained  a  first  establishment ;  but  the 
very  contract  which  had  secured  its  liberty,  check- 
ed its  progress ;  as  n«^ prelate,  dignitary,  or  other 
ecclesiastic,  could  come  over  to  this  faith  and 
worship;  without  the  forfeiture  of  all  his  ecclesias- 
tical preferment.    Td  this  the  Archbishop  of  Co- 
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logne  was  obliged, to  submit ;  preferring  a  wife  and 
Lutheranism  to  his  archbishopric,  which  he  vias 
compelled  to  resign.  However,  the  stedlast 
abettors  of  this  faith,  zealous  for  the  truths  they  . 
held,  disappointed  all  the  open  and  secret  attacks 
of  their  adversaries,  to  bring  them  back  to  tlie 
house  of  their  prison,  and  firmly  stood  their  ground, 
producing  a  noble  army  of  defendants,  men  of  the 
highest  eminence  for  literature,  as  well  as  zeal  and 
devotedness  to  Christ.  Among  them,  Melancthon, 
Carlostadt,  Camerarius,  Flaccus,  and  Chemnitz, 
deservedly  hold  the  first  places.  By  these,  learnin:; 
in  all  its  branches  was  promoted  and  cultivated. 
The  miserable  scholastic  theology  was  greatly 
exploded  by  Luther  and  his  noble  associates,  from 
a  conviction  of  its  barren  and  unfruitful  nature, 
and  a  more  rational  mode  of  investigation  of  the 
divine  truths  introduced,  where  the  Bible,  not 
Aristotle,  prevailed.  Yet  they  despised  not  the 
fair  deductions  of  syllogistic  reasoning,  whilst 
they  wished  to  banish  the  jargon  of  terms,  and 
the  subtilties  of  sophisms,  which  tended  merely  to 
puzzle,  instead  of  elucidating  the  subject. 

The  Theosophkts^  disciples  of  Paracelsus,  addict- 
ed to  chymistry,  and  the  solution  of  bodies  into 
their  first  principles,  with  the  most  diligent  expe- 
riments, joined  enthusiastic  ideas  of  inward  illumi- 
nations, as  the  means  of  arriving  at  discoveries 
above  the  native  reach  of  human  faculties.  Hoff- 
man, and  the  famous  Behman,  were  the  leaders  of 
this  school.  An  air  of  singular  piety  and  mystic 
devotion   engaged  a  number  of  disciples;    and 
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names,  highly  respectable,  are  mentibned  as  fa- 
vourers of  them,  such  as  Arntd  and  Wegelius. 

As  theological  science  was  peculiarly  pursued, 
many  eminent  expositors  of  Scripture  appeared  ; 
none  more  revered  than  the  great  Reformer  him- 
self,   from   whose  sentiments   it   is   to  be  justly 
lamented,  that  his  disciples  have  so  greatly  de- 
parted ;   and  'whilst  they  honor  him   with  such 
singular  devotion,    dispute  the  most  explicit  and 
characteristic  doctrines  of  his  theology,  of  which 
1  have  given  a  specimen  from  Lu therms  tract  against 
Erasmus.     I   may   quote  an  acknowledgment  of 
this,  from  the  translator  of  Mosheim,  whether  to 
the  honor  or  disgrace  of  Lutheranism,  let  every 
impartial  judge  determine.     "  The   doctrines  of 
•'  absolute predestinationyirresistahle grace ^  and  human 
**  impotence^  were  never  carried  to  a  more  excessive 
*'  length,  nor  maintained  with  a  more  virulent  ob- 
**  stinacy,  by  any  divine  than  they  were  by  Luther; 
**  but  in  these  times  he  has  very  few  followers,  in 
**  this  respect,  even  among  those  who  bear  his 
*'  name.^'     Of  whom   Dr.    Mosheim    also  says, 
•'  That  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  Church  hath 
•'  changed  by  degrees  its  original  form,  and  been 
"  improved  and  perfected  in  many  respects,  es- 
**  pecially  in  the  doctrines  q{  free  will\  predesiina- 
"  tion,  and  other  points^  in   which  the   Lutheran 
"  systems  of  divinity  of  an  earlier  date  are  so  far 
**  surpassed  by  those  of  modern  times.''    Perhaps 
theological  doctors  in  this  matter  may  still  differ, 
and  prefer  the  ancient  truths  to  modern  improvements ; 
nor  think  the  lengths,   to  which  Luther  carried 
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them,  excessive^  nor  his  defence  of  them  either 
virukni  or  obstinate.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  there  be 
any  thing  in  Lutheranism  peculiarly  excellent, 
they  plead  for  it  with  a  very  bad  grace,  who  in 
points  of  such  importance,  differ  from  their  leader, 
and  impeach  his  wisdom  and  his  s^eal  in  defence 
of  what  he  at  least  esteemed  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence. If  Bossuet,  and  the  papal  writers,  re- 
proached them  with  their  variations  from  their 
great  Reformer,  who  can  dare  to  sayi  there  is  not 
a  cause  ? 

The  doctrine  o^  justification  bif  faith  alone^  had 
never  a  clearer  expositor  than  Luther  ;  the  plain 
and  literal  sense  of  the  Scripture  he  adhered  to  as 
to  be  always  followed,  in  preference  to  all  allego- 
rical and  fanciful  interpretations  :  and  his  morals 
were  as  pure  as  his  doctrines  were  evangelical. 
Nor  can  I  by  any  means  think,  either  Luther  or 
Melancthon  defective,  as  has  been  suggested,  for 
not  giving  a  regular  system  of  morality^  when,  it  is 
acknowledged,  by  those  who  presume  to  censure 
them,  that  they  gave  the  fullest  practical  rules  and 
instructions  under  the  heads  of  the  law^  sin,  free 
wiil^  faith^  hope,  and  charity.  AH  other  morals 
that  spring  not  from  these  Christian  principles,  I  ' 
presume  they  disclaimed  and  disdained. 

Whatever  faults  men  were  pleased  to  find  with 
Luther^s  doctrine  on  the  points  above  mentioned 
when  he  was  dead,  none  murmured  disapprobation 
among  the  host  of  his  followers  whilst  he  was 
alive.     In  the  nature  of  the  Eucharist,  Carlostadt 
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had  dared  to  differ  from  him,  and  to  be  in  the 
right ;  in  the  rest  they  were  unanimous.  It  must 
be  admitted,  that  Luther  was  a  sharp  disputant, 
and  hardly  brooked  opposition — that  the  summit 
of  eminence,  to  which  he  was  deservedly  advanced, 
might  make  him  jealous,  or  treat  those  who  dif- 
fered from  him  with  too  much  asperity.  He  was 
a  man  of  vehement  spirit — the  times  were  rude —  . 
and  differences  of  opinion  were  not  met  with  the 
candor  and  politeness  of  more  modern  days.  I 
mean  not  this  to  excuse  what  is  condeinnable,  but 
as  a  caution  not  to  judge  him  rashly,  if  his  zeal  at 
any  time  appears  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  tem- 
perance. He  was  a  man,  a  sinful  man,  a  man  of 
like  passions  with  other  corrupted  creatures ;  ex- 
posed to  peculiar  provocations,  and  of  a  temper 
naturally  irascible.  Let  those  who  blame  him 
avoid  his  mistakes,  and  imitate  his  excellencies. 

I  have  before  spoken  of  his  harsh  treatment  of 
Carlostadt,  whom  his  interest  with  the  £lector 
drove  from  his  native  land ;  and  whatever  was 
pretended  as  the  cause,  the  real  one  may  be  found 
in  their  disputes  about  the  Eucharist.  The  same 
difference  of  opinion  produced  his  displeasure 
against  Schwendkfeldt,  a  Saxon  nobleman,  of  emi- 
nent piety  and  abilities,  who,  inclining  more  to  the 
simplicity  of  Zuinglius,  and  professing  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  errors  of  Luther  in  this  point  of  doc- 
trine, experienced  ^he  same  harsh  treatment  from 
bis  sovereign,  and  was  driven  into  banishment. 

An.  1538.    His  dispute  with  his  disciple  Agri- 
cola,  on  the  moral  law  and  its  obligations,  res« 
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pected  a  subject  of  more  importance  than  the  ideas 
of  mi/  presence.     Carrying  bis  vie\^s  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Mosaical  obligations,  to  the  moral  as  well 
as  the  ceremonial  law,  Agricola  pleaded  that  we 
weiy  no  longer  under  it,  as  our  rule  of  obedience, 
but  under  the  gospel,  as  a  nobler  dispensafion  of 
faith  working  by  love.     From  this  man  the  term 
Antinomian  became  applied  to  those  who  followed 
tins  idea  ;  and  some  are  said  to  have  pualied  the 
doctrine  to  the  support  of  the  most  dissolute  and 
immoral  practices,  as  perfectly  compatible  with  a 
state  of  union  with  Christ.    But  this  certainly  was 
not  the  case  with  Agricola,  and  many  others,  that 
have  been  charged  with  Antinomian  principles ; 
who,  however  they  may  speak  disparagingly  of  the 
law,  as  binding  Christian  men,  would  disclaim  the 
horrid  conclusions  which  their  adversaries  have 
presumed  to  draw  for  them.     Luther's  yigilance 
and  zeal  engaged  Agricola  either  to  explain  him- 
self, or  to  retract:  what  was  erroneous  in  his  posi- 
tions, and  he  continued  in  his  ministry. 

But,  though  Luther's  personal  weight,  aided  by 
his  vehemence,  and  supported  by  the  Protestant 
princes,  who  so  highly  reverenced  him,  •  contribu- 
ted to  maintain  aiv  appearance  of  unity  in  the  Lu:>« 
theran  Church,  and  to  crush  every  attempt  at  in^  \; 
novation  in  the  established  opinions ;  yet  no  sooner 
were  his  eyes  closed,  than  it  appeared  evident  that 
in  several  points  his  dearest  friends  thought  diffe- 
rently from  him.  The  commanding  authority  and 
warmth  of  Luther,  in  a  sort  overawed  the  gentle, 
but  most  learned  Melancthon*    He  would  not 
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Start  a  subject  of  dispute  ;  his  spirit  was  yielding 
and  conceding  to  a  fault.  No  marvel  he  shunned 
the  least  opposition  to^his  admired  friend.  When 
his  master  was  taken  from  his  head,  and  he  became 
the  leader  of  the  Saxon  ecclesiastical  establishmejpt, 
he  would  have  purchased  peace  with  Rome  by  tol- 
erating, and  submitting  to,  what  Luther  would 
have  rejected  with  abhorrence.  He  could  be  even 
content  to  soften  down  the  very  doctrine  which  the 
great  reformer  placed  as  the  criterion,  siantis  aut 
cadeniis  ecclesios^  of  the  true  or  apostate  church  ; 
and  to  admit  some  modification  of  justification  by 
faith  alone^  by  abating  something  from  man's  abso- 
lute incapacity  to  promote  his  own  conversion  un- 
to God,  and  allowing  the  necessity  of  good  works 
for  salvation.  Though  he  had  been  silent  on  the 
controversy  of  the  Eucharist,  and  before  coincided 
with  Luther ;  he  latterly  could  not  receive  the 
strong  ideas  of  real  presence,  suggested  by  his  friend, 
but  wished  at  least  the  definition  might  be  left  so 
ambiguous,  as  to  admit  those  who  adopted  the 
opinion  of  symbol  only ,  in  the  Eucharist,  to  friendly 
communion.  No  sooner  had  he  therefore  ventured 
to  promulge  openly,  what  he  had  before  either  sup- 
pressed or  only  modestly  hinted,  than  the  rigid 
Lutherans  rose  in  arms  against  him.  And  those 
disturbances  began,  which  to  a  man  of  his  temper 
and  feeling  must  have  been  peculiarly  painful. 

The  first  grand  occasion  of  division  in  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  arose  from  the  reference  made  to 
Melancthon  and  other  Saxon  divines,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  imperial  decree,  called  the  Interim^  and 
how  far  they  could  submit  to  it.     His   pacific 
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spirit,  counting  no  sacrifices  too  great  for  peace, 
persuaded  acquiescence  in  all  matters  of  indifference^ 
to  the  Emperor's  edict.  But  in  these  indifferent 
matters,  he  reckoned  doctrines  of  deep  and  essential 
consequence,  in  the  eyes  of  Luther  and  his  true 
followers,  particularly  in  the  article  of  justification. 
And  as  yielding  was  he  respecting  ceremonies  and 
papal  jurisdiction  ;  which  the  great  Reformer  would 
have  spurned  with  abhorrence.  No  wonder  there- 
fore that  Luther's  most  zealous  disciples,  with  the 
learned  Flaccus  at  their  bead,  charged  these  ac- 
commodating divines  with  betrayal  of  the  truth, 
and  with  apostacy  from  the  vital  principle  of 
Lutheranism. 

A  sharp  controversy,  therefore,  arose,  concerning 
what  could  be  called  indifferent ;  and  what  ought,* 
or  ought  not,  to  be  yielded  to  Rome.  This  na- 
turally led  to  points  of  the  first  consequence,  res- 
peeing  faith— -good  works — the  prevention  of 
grace— the  co-operation  of  the  human  will — in  al! 
which  Melancthon  expressed  himself  in  a  language 
that  Luther  would  have  rejected  with  indignation. 
Since  nothing  could  be  farther  from  his  sentiments 
than  modification  on  any  of  these  subjects,  res- 
pecting which  he  had  declared  himself  in  the  most- 
explicit  manner.  Nor  would  Melancthon's  expli- 
cation, that  the  impressions  of  ^race  were  accompanied 
^iih  certain  correspondent  actions  of  the  human  mllj 
have  been  bome'for  a  moment  by  the  great  master ; 
and  if  not  branded  as  absolutely  heretical,  by 
Flaccus,  and  his  adherents,  at  least  they  exposed 
Melancthon  and  his  followers  to  heavy  charges  of 
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semi-pelagianism  ;  to  which  no  doubt  such  modes 
of  expression  led.  They  excited  also  just  appre- 
hensions, that  even  more  was  intended  than  ex- 
pressed, under  such  unknown  terms,  in  the  no- 
menclature of  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  ^ 

An.  1557.  Flaccus,  the  chief,  in  that  amazing 
work  of  ecclesiastical  learning,  "  the  Magdeburg 
Centuriators,"  was  advanced  to  the  chair  of  di- 
vinity of  Jena,  by  the  zealous  Lutheran  sons  of  the 
deprived  elector  John,  who  had  formed  this  semi- 
nary with  a  view  to  maintain  inviolate  the  pure 
doctrines  of  the  great  Reformer.  This  gave  him 
scope,  as  it  more  immediately  called  him  to  defend 
the  master,  and  to  attack  his  opposers.  Thus  the 
breach  widened,  and  a  schism  was  apprehended 
between  the  free  grace,  a,nd  the  semi-pelagian 
Lutherans. 

An.  1560.  Strigelius,  the  disciple  of  Melanc- 
thon,  maintained  at  Jena,  in  opposition  to  Flaccus, 
the  free  will  doctrine,  and  man's  co-operation  in 
conversion.  For  this  he  was  accused  by  the  pro- 
fessor to  the  duke,  imprisoned  and  compelled  to 
recant ;  or  at  least  appear  to  do  so,  in  order  to 
obtain  his  discharge.  It  is  grievous  to  observe, 
that  the  true  Protestant  principles  were  so  little 
followed;  and  each  side  courted  the^arm  of  civil 
power  to  aid  the  force  of  their  arguments.  1  wave 
entering  on  other  controversies  of  less  important 
subjects,  which  dte,turbed  the  peace  of  the  Ltuheran 
Church,  and  were  sure  to  give  occasion  of  triumph 
and  reproach  to  their  popish  adversaries. 
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During   the    life    of  Melancthon,    the    contest 
raged  ;  nor  was  it  quieted  by  his  decease.     His 
son-in-law,  Peucer,  a  man  as  respectable  for  his 
learning,  as  eminent  for  piety,  a  profes.snr  at  VVit- 
tcmberg,   had  formed  a  considerable  party  among 
the  Saxon  divines,  who  adopted  with  him  the  sen- 
timents of  Zuingli  us,  respecting  the  Kucharist,  in 
preference  to  those  of  Luther ;  and  to  whicli  Me- 
lancthon in  his  latter  years  acceded.    A\'.  lo71. 
These  they  wished  to  introduce  into   the  Saxon 
church ;   and  to  alter  the  established  doctrine   of 
the  real  presence.    A  Jtolemn  convocation  of  divines 
was  held  at  Dresden  on  the  subject ;  and  a  formula 
of  agreement  drawn  up,  favourable  to  the  friends 
of  Peuccr,  and  denying  the  ubic^^uity  of  Christ's 
human  body.    An.  1571.     At  this  the  rigid^Lu- 
therans  fired,  and  gaining  the  elector,  under  the 
dreaded  apprehensions    that   the   foundations  of 
Lutlieranism  were  ready  to  be  overturned,   a  new 
convention  at  Torgaw,   established  the  real  pre-' 
sence.   An.  1574,    and   instigated  the   elector    to 
seize,  imprison,  and  banish,  all  the  secret  Calvin- 
ists:  and  to  reduce  their  followers  by  fvery  act 
of  violence,  to  renounce  their  sentiments,  and  con- 
fess the  ubiquity.     Ten  years    did   the  oppressed 
Peucer  suffer  imprisonment,  in  the  severest  man- 
ner, for  his  opinions  :  and  proved,  that  persecution 
was  not  peculiar  to  popish  ecclesiastics.     Effectu- 
ally to  eradicate  this  dreaded  innovation,  and  drive 
from  Saxony  and  the  Lutheran  pale,   alt  who  in- 
clined to  the  Helvetic  opinion  respecting  Christ's 
body  in  the  sacrament,  the  same  divines  who  had 
drawn  up  the  decrees  of  Torgaw^  produced  the 
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Jbrm  of  concord  J  An.  1577?  in  which  ^  the  real  man- 
J/^ca/ion  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  in  the  Eucharist 
was  established,  and  heresy  and  excommunication 
laid  on  all  who  refused  this  as  an  article  of  faith  ; 
with  pains  and  penalties  to  be  enforced  by  the 
secular  arm.  The  bigoted  Saxon  established  this 
form  of  concord^  tlirough  the  extent  of  his  authority ; 
and  many  other  Lutheran  churches  adopted  it. 
But  what  was  pretended  as  a  means  of  terminating 
this  controversy,  produced  more  violent dissentions 
than  ever.  All  the  Calvinistic,  or  reformed  party, 
lifted  up  their  voices  against  such  a  decision,  not 
only  as  unscriptural  in  itself,  but  as  tending  in  the 
strongest  manner  to  preclude  all  Christian  union 
between  real  Protestants.  The  favourers  of  the 
Zuinglian  notions  of  the  Eucharist,  felt  the  severity 
pf  the  edicts.  The  moderate  Lutherans  themselves 
abhorred  such  hasty  censures.  The  friends  and 
disciples  of  the  amiable  Melancthon  could  not  bear 
to  see  his  sentiments  thus  treated  :  and  from  a  vari- 
ety of  motives,  iht  form  of  concord  was  rejected  by 
a  considerable  if  not  the  larger  part  of  the  Luthe- 
ran Church. 

Nor  in  Saxony  itself  was  there  wanting  a  vast 
number,  who,  though  compelled  to  suppress  their 
'opinions,  waited  only  the  favourable  moment  to 
.  shew  themselves.  Ax.  1586.  This  the  death  of 
the  elector  Augustus  afforded,  and  his  successor 
being  more  favourable  to  the  moderate  Luther- 
ans, they  attempted  to  suppress  thtform  of  con- 
cord^ and  CrelHus^  the  first  minister,  being  on  their 
side,  they  prepared  the  people  for  the  change  they 
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meditated,  by  lesser  alterations,  such  as  the  omis- 
sion of  exorcism  which  had  been  used  in  baptispi ;  by 
zcatechismy  favourable  to  the  Calvinistic  opinions  ; 
and  by  a  new  edition  of  the  Bible.  But  the  rigid 
Lutherans,  exactly  like  our  High  church  and 
Sacheverel for  ever,  caught  fire  at  these  unhallowed 
changes,  making  the  nation  think  the  Church  in 
danger ;  and  the  clergy,  inflaming  the  populace, 
produced  much  tumult,  and  sharp  interference  of 
the  magistracy.  The  tables  turned  on  the  death 
of  the  elector  Christian  L  Ak.  1591.  The  rigid 
Lutherans  resumed  their  empire,  and  their  adver* 
saries  were  imprisoned  and  banished;  The  Jbrm , 
of  concord  was  restored  to  its  vigor,  and  the  un- 
happy CreUius,  who  had  been  the  great  support 
of  the  party,  put  to  death.  An.  1601.  On  such 
juridical  execution  of  Protestants  by  Protestants, 
originating  in  disputes  about  religious  opinions, 
if  I  could,  I  would  fix  a  brand  of  reprobacy,  and 
lift  up  my  feeble  voice  against  persecution  of  every 
kind.  But  I  am  conscious,  whilst  men  are  as 
they  are,  church  power  will  always  be  abused, 
and  unchristian  intolerance  wish  to  kindle  the 
flames  against  all  who  may  venture  to  dilBFer  from 
the  dominant  party.  Indeed  the  most  unlike  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church  are  they,  who  thrust 
themselves  into  high  places  ;  and  whose  pride  and  ' 
insolence  are  gratified  in  trampling  upon  their 
brethren.  Ye  followers  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Jesus,  mark  the  man,  that  hates  and  injures  his 
brother  for  his  opinions  :  he  is  a  murderer,  in 
whatever  church  he  is  found. 
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The  doctrines  of  Luther,  on  predestination  and 
grace,  were  too  uncongenial  to  the  pride  and  wis- 
dom of  the  unhumbled  heart,  not  to  excite  strong 
opposition.  Huber  of  Wittemberg,  distinguished 
himself  in  defence  of  the  plan  of  umversal  redemp- 
tion^ which  has  since  been  generally  adopted  in  the 
Lutheran  Church,  bur  in  those  purer  days  of  evan- 
gelical doctrine,  provoked  just  indignation,  and  oc- 
casioned his  deposition  and  banishment.  Violence 
on  all  sides  was  carried  to  the  extreme.  The  man 
who  subscribes  an  established  doctrine  justly  for- 
feits his  advantages,  when  he  renounces  the  ground 
of  his  tenure  :  but  let  him  live  as  free  as  his  breth- 
ren, and  dfL'fend  his  sentiments  in  love,  and  in 
the  brue  spirit  of  meeknesSsJ  The  mise.ry  is,  that 
in  all  these  unhappy  disputes,  human  passions 
rage,  instead  of  the  simple  pursuit  of  truth  and 
godliness. 

To  conclude ;  in  the  Lutheran  Church  were 
found  men  great  in  every  view  ;  in  erudition  and 
piety.  But,  as  must  be  the  case  universally,  the 
multitude  were  only  believers  in  the  lump.  The 
generality  of  clergy  in  every  established  church, 
enter  it  as  a  profession  ;  and  are  too  like  their  fel- 
lows in  all  worldly  pursuits,  and  human  passions. 
The  faithful,  and  really  godly,  are  every  where 
comparatively  few,  who  serve  the  Lord  Christ  out 
of  a  pure  heart  fervently,  and  regard  their^work  as 
their  wages.  1  doubt  not  the  living  members  of 
Christ's  body,  within  the  Lutheran  pale,  in  that 
day,  were  many  and  glorious.  At  the  first  dawn 
of  reformation,  strict  piety  was  more  universally 
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cultivated  among  the  professors  i  but  declensions 
early  Crept  m  with  a  peaceable  establishment ;  and 
when  no  longer  under  the  cross,  the   departure 
from  truth  and  purity,   presently  appeaired.     Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  century,  Mosheim  acknow- 
ledges, that,  **  the  manners  of  the  Lutherans  were 
"  remarkably  depraved — that  multitudes  ofFend- 
*'  ed  the  public  by  audacious  irregularities — that 
*'  discipline  vanished,  either  through  the  careless- 
"  ness  or  impotence  of  the  clerical  arm.^'     And 
those   who   distinguished   themselves   from    their 
brethren,  by  greater  zeal,  purity  of  doctrine,  dead- 
ness  to  the  world,  heavertly-mindedness,  and  spi- 
rituality of  conversation,  were  marked,  and  gained 
a  name  of  peculiarity,  that  separated  them  from 
their  fellows,  content  td  bear  a  testimony,  by  their 
lives  and  labours,  to  a  kingdom  neither  Lutheran 
nor  Calvinist  exclusively,  but  consisting  in  righ- 
teousness, and  pepce  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  : 
the  true  Spirit  of  the  Church  universal,   which  is 
neither  of  Paul,  nor  of  A  polios,  but  of  Christ. 


2d.     OF  THE    CHURCHES   CALLED   REFORMED^ 
,  OR  CALVINISTIC.     . 

THE  name  of  Protestnn/Sj  equally  applied  to  all 
dissenters  from  the  church  of  Rome.  As  these 
separated  into  different  communities,  they  were 
distinguished  by  different  denominations  ;  the  term 
reformed  church  was  therefore  appropriated  to  those, 
who,  differing  from  the  Lutheran  opinions  in 
points  of  doctrine  or  discipline,  preferred,  especi- 
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ally  in  the  great  articles  respecting  the  real  pre- 
sence in  the  Eucharist,  the  doctrine  of  Zuinglius 
and  Calvin,  to.  Luther.  And  as  Calvin  was  the 
most  eminent,  the  several  churches  who  adopted 
his  sentiments,  generally  bore  his  name,  as  the 
Lutherans  that  of  their  great  reformer.  Not  that 
Luther  or  Calvin  pretended  to  support  any  doc- 
trines but  what  they  deduced  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  the  fathers, 
especially  Augustin.  The  Calvinistic  churches, 
though  united  in  the  confession  of  the  same  fun- 
damental articles  of  faith,  in  which  indeed,  the 
only  union  essential  is  to  be  sought,  were  formed 
on  very  different  models  ;  and  chiefly  followed 
the  several  forms  of  government,  which  subsisted 
in  the  countries  where  the  reformation  prevailed, 
and  the  different  views  which  the  rulers  in  dif- 
ferent nations  entertained  of  the  most  scriptural 
church  order.  For  from  the  New  Testament  and 
the  apostolic  precedents,  all  professed  to  derive 
their  several  establishments.  The  greater  body 
adopted  the  model  of  the  Helvetic  churches,  and 
especially  of  Geneva,  where  Calvin  presided,  and 
had  a  chief  influence  overall  those  of  the  reformed 
profession.  Switzerland,  Germany,  France,  Scot- 
land, Holland,  and  all  the  foreign  Calvinistic 
churches,  erected  the  form  of  government  called 
Preshyterian^  in  which  a  parity  of  rank  was  estab- 
lished among  the  ministers  themselves  ;  a  synodic 
cal  government,  consisting  of  clergy  and  laity, 
elected  to  manage  the  concerns  of  the  particular 
churches  ;  and  a  general  assembly  of  the  whole 
church  to  decide  on  momentous  cases,  in  each  of 
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their  several  dominions  or  districts.  Yet  this  es- 
tablishment was  not  exactly  similar  in  any  two 
churches,  who  held  the  same  confession  of  faith, 
and  maintained  in  the  general  outline,  the  same 
form  of  discipline  and  government. 

The  churches  x>f  England  and  Ireland  chose  to 
retain  episcopacy  in  their  government,  as,  in  their 
apprehension,  more  congenial  with  monarchical 
government,  and  primitive  practice  ;  whilst  in  all 
the  great  articles  of  faith,  they  held  with  their  fo- 
reign brethren,  and  maintained  communion  with 
them.  This  Church  formed  a  body,  resembling 
the  state,  sitting  in  two  houses  of  convocation, 
under  the  same  head,  where  all  the  great  con- 
cerns ecclesiastical  were  to  be  settled,  with  the 
consent  of  the  monarch. 

In  ceremonies,  the  reformed  churches  differed 
greatly.  The  first  and  great  reformer  Zuinglius, 
who  began  before  Luther  his  bold  attack  of  po- 
pery, carried  his  reform  far  beyond  him.  Whilst 
Luther  tolerated  images,  tapers,  altars,  exorcism, 
and  auricular  confession,  he  swept  all  the  trappings 
of  superstition  away  ;  reducing  the  worship  to  the 
standard  of  utmost  simplicity,  divested  alike  of 
garb  or  ornament.  The  other  churches  have  ad- 
mitted some  ceremonies  ;  the  episcopal  churches 
the  most,  as  more  conformed  to  the  dignity  of  the 
hierarchy.  The  spirit  of  devotion  hardly  needs 
tlie  adventitious  helps  which  formality  supposes 
important.  Yet  who  will  refuse  his  approbation 
of  whatever  may  have  a  real  tendency  to  enliven 
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the  worship,  or  engage  the  attention  ?  Such  surely 
will  music  be  found,  when  under  proper  regu- 
lation. 

Zurich,  the  cradle  of  the  reformed,  professed  in 
the  article  of  the  Lord's  Sapper,  the  simple  ac- 
knowledgment of  its  being  a  sif(n  and  nothing  more, 
according  to  the^opinion  of  Zuinglius,  and  his  ex- 
cellent and  able  associate  (Ecolampadius.  Herein 
the  Lutherans  were  at  too  great  a  distance  to  ap- 
proach, and  ail  eflForts  of  conciliation  proved  abor- 
tive. As  this  was  a  matter  of  first  concern  in  that 
day,  it  may  be  useful  to  observe  the  gradations 
of  opinion  on  this  subject,  among  the  churches. 

Zuinglius  and  his  followers  regarded  the  Eu- 
charist as  a  mere  sign  or  symbol^  of  which  all  pro- 
fessing Christians,  whether  regenerate  or  unrege- 
nerate,  might  partake  alike. 

Calvin  supposed  the  sign  or  symbol  to  convey  a 
sacramental  pledge  of  blessing,  and  that  a  spiritual 
presence  of  Christ  attended  it  to  the  regenerate 
and  believing  only  ;  whilst  to  others  the  elements 
remained  as  common  food  :  and  this  the  Church 
of  England  adopted. 

Luther  maintained,  that  the  elements  remained 
still  bread  and  wine,  but  that  a  real  presence  of 
Christ  united  with  them^  in  virtue  of  the  ubiquity  of 
his  supposed  human  nature,  and  a  real  mandu' 
cation  of  Christ^s  body  followed  ;  this  was  termed 
consubstantiation. 
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The  Popish  Doctors,  contended  for  a  real 
transfnutatiott  of  the  elements,  which,  under  tiie 
form  of  bread ^ and  wine,  lost  their  nature  and  sub- 
stance^ after  consecration,  and  were  actually  cliano;- 
ed  into  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Chribt,  by 
iransubstantiation. 

An.  1531.      ZuiViGLius  fell  in  battle,  attending 
with  his  exhortations  his  countrymen,  as  was  the 
duty  of  his  office.     With  this  his  adversaries  pre- 
sumed to  upbraid  him,  and   insult  his  memory, 
however  undeserviiig  reproach.     The  triumph  of 
ihe  popish  bigot,  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  speaks  what 
spirit  he  w^s  of :  but  his  loss  was   more   than   re- 
paired in  Calvin,  who  soon  after  took  the  lead  at 
Geneva,  and  was  regarded  as  the  patriarch  of  the 
reformed  churches.     Mis  learning,  pjety  and  zeal, 
attracted  from  all  countries  students  to  Geneva, 
now  become  a  kind  of  seminary  to  the  reformed 
jcburches,  as  Wittejmberg  had  been  to  the  Luthe- 
ran ;  and  from  thence  they  issued  forth,  tp  spread 
the  opinions,  and  to  recorfimend  the  model  of  their 
admired   teacher.     Hence  a  band  of   union   was 
formed    through    Engl<(nd,    Holland,    Germany, 
France  and  Switzerland,  by  similarity  of  studies, 
and  uniformity  in  opinion,  respecting  the   grand 
theological  tenets;  regarding  as  a  matter  of  xwor^ 
ii^difference  the  system  of  government  and  disci- 
phne  which  each  formed  for  themselves. 

Luther  had  given  the  civil  magistrate  the  su- 
preme power  in  ecclesiastical  regulations,  and 
Zuinglius  had  therein  concurred  with  him  ;  yet, 
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whilst  be  made  the  clergy  dependent  on  the  civil 
government,  he  admitted  a  difference  of  rank,  and 
appointed  a  superintendant  over  the  clergy  of  his 
canton. 

Calvin  maintained  the  independence  of  the 
Church  on  the  magistrate,  as  competent  to  form  its 
own  government  and  regulations,  in  synods  and 
consistories,  under  the  protecting  power  of  the  ci- 
vil ruler,  with  perfect  parity  among  the  pres- 
byters. 

The  Church  of  England  steered  a  middle  course. 
All  supremacy  of  legaV  dominion  being  in  the 
King,  and  the  two  houfees  of  parliament.  Their 
decisions  only  constiute  law.  But  the  clergy  in 
convocation,  with  the  consent  of  the  monarch, 
may  form  regulations  binding  on  their  own  body, 
as  the  bye-laws  of  a  corporation,  though  not 
universally  obligatory.  For  a  long  while  past  this 
convocation  hath  ceased  to  meet  for  ecclesiastical 
affairs  ;  at  least  they  only  meet  and  adjourn,  with- 
out proceeding  to  any  business. 

France,  Holland,  and  Scotland,  with  Geneva, 
adopted  the  government  whicjji  Calvin  recommen- 
ded. The  Swiss  persevered  in  that  established 
by'Zurnglius;  and  the  churches  of  England  and 
Ireland  pursued  with  episcopacy  a  mixed  regula- 
tion, subordinate  to  the  parliamentary  supremacy. 

But  the  great  point  which  distinguished  this 
leaderof  the  reformed  churches,  respected  ihe  de- 
crees of  God,  and  their  con^quences  on  the  ever- 
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lasting  state  of  men,  as  flowing  from  his  own  so- 
vereign will  and  pleasure.  Nothing  that  Calvin 
advanced  spoke  stronger,  than  Luther  had  previ- 
ously maintained  on  the  subject  of  predestination 
and  grace  ;  the  impotence  of  the  human  will  to 
good  ;  and  the  utter  corruption  of  our  fallen  na- 
ture. But  after  his  decease,  the  Lutherans  in  ge- 
neral departed  from  the  tenets  of  their  great  re-  * 
former,  to  the  semi-pelagian  system  of  co»operation. 
Against  this,  the  Genevan  apostle,  ably  seconded 
by  his  colleagues,  Beza,  Zanchius  and  others, 
strongly  contended  and  supported  the  system,  since 
called  the  Calvinistic,  with  such  force  of  argument, 
that  it  was  universally  adopted  through  all  the  re- 
formed churches,  and  became  their  discriminating 
feature  ;  and  must  continue  so  as  long  as  the 
Helvetic  confession,  the  catechism  of  Heidelberg, 
the  decisions  of  the  synod  of  Dort,  the  assembly's 
ipatechism,  and  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the. 
Church  of  England,  continue  unrepealed.  For, 
whatever  change  of  sentiments  may  have  been 
wrought  at  Geneva,  in  France,  Holland,  Germany, 
or  Great  Britain  ;  whilst  these  formularies  continue 
the  express  bonds  of  union  in  the  several  churches, 
in  which  none  can  enter  into  holy  orders,  but  by 
their  solemn  consent  and  approbation  to  the  truths 
which  these  formulas  of  doctrine  contain,  so  long 
whatever  difference  of  sentiment  may  be  entertain- 
ed by  individuals,  ministers,  or  othei-s,  the  majority 
or  minority,  none  can  be  inferred  in  the  Churchy 
which  remains  forever  such,  as  the  articles  of  her 
faith  declare.    , 
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The  disputes  occasioned  by  the  opposition  raised 
to  these  predestinarian  sentiments,  form  a  principal 
part  of  the  history  of  the  reformed  churches  r  as  in 
each  of  them  they  were  attacked  by  men  of  the 
greatest  acnteness  and  learning  ;  and  as  they  pre- 
sent a  revolting  aspect  in  the  view  of  every  un- 
humblcd  conscience,  and  unenlightened  mind,  it 
was  impossible,  humanly  speaking,  but  those  very 
consequences  should  result,  which  we  are  about 
shortly  to  detail  ;  and  which  are  equally  singular 
and  t)bservable  ;  to  wit — That  for  a  long  while 
pabt  the  majority  of  teachers  and  people  in  all  the 
reformed  churches,  have  been  departing  farther  and 
farther  from  the  free  grace  and  predestinarian  sys- 
tem ;  and  yet  the  original  establishment  of  these 
docJrinesj  in  their  several  formularies  and  confes- 
.  sions  of  faith,  remains  exactly  as  they  v^ere  fixed 
from  the  beginning. 

• 
Switzerland,  divided  between  Popish  and  Protes- 
tant  cantons,   hath  continued  since   the  days  of 
Calvin,  the  same  formula  of  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline. 

France  united  herself  with  Geneva  and  her  ven- 
erable fathers,  Farel,  and  Beza ;  who,,  after  Cal- 
vin^s  decease,  spread  the  truths  he  taught,  with 
equal  zeal  and  success  ;  but  that  unhappy  country, 
torn  with  civil  and  religious  feuds,  suffered  se- 
verely. The  party  of  the  reformed,  and  the  Cath- 
olics, were  not  very  unequally  balanced,  though 
the  preponderance  rested  with  the  latter.  Yet  the 
Huguenots,  a  name  given  to  the  •French  Protes- 
tants, 4^ere  numerous  even  at  court,  and  among 
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the  principal  personages  of  the  kingdom.  The 
dreadful  massacre  of  the  Protestants  on  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's day,  An.  1^72,  which  every  tongue 
has  execrated,  kindled  afresh  the  fires  of  dissention, 
hardly  extinguished  ;  and,  through  seas  of  blood, 
Henry  of  Navarre,  the  heir  of  the  throne,  conten- 
ded for  his  birth-right  against  his  popish  and 
inveterate  enemies.  The  great  obstruction  was  his 
profession  of  the  reformed  religion.  Honor  long 
maintained  the  struggle,  for  conscience  with  such 
a  man.  could  have  presented  a  feeble  barrier.  A 
change  of  religion  seated  him  at  last  peaceably  on 
the  throne.  Henry  IV.  surnamed  the  Greats  waa 
a  man  of  intrepid  valor,  a  consummate^  politician, 
and  in  his  general  manners  esteemed  as  the  most 
amiable  of  men  ;  withal  professedly  a  zealous  Protest- 
tant;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  slave  of  appetite, 
and  indulging  his  passions  in  such  impurity  and 
^centiouaness,  as  disgraced  the  name  of  Christian. 
It  little  signified,  indeed,  to  what  church  he  be* 
longed.  His  politic  apostacy  procured  peace  for 
the  body  which  he  deserted,  as  well  tis  the  throne 
for  himself;  and  the  edict  of  Nantz  confirmed  to 
the  reformed  the  most  ample  toleration,  with  free 
admission  to  all  places  of  honor  and  profit ;  and 
chambers  of  justice,  where  they  enjoyed  an  equal 
number  of  assessors  of  their  own  profession.  A 
third  part  of  the  kingdom  at  least  had  theA  eiA- 
braced  the  reformed  religion.     An.  1^8. 

An.  1560.   Knox,  the  famous  Scotch  reformer, 
and  pupil  of  Calvin,  brought  from  Geneva  the 
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reformed  sentiments  and  discipline,  and  after  furi- 
ous struggles,  established  them  through  Scotland. 

England  had  long  been  preparing,  before  Luther 
or  Calvin  arose,  for  a  reform  ;  and  when  first  the 
separation  was  formed  from  the  see  of  Rome,  was 
in  peculiar  circumstances.  During  the  life  of  Henry 
YIIL  a  man  of  violence,  lawless  in  appetite,  and 
destitute  of  all  religion,  England  as  a  body,  could 
not  be  properly  said  to  have  had  any  religious  sen«» 
timents,  or  church  established,  when  the  despotic 
will  of  the  monarch  made  what  alterations  he 
pleased,  and  sent  to  the  flames  or  the  scaffold, 
those  who  dared  to  question  his  supremacy,  or  to 
controvert  his  decisions.  Cranmer,  the  friend  of 
Calvin,  and  in  opinion  one  with  him,  respecting 
doctrines,  was  high  in  the  favour  of  this  capricious 
and  cruel  monarch.  By  improving  every  offered 
occasion,  and  yielding,  where  he  found  opposition 
useless,  though  often  exposed  to  the  most  immi- 
nent ruin,  he  endeavoured  to  avert  all  the  evil, 
and  do  all  the  good  which  was  in  his  power.  Bat 
no  sooner  had  death  removed  the  tyrant,  and 
placed  the  amiable  Edward  on  the  throne,  An. 
1547)  than  the  whole  ecclesiastical  establishment 
was  modelled  according  to  the  reformed  system, 
leaving  the  bishops  and  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  nearly  as  they  had  been  before.  The 
abuses  of  popery  were  all  removed,  or  at  least  it 
was  designed  they  should  be ;  and  England  became 
a  capital  member  of  the  Reformed  Church.  The 
excellent  Peter  Martyr,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Calvin,*  was  invited  over,  and  seated  in  the  profes* 
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sor's  chair  at  Oxford  ;  and  both  universities  main* 
tained  with  zealous  attachment  the  doctrines  termed 
Calvinistic,  and  which  the  thirty-nine  articles 
confirmed,  as  the  established  profession  of  the 
kingdom.  Geneva  was  avowed  a  sister  Chufch, 
united  in  doctrine,  though  different  in  government 
and  discipline ;  and  herein,  by  an  express  declara- 
tion of  Calvin,  bound  to  exercise  mutual  indul* 
gence.  An.  1553.  This  flourishing  period  con- 
tinued till  the  reign  of  Mary  ;  when  many  eminent 
ministers  being  martyred,  the  rest  who  escaped 
her  bloody  bishops,  dispersed  and  fled  into  the 
foreign  Protestant  churches,  and  were  received  at 
^Geneva  with  the  most  fraternal  hospitality.  When 
divine  Providence,  on  the  demise  of  Mary,  placed 
Elizabeth  on  the  throne,  these  persecuted  exiles 
returned  to  the  land  of  their  nativity,  restored  to 
their  charges,  and  exercising  their  ministry  in  the 
Church,  from  which  they  had  been  expelled :;  but, 
during  their  absence,  their  habits  of  intimacy  and 
acquaintance  with  Geneva  and  her  divines,  as  well 
as  of  the  other^reformed  churches,  had  raised  scru- 
ples in  their  minds^  respecting  the  lawfulness  of 
many  rites  continued  in  the  Church  of  England  ; 
and  a  wish  to  reduce  that  establishment  to  a  con* 
fornaity  with  the  greater  simplicity  of  the  foreign 
reformed  churches.  The  body  of  the  dignified 
clergy  was  against  the  exiles;  many  had  con- 
formed from  popery,  and  wished  to  keep  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  Church  which  they  had  renoun- 
ced, in  hopes  of  another  change  ;  but  above  all, 
the  imperious  Elizabeth,  who  had  inherited  an 
abundant  portion  of  her  father's  tyrannical  spirit^ 
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held  her  supremacy  with  a  jealous  tenacity,  and 
set  her  face  against  all  innovations  ;  and  though 
both  her  interest  and  inclination  seemed  to  concur 
with  her  education,  and  to  make  her /a  determined 
Pnjtestant,  yet  she  had  no  objection  to  the  eltterior 
pomp  of  worship,  and  rather  appeared  willing  to 
enlarge  than  curtail  the  ritual  ceremonies.  Nor 
did  the  strict  and  rigid  manners  of  the  exiles  at 
all  appear  congenial  to  her  spirit,  which,  with  all 
her  apparent  zeal  for  the  outward  profession  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  seemed  totally  destitute  of 
the  power  of  it  in  her  conscience  and  her  conduct. 
Her  imperious  temper ;  her  feminine  vanity  ;  her 
duplicity  and  cruelty  to  the  Queen  of  Scots  ;  her 
profane  swearing  ;  and  a  multitude  of  acts  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  purity  and  gentleness  of  the 
religion  of  the  Son  of  God,  might  be  consistent 
with  the  character  of  a  great  Queettj  but  utterly 
incompatible  with  that  of  a  good  Christian. 

•   Far  from  conceding  any  thing  to  the  wishes  of 

those  who  began  to  obtain  the  name  of  Puritan^ 

from  the  purer  worship  and  manners  which  they 

professed  to  seek,  the  Queen  published  the  Aci  of 

Uniformtfff^  and  enforced  it  with  all  the  rigour  of 

her  authority.     The  Puritans,  exasperated  by  a 

treatment,  which,  after  their  long  and  emment 

sufferings,  they  thought  they  so  little  deserved,  and 

80  little  expected,  abstained  not  from  sharp  and 

bitter  invectives  against   their  oppressors  :   and 

their  obstinacy  and  their  scrupulosity  were  often 

as  extreme  as  the  insolence  and  intolerance   of 

their  adversaries  were  b^meable.     The  bcstt  the 
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gentlest,  the  most  peaceable  on  both  sides,  were 
little  heard  amidst  the  passions  of  heated  oppo- 
nents ;  neither  party  was  disposed  to  yield  ;  and  the 
breach  daily  widened.  The  refusal  to  grant  a  liberal 
toleration,  and  thfe  determination  to  suppress, the 
murmurs  of  the  discontented,  by  the  strong  hand 
of  power,  rendered  them  only  more  inimical  to 
government,  and  united  among  themselves,  which 
otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  ;  for,  whilst 
the  most  violent  laboured  to  overturn  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  to  reduce  it  to 
their  favourite  Genevan  model,  the  more  moderate 
would  have  gladly  accepted  a  few,  concessions, 
removing  the  most  obnoxious  grounds   of  their 
objection  to  the  forms  established  ;  of  which  the 
article  of  vestments,  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  bap- 
tism, and  some  similar  rites,   made  a  formidable 
part ;  for,  as  to  iAe  docirines^  they  were  perfectly 
consentient,  and  equally  tenacious  of  them,  per- 
haps more  so  than  their  adversaries.     Nor  were 
they  as  averse  to  the  name  of  bishop  or  his  super*- 
intendance,  as  to  the  pomp  and  wealth,  and  po- 
litical engagements  of  the  prelacy  ;  for  as  yet  the 
English  bishops  claimed  not  their  office  by  divine 
righif   but  under  the  constiiution  of  their  country  ; 
nor  pleaded  for  more  than  two  orders  of  apostolic 
appointment,  bishops  and  deacons.    (See  Burnet 
Reform,  vol.  K  p.  324.) 

An.  1588.  Bishop  Bancroft  widened  the  breads 
by  asserting  in  a  sermon,  preached  at  Paul's  Cross; 
that  bishops  were  a  distinct  order  from  priests, 
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and  tlia4  by  divine  right ;  and  Archbishop  Whitgift 
supported  the  assertion. 

This  tended  farther  to  irritate,  as  the  archbishop 
and  his  associates  refused  to  consider  any  as  in- 
vested with  the  ministerial  character,  who  were  not 
episcopally- ordained  ;  and  demanded  of  those,  who 
had  been  set  apart  in  the  other  reformed  churches, 
to  be^  re-ordained  before  they  were  permitted  to 
minister  in  the  Church  of  £ngland  :  as  if  there 
could  be  no  ministers,  no  sacraments,  no  ordi- 
nances, no  church,  without  bishops,  priests  and 
deacons  of  episcopal  ordination  :  and  this  as  much 
offended  the  whole  body  of  the  reformed  churches 
abroad,  as  it  justly  irritated  the  Puritans  at  home. 

The  cathedrals,  their  worship,  and  pomp,  were 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  Puritans,  as  were  the 
dignitaries  that  occupied  the  istalls  in  them  ;  and 
as  they  desired  to  banish  the  pageantry  of  devotion, 
they  also  wished  a  greater  purity  of  discipline  ; 
and  that  all  who  were  open  offenders,  or  of  dubious 
character,  should  be  excluded  from  the  commu- 
nion of  the  faithful ;  but  that  such  exclusion  from 
the  table  of  the  Lord,  should  not  expose  them  to 
any  civil  or  worldly  incommodity,  in  reputation, 
person,  or  estate. 

The  high  commission  court,  and  its  arbitrary 
inquisitorial  proceedings,  were;  strongly  and  justly 
objected  to ;  but  such  an  engine  was  too  congenial 
to  the  despotic  temper  of  the  monarch,  not  to  be 
sure  to  meet  her  strenuous  support. 
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Thus  began  those  troubles  in.  the  Church,  the 
fearful  effects  of  which,  the  next  generation  pecu- 
liarly experienced  ;  where  each  equally  blameable 
in  their  turn,  abused  their  power  in  persecution  ; 
and  instead  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  generous 
tolerallion,  smote  with  the  sword  of  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate, all  that  refused  to  conform  to  their  several 
exclusive  establishments. 

The  conflicts  of  the  contending  parties  I  mean 
not  to  dwell  upon.  I  can  only  just  notice,  that 
among  the  Puritans  themselves,  though  united 
against  the  Church,  much  disunion  prevailed  ; 
while  some  would  be  content  with  less,  and  others 
claimed  more  reforms,  a  variety  of  sects  commen- 
ced in  embryo,  which  a  future  age  hatched  into 
life.  Of  these  I  shall  only  notice  that  denomi- 
nation of  dissenters  which  now  first  began  to  ap- 
pear, and  afterwards  becoming  so  dominant  under 
the  protectorate,  declined  at  the  restoration,  but 
at  present  seems  greatly  reviving. 

Ah.  1581.  TAe  Independents  trace  their  most 
distinguished  origin  to  Robert  Brown,  a  man  of 
abilities,  who  affected  to  form  a  purer  church,  on 
the  apostolic  model,  than  had  yet  existed.  He 
consented  to  all  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  alike  at 
that  day  admitted  by  churchmen  and  Puritans  ; 
but  in  ecclesiastical  government,  he  suggested  a 
new  plan  of  congregational  churches^  of  which  an- 
tiquity had  furnished  no  precedent,  at  least  since 
the  apostolic  age :  each  separate  and  distinct — con- 
sisting of  those  only  who  worshipped  in  the  samo 
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place — exempt  from  all  jurisdiction  but  of  them-^ 
selves — electing  their  own  pastors — and  dismissing 
them  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  members — ad- 
mitting and   expelling  from  their  society  in  the 
same  mode,.  Their ^o^/orv^as  distinguished  neither 
by  garb  nor  superiority  from  the  regt ;  excerpt  his 
leading  the  devotions,  ministering  the  sacraments, 
and  addressing  the  congregation  by  appointment 
of  the  people.    They  permitted  him  not  to  minister 
baptism  or   the  communion,  except  to  those   of 
his  own  society  ;  yet  did  they  not  restrict  the  of- 
fice of  teacher  to  one,   but  admitted  any  member 
who  offered  and  was  approved  by  the  church,   to 
exhort  and  edify  their  brethren  :  withal  highly  in- 
tolerant, they  refused  all  communion  with  every 
other  society  of  Christians,  formed  upon  a  diflPerent 
model  from  thdr  own.     In  many  of  these  points 
the  independents  have  been  since  more  enlarged 
and  liberal.     Brown,  after  flying  his  country  for 
his  opposition  to  the  governing  powers,   and  at- 
tempting to  form  churches  on  the  independent 
model  in  the  Dutch  provinces,  returned  to  Eng- 
land, conformed  to  the  church  established  ;  and  is 
said  to  have  finished  his  latter  days  at  a  church 
in  Northamptonshire,  in  a  manner  disgraceful  to 
any  church.     A  part  of  one  of  the  congregations 
which  he  quitted  at  Leyden,   transported  them- 
selves to  America,  and  founded  at  Boston  the  first' 
independent  society  on  that  Continent. 

Yet,  amidst  these  disputes  and  contentions, 
respecting  the  forms  of  religion,  a  great  and 
glorious   number    of  living    evidences    of   pure 
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Christianity  appeared*  Many  of  the  writings 
which  have  reached  us,  witness  the  excellence  of 
their  authors,  and  the  exemplariness  of  their  con- 
duct ;  and  their  £eal  for  their  adorable  Master^s 
service,  demonstrate^  that  the  reformed  churches 
in  this  land  were  then  a  praise  in  the  earth .  It  is 
much  to  be  lamented,  that  a  greater  spirit  of  meek- 
ness and  mutual  forbearance  was  not  exercised  by 
men,  who,  professing  to  unite  in  all  the  divine 
doctrines,  and  the  holy  influence  of  them,  put  an 
importance  upon  the  ceremonials  of  religion,  to 
which  they  seem  so  little  entitled.  The  one  side 
too  intolerant  and  tenacious  of  authority,  not  dis- 
pelled to  admit  reasonable  claims,  or  to  indulge 
conscientious  Scruples ;  the  other,  stiff  and  un« 
bending,  dissatisfied  with  any  concessions  or  alter- 
ations, "which  came  not  up  to  the  extent  of  their 
requisitions ;  and  charging  many  of  the  bishops  as 
tyrannical  and  anti-christian,  who  certainly  meant 
to  be  neither ;  and  wil,  by  all  impartial  posterity, 
be  reckoned  among  the  excellent  of  the  earth* 
The  great  Head '  of  the  Church  hath  long  since 
judged  both  panics,  and  I  doubt  not,  they  are 
together  praising  him,  who  pitieth  our  infirmities, 
and  pardoneth  our  iniquities.  Certain  it  is,  that 
roany  of  the  bishops  of  that  day  were  laborious 
pastors,  and  edified  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  made  them  overseers,  by  their  examples 
and  preaching,  as  they  did  the  whole  church  by 
their  writings  ;  Und  it  is  as  certain,  that  many  of 
those  who  dared  not  conform  to  the  establishment^ 
were  ministers  equally  pious,* learned,  and  excm- 

VOL.  II.  Z 
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plary,  adorned  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  by 
the  purity  of  their  lives,  and  greatly  edified  the 
little  flocks  which  had  been  collected  by  tlieir  la- 
bours ;  and  notwithstanding  the  weight  of  autho- 
rity against  them,  they  continued  rising  in  public 
estimation,  and  increasing  the  numbers  of  the  dis- 
satisfied.    These  were  of  two  sorts,  Staie  PurUans^ 
who  wished  to  introduce  a  greater  measure  of  civil 
liberty  into  the  government,  and  were  the  political 
chiefs,  who  watched  their  opportunity  to  turn  the 
discontents  of  their  brethren  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of.  their  own  designs.     The    others    were 
Church  PuritanSj  who  desired  no  alterations  in  go- 
vernment, and  would  have  acquiesced  in  the  eccle- 
siastical establishment.  wVth  some  modifications^^ 
but  wished  a  reduction  of  unnecessary  ceremonies, 
and  to  separate  the  Church  from  political  connec- 
tions with  the  state;  so  as  to  be'  less  a  worldly 
sanctuary,  as  to  them  it  appeared.     It  was  some- 
thing observable,  that  the  men  among  the  con- 
formists themselves,  who  i^either  objected  to  the 
forms  or  the  government  of  the  church,  if  they 
manifested  peculiar  zeal  in  preaching ;  strictness 
of  manners  ;  and  abstained  from  the  theatre,  and 
what  the  world  calls  the  innocent  amusements  of 
life  ;  they  also  received  the  brand  of  Puritanism, 
a  circumstance  highly  favourable  to  the  non-con- 
forming party,  as  impressing  an  idea,   that  with 
them  the  greatest  spirituality  of  conduct,  and  the 
powet  of  godliness,  was  to  be  found,  since  all  who 
shewed  the  most  of  this  in  their  conversation,  bore 
their  reproach. 
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The  holy  lives,  and  the  triumphant  deaths  of 
many  of  the  men  of  that  generation,  are  on  re- 
cord. Their  flourishing  congregations,  and  the 
attention  paid  to  the  ministry  of  those  most  faith- 
ful labourers,  shew  a  relish  for  the  truths  which 
they  preached,  and  a  desire  to  be  followers  of  such 
as  through  faith  and  patience  inherited  the  pro- 
mises. I  hear  them  ofte^  branded  as  hypocrites^ 
and  their  pie ty^ interpreted  as  outrageous  and  en- 
thusiastic ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  that  those 
from  whom  the  reproaches  of  this  sort  come,  are 
the  best  judges  of  evangelical  truth,  or  the  noblest 
patterns  of  christian  conversation.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  many  hypocrites,  and  such,  as  under  the 
cloak  of  religious  appearance,  had  political  ends  iu 
view  ;  but  this  will  be  only  a  farther  proof  of  the 
fact,  that  a  life  of  exemplary  godliness  was  com- 
mon, and  highly  respected  ;  and  therefore  demon- 
strates a  general  spread  of  vital  religion^  among  us 
in  that  day. 

The  United  Provinces,  rescued  from  the  ty- 
rannical dominion  of  Philip,  as  well  as  emanci- 
pated from  the  Romish  yoke,  by  many  a  hard 
fought  battle,  and  persevering  courage,  began  to 
breathe  in  established  liberty,  which  defied  the 
impotent  malice  of  their  enemies.  The  furnace  oi 
affliction  always  brightens  the  Church  of  God'. 
An.  1579.    A  great  and  faithful  host  of  preachers 


*  I  irenture  to  use  th'is  phraseol^yy  however  much  it  hath  been  derided 
by  infldcU  and  scoffers ;  and  I  do  it  on  purpose  to  express  my  ^iews  of  trut 
Chriaianitjff  as  a  divine  priaciplt  of  Ufe,  implanted  by  iha  Spirit  of  God. 
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of  the  everlasting  gospel  aros^,  and  the  bands  of  re* 
ligion  strengthened  them  for  every  conflict.  A  gold- 
en god,  and  the  spirit  of  commerce,  with  the  weahh 
It  produces,  had  not  as  yet  extended  its  baneful 
influence  over  the  men  of  that  generation.  They 
had  started  in  the  race  vigorously  ;  and  adopting 
the  reformed  system  of  doctrine,  adorned  it  by  a 
purity,  sobriety,  and  temperance,  that  was  dis- 
tinguishing. 

A  great  number  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moraviaa 
brethren,  joined  by  the  persecuted  followers  of 
Huss,  and  driven  by  the  Catholic  clergy  into  Po- 
land, united  with  the  reformed  churches.  They 
had  at  first  connected  themselves  with  Luther  and 
his  associates,  to  whom  they  sent  their  confession 
of  faith  and  discipline,  and  w^ere  not  disapproved, 
though  in  many  things  different  from  the  L^itheran. 
An.  1592.  But  when  they  were  expelled  Bohemia, 
retaining  their  own  discipline,  they  adopted  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine.  1  apprehend  a  branch  still 
remained  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  united  with 
the  Lutherans,  from  whom  the  present  Moravian 
brethren  are  descended  ;  who,  in  doctrine,  ap- 
proach much  nearer  the  Lutheran  confession  than 
the  Helvetic,  though  in  their  church  government 
they  have  retained  episcopacy,  and  peculiarities 
very  distinguishing.  If  their  ancestors  were  as 
excellent  as  many  of  that  denomination  in  the 
^present  day,  we  must  reckon  them  among  the 
living  members  of  the  real  Church  of  the  redeemed. 

The  Poles,  from  them,  and  other  Germans,  re- 
ceived the  true  evangelical  religion :  and  Bohc- 
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mians,  Lutherans,  and  Swiss,  confederated  to  de- 
fend themselves;  exercising  towards  each  other 
mutual  indulgence,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Untied 
Brethren. 

Many  of  the  German  principalities,  Hanaii, 
Nassau,  Isengberg,  and  others,  towards  the  end 
of  this  century,  joined  the  reformed  churches  ;'and 
the  progress  of  Calvinism  in  Denmark  was  considi- 
erable,  though  the  dominant  religion  continued 
Lutheran. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  close  the  account  of 
the  reformed  Church,  with  some  strictures  on  the 
character  of  that  eminent  personage,  who  was  so 
highly  distinguished  in  his  day,  and  has  ministered 
so  much  matter  of  admiration  to  his  friends,  and 
obloquy  to  his  enemies. 

CalV^jk  was  a  native  ofNoyon,  in  Picardy ;  hia 
mental  powers  were  great ;  his  diligence  indefati- 
gable ;  tii^  erudition  equal  to  the  first  of  that  age;  • 
his  eloquence  was  manly  ;  his  style  perspicuous, 
and  admirably  pure  ;  as  a  minister  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, as  a  jKofessor  of  divinity,  his  labours  were 
immense.  Ye^,  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  his 
income  amounted  only  to  twenty-five  pounds  a 
year  ;  aad  he  refused  the  increase  of  stipend  which 
was  offered  him  by  the  magistracy,  chusing  rather 
to  give  an  example  of  disinterestedness  to  his  suc- 
cessors. His  morals  were  strictly  exemplary  ;  his 
piety  fervent ;  his  zeal  against  offenders  in  doc- 
trine or  manners,  rigid.  He  had  much  opposi- 
tion to  encounter,  but  he  subdued  it  by  perseve* 
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ring:  ardor,  and  dignity  of  conduct.  /His  influence 
at  Geneva  was  vast,  and  he  vv^as  looked  up  to  by 
the  reformed  in  general,  as  their  oracle.  Every 
where  his  name  was  mentioned  with  reverence. 
Tenacious  in  point  of  doctrine,  he  met  an  host  of 
opponents,  who  rejected  the  system  of  uncondi- 
tional decrees.  Controversy  sharpened  his  spirit, 
and  he  is  accused  of  abusing  his  power  and  influ- 
ence in  acts  of  oppression  towards  his  adversaries. 
The  suflferings  of  Gruet,  Bolsac,  Castaho,  Ochinus, 
but  particularly  of  the  ever  remembered  Serveius, 
put  to  death  by  the  Genevan  magistrates  for  his 
Socinian  and  infidel  opinions,  have  brought  an 
odium  on  Calvin's  name,  as  having  instigated  them 
to  such  acts  of  violence  ;  at  least  not  having  ex- 
erted the  authority  which  he  was  known  to  possess, 
to  prevent  the  shedding  of  blood  ;  and  if  this  were 
a  just  charge,  let  the  reproach  rest  upon  him. 

However  dangerous  such  opinions  may  be  sup- 
posed to  the  peace  of  society,  or  the  souls  of  men, 
many  now  doubt  the  right  of  any  penal  inflictions 
for  them ;  and  much  more  tlie  justice  of  putting 
any  man  to  death  on  that  account,  however  impi- 
ous or  atheistical  he  may  be.  But,  in  truth,  the 
rights  of  conscience  were  as  little  understood  in 
that  day  among  the  Protestants  as  among  the 
Papists ;  and  obstinate  heresy,  or  daring  blas- 
phemy, .supposed  to  deserve  the  most  condign 
punishment,  and  adjudged  to  prison  and  to  death. 

Far  from  attempting  to  justify  these  severities, 
1  etseem  this  as  the  foulest  blot  in  Calvin's  other- 
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yfise  fair  escutcheon  ;  nor  do  I  think  the  spirit  of 
the  times  any  exculpation  for  violating  the  plainest 
dictates  of  the  word  of  God  and  common  sense, 
that  "  liberty  of  conscience,  and  private  judgment, 
are  every  man's  birth  right  ;'^  and  where  nothing 
immoral,  or  tending  by  some  overt  act  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  society  appears,  there  all  punishment 
for  matters  of  opinion  must  be  utterly  unchristian 
and  unjustifiable. 

Calvin^s  advice  to  the  English  Puritans,  respect- 
ing conformity,  was  singularly  conciliatory.  He 
wished  them  in  all  matters  of  indifference  to  sub- 
mit; and  where  they  could  not,  to  give  as  little 
offence  as  possible.  Supposing,  with  the  wisest 
part  of  the  reformed  Church,  that  "  Jesus  Christ 
having  left  no  express  directions  respecting  eccle- 
siastical government,  every  nation  might  establish 
the  form  most  agreeable  to  itself,  provided  noth- 
ing was  enjoined  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.*' 
That  he  was  a  great  man  his  enemies  will  not 
deny — that  he  was  a  good  man,  they  who  knew 
him  best,  bore  the  most  unimpeachable  witness  : — 
and  what  none  dare  dispute,  those  who  were  the 
most  distinguished  in  every  Protestant  country, 
for  learning  and  piety,  courted  his  acquaintance, 
and  gloried  in  his  friendship:  than  which,  perhaps 
a  more  unequivocal  proof  cannot  be  produced  of 
human  excellence. 

The  reformed  Church  exhibited  a  constellation 
of  worthies,  many  of  whom  have  been  mentioned, 
and  more  are  omitted,  whose  writings  demonstrate 
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their  deep  erudition,  and  theological  knowledge  ; 
and,  wlio  are  still  consulted  for  their  critical  skill, 
as  well  as  for  practical  improvement.  Their  sys- 
tem was  to  open  the  word  of  God,  as  the  fountain 
of  wisdom,  admitting  nothing  to  be  taught,  as 
divine  truth,  but  what  was  clearly  deducible  from 
thence  ;  avoiding  all  far-fetched  interpretations, 
and  scholastic  subtilties.  And  on  this  basis  of 
the  pure  word  of  God  alone,  have  the  reformed 
churches  been  erected  ;  and  amidst  the  deplorable 
apostacy  from  all  religion,  subsist  in  vigor  to  the 
present  day. 


3d.   THB    HETERODOX   CHURCH. 

A  THIRD  body  of  Protestants,  who  are  formed 
into  Church  order,  and  profess  Christianity,  I 
have  ventured  without  meaning  any  reproach,  to 
class  under  the  title  of  Heterodox  ;  as  they  dif- 
fered so  essentially  and  fundamentally  from  the 
rest  of  the  reformed.  These  rose  up  under  several 
names  and  forms  ;  to  the  chief  of  which  I  shall 
shortly  advert,  and  their  history. 

It  was  hardly  possible,  when  the  spirit  of  refor- 
mation, after  years  of  darkness,  invited  to  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  most  unlimited 
freedom  of  enquiry  into  their  contents,  that  a  di- 
versity of  sentiments  should  not  arise  among  the 
learned  ;  from  whom,  and  their  conceit  of  superior 
intelligence,  all  heresies  have  usually  commenced. 
Of  the?  multitudes,  therefore,  of  those,  who  rose 
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up  iti  opposition  to  the  popish  abiises^some  pushed 
their  objections  even  to  the  bible  itself;  and  reject- 
ed, as  we  have  seen,  revelation,  and  the  very  being 
of  a  God.    The  old  heresies  of  Arian  and  Pelagian 
origin,  revived  ;  and  various  shades  of  degradation 
of  Christ's  divinity,  brought  him  down  from  essen- 
tial godhead  to  the  lowest  state  of  humanity,  in  tl^s 
system  called  Socikianism  :  unless  we  shall  admit 
the  modern  Unitarians  to  a  lower  step  ;  who  with 
the  Davkiis/s^  a  sect  in  Transylvania,  refused  every 
address,  or  honor  of  mediation,  to  Jesus  Christ. 
Indeed  the  gradations  scarcely  deserve  considera- 
tion, as  the  difference  between  the  true  God  and 
no  God,  is  such,  .as  hardly  to  admit  of  any  thing 
intermediate.    This  sect  appears  to  derive  its  origin 
from  Italy  ;  and   its  name  from  Faustus  Socinus  ; 
and  to  have  spread  among  a  few  individuals  of 
considerable  literature ;    but   not  to  have    been 
moulded  into  form,  and  an  establishment,  till  tt 
visited  Poland  ;  where,  after  some  vicissitudes,  the 
city  of  Racow,  in  the  palatinate  of  Sendomir,  be- 
came the  seminary  and  metropolitan  seat  of  this 
heresy,  and  the   Racovian  catechism  their  confes- 
sion of  faith.  Arc.  1574.     The  leading  priociple  of 
the  sect  appears  to  be,  that  *'  wtiatever  surpasses 
the  limits  of  human  comprehension  is  t^  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  Christian  profession/^    The  mys- 
tery of  the  Trinity — the  incarnation  of  the  Son  df 
God—and  the  deity  of  the  Spirit — are,  therefore, 
consequently,  utteriy  renounced  in  their  creed. 
Respecting  the  article  of  baptism,  they  admitted 
owly  adults  ;   and   re-baptised  ^ose  who  joined 
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them  from  other  communions.  They  were  con- 
siderably divided  among  themselves  ;  and  though 
they  made  many  zealous  efforts  from  Racow,  to 
spread  their  tenets  into  other  countries,  they  met 
with  very  little  success,  being  every  where  watched 
with  a  jealous  eye,  and  often  punished  by  both 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  as  well  as  committed 
to  the  inquisition,  under  the  Roman  pale. 

.  It  is  observable  that  some  of  the  most  zealous 
disciples  of  Socinianism  were  physicians,  as  Ser- 
vetus,  whose  fate  is  well  known  ;  and  whose  tur- 
bulent spirit  brought  him  to  his  untimely  end, 
Inexcusable  as  the  instruments  were  who  imbrued 
their  hands  in  his  blood. 

An.  1563.,  Blaftdrata,  another  physician,  seat 
into  Transylvania  at  the  request  of  Prince  Sigis- 
ttilLind,  laboured  with  equal  zeal  and  more  success ; 
and  with  his  associates  spread  their  opinions,  and 
procured  a  peaceable  establishment,  and  open  pro- 
fession of  their  faith  there,  to  this  day.  Though 
their  numbers  have  not  been  great  in  any  place, 
they  have  maintained  an  existence,  and  in  the  de- 
clensions of  pure  Christianity,  have  gained  prose- 
lytes in  countries  into  which  at  first  they  found  no 
admission — as  in  England,  where  an  effort,  though 
with  no  great  success,  has  been  made  to  revive  the 
.Unitarian  and  Socinian  notions  with  some  devia- 
tions from  their  original.  The  indifference  to  all 
religion,  has  permitted  them  peaceably  to  exist ; 
at  the  same  time,  that  it  hath  been  unfavourable 
to  their  progress  ;  as  these  opinions  suit'  not  the 
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multitude,  and  the  few  who  chuse  to  be  free- 
thinkers, .and  treat  revelation  cavalierly,  rather 
prefer  to  make  no  profession  of  Christianity  at  all. 

The  peaceableness  of  the  Sociniau  principles, 
which  in  their  most  ancient  catechism,  forbad 
oaths,  or  the  resistance  of  injury  or  oppression, 
made  them  much  less  observable  than  the  sect  of 
the  Anabaptists^  with  which  they  were  often  class- 
ed, because  of  their  coincidence  in  the  point. of 
baptism,  however  different  in  other  particulars. 
These  last  indeed  excited  the  greatest  disturbances, 
required  the  strong  arm  of  power  to  subdue  them, 
and  brought  upon  themselves  the  heaviest  cen- 
sures of  the  reformed,  whether  Lutherans  or 
Calvinists. 

Amidst  the  agitations  of  those  days,  arose  thfs* 
sect ;  presuming  to  found  a  new  Church,  in  which 
every  member  should  be  a  true  and  real  saint ;  and 
their  leaders,  under  a  sure  divine  impulse,  and 
armed  vvith  miraculous  powers  against  all  oppo- 
sition. Under  Muntzer,  Stubner  Stork,  and  John 
of  Leyden,  a  tumultuous  multitude  declared  war 
against  all  magistracy,  and  proposed  to  erect  a . 
new  chnstocracjfy  in  which  they  expected  the  Sa- 
viour himself  personally  to  appear,  and  to  rule  the 
nations  by  them  and  their  fpllowers.  The  first 
inundation  was  swept  away  as  above  recorded, 
and  the  leaders  destroyed.  But  the  sect  subsisted, 
and  continued  to  disseminate  the  same  hopes,  and 
to  make  the  same  pretensions.  Not  that  all  who 
were  included  ia  the  name,  were  alike  turbulent  in 
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their  principles,  or  fanatic  in  their  expectations. 
Many  of  them  appear  to  be  perspns  of  leal  piety, 
seduced  by  the  hope  of  a  purer  and  better  state  of 
the  Christian  Church  ;  and  only  held  in  comn>on 
with  the  rest,  the  necessity  of  adult  baptism,  by 
immersion.  The  different  countries  where  they 
sjpread,  concurred  in  exerting  every  means  of  sup- 
pressing them;  and  abstained  not  from  cruelties, 
which  disgraced  the  Christian  name  ;  and  which, 
as  hath  been  often  proved,  the  constancy  and  intre- 
pidity of  the  sufferers,  braving  tiie  savageness  of 
their  persecutors,  turned  to  the  credit  and  advance- 
ment of  their  cause.  The  magistrate  absurdly  in- 
vo\ve(^  all  who  bore  the  name  of  Anabaptist  in  the 
same  criminality  ;  however  harmless  tlie  visionary 
hdpes  of  many  were,  compared  with  the  errors  and 
turbulence  of  others.  And  beq^use  an  vtcurable 
heretic  \x\  the^ye  of  a  protestanti  as  v^^ell  as  a  pa* 
pi3t,  was  stiii  an.objeci  for  thq  swprd  and  coercion 
of  the  estabJi§|ie4.  government,  xU^Y  suffered  se- 
verely,;  so  jnaxJeqyately  was  true  Christian  liberty 
yet  understood^ 

On  the  destruction  of  Munster,  *  with  its  taylor 
Icing,  and  the  dispersion  of  those  who  escaped  the 
fury  of  their  eiiemies,  the  fugitives  persecuted  in 
every  place,  were  reduced  very  low,  and  saw  the 
extinction  of  their  sect  approaching  ;  when  Menno, 
a  Frieslander,  (An.  15:36)  who'ha(fl)een  a  popish 
priest,  and,  as  he  owns,  a" notoriously  wicked  man, 
was,  by  frequenting  their  assembly,  reclaimed  ; 
and,  being  a  person  of  singular  abilities,  joined 
the  society,  and  became  tjieir  chief.     His  indcfat- 
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igable  labours  from  •  Holland  to  Livonia,  amidst 
innumerable  dangers,  greatly  increased  the  num- 
ber of  his  followers.     The  gentleness  of  his  spirit,' 
the  piety  of  his  conduct,  the  power  of  his  preach- 
ing, and  his  unwearied  zeal,  gave  weight  to  his 
advice.      His  wisdom  also  removed  the  most  ob- 
jectionable parts  of  the   Anabaptist    tenets,    and 
moulded  them*  into  a  consistence,  far  less  offensive 
to  the  r<jst  of  their  Christian  brethren.    He  retained 
still  some  of  the  particular  doctrines   of  the  sect, 
respecting  baptism — the  millenium — the  unlawful- 
ness of  war — ^and  of  oaths — and  the.  exclusion  of 
all  magistracy  from  their  communion — but  he  con- 
demned all  their  past  turbulence,  polygamy,  and 
pretences  to  inspiration  :   recommending  the  great- 
est peaceableness  of  conduct,  even  to  non-re^ist- 
ance,  and  the  strictest  purity  of  morals,  without 
which  none  were  to  be  admitted,  or  abide  in  their 
communion/   Under  so  prudent  a  leader,  the  so- 
ciety established  order,  and  obtained  respectabili- 
ty.    Divisions  among  themselves  indeed  greatly 
weakened  their  cause  ;    which   all   Menno's  pru- 
dence could  not  appease.     A  rigid  sect  arose,  af- 
fecting peculiar  strictness  of  discipline,  and  hurling 
excommunications  against  their  brethren    on   the 
slightest  occasions.     This  produced   a  separation 
into  the  rigid  and  moderate  Anabaptists,  and  end- 
less debates  of  too   little   consequence  to  dwell 
upon. 

In  Holland,  under  that  great  friend  of  liberty, 
William  Prince  of  Orange,  they  obtained  a  peace- 
able settlement,  and  liberty  of  conscience  ;  having 
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generously  assisted  him  with,  money  in  a  great 
emergence.  From  thence  they  are  supposed  to 
have  migrated  to  England.  But  those  who  have 
settled  with  us,  differ  still  much  from  the  ancient 
and  modern  Mennonites  ;  and  more  among  them* 
selves  ;  for  holding  as  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  their  party,  the  article  of  baptism,  nothing  can 
be  more  remote  from  each  other  than  the  general 
baptists,  who  have  embraced  the  Armiuian  tenets, 
and  the  ^«r//c«/tfr  Baptists,  who  strongly  adhere  to 
those  of  Calvin,  and  the  reformed  churches.  And 
of  these  latter,  a  great  difference  remains  betwixt 
those  who  admit  mixed  communion,  and  those 
who  refuse  it  to  any  but  their  own  peculiar  sect. 
A  few  also  observe  the  Jewish  sabbath,  as  their 
day  of  worship,  in  preference  to  the  Lord's-day, 
and  are  termed  Seventh  day  Baptists. 

When  I  have  ranked  the  first  Anabi^ptists  under 
the  head  of  heterodox,  with  their  fanatical  opin- 
ions;  I    wish 'by  no  means  to   be  understood  as 
comprehending  the  Mennonites,  or  modern  con- 
gregations of  Baptists,   on  any  line  with  the  Soci- 
fiian   and    Arian   heresy  ;  far  otherwise.      After 
Mcnno  had  purged   this  denomination   from  the 
most  exceptionable  tenets,  I   have  no  doubt,   that 
many    of  his   followers    and  himself,    deserve    a 
name  in  the  Church  of  the  living  God,   and  were 
as  true  and  real  members  of  Christ^s  body,  as  the 
excellent  in  the  reformed  and  Lutheran  churches. 
And  whoever  candidly  weighs  their  doctrines  and 
practices  in   the  present  day,   must  allot  them  a 
place  among  the  faithful,  as  a  general   body,   not- 
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withstanding  their  tenaciousness  on  the  point  of 
baptism.  Indeed,  in  all  other  things  they  seem 
very  nearly  united  with  their  reformed  brethren, 
respecting  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  :  are  exemplary  in  their  zeal  to  promote 
the  salvation  of  souls  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  exhibit 
respectable  specimens  of  those  who  walk  so,  as  we 
have  Christ  for  an  example.  Through  the  weak- 
ness of  our  intellect,  and  the  infirmity  of  the  flesh, 
it  is  not  the  lot  of  mortals  to  be  of  one  mind,  nor 
of  real  Christians  to  form  a  complete  system  of 
unity  of  opinion.  But  one  thing  they  desire  to  do, 
to  hold  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace ; 
and  to  be  of  one  heart,  where  they  are  not  perfectly- 
joined  in  the  same  sentiments.  And  though  they 
occupy  separsite  communions,  and  assemble  not  in 
the  same  places,  or  with  the  same  forms  of  wor- 
ship, yet  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
sincerity,  v^  love  one  another  out  of  a  pure  heart 
fervently.  In  a  better  world  we  shall  be  still  more 
closely  united,  and  be  one  fold  under  one  shepherd. 
How  should  this  prospect  and  hope  mortify  the 
spirit  of  prejudice  and  bigotry  in  every  heart,  and 
lead  us  to  greater  enlargement  and  mutual  for- 
bearance ! 
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CENTURY   XVII. 
CHAPTER  L 

PROGRESS   OF   THE   EXTERNAL  CHURCH. 

-FTER  ages  of  gloomy  superstition,  the  reign 
-  of  ignorance,  and  primeval  night,  we  have  seen 
the  sun  of  righteousness  rising  with  healing  In  his 
wings,  to  dispel  the  darkness,  and  illumine  the 
path,  which  alone  can  lead  the  faithful  to  the  light 
of  eternal  day. 

The  struggle  in  Europe,  between  truth  and 
error,  had  been  long  and  obstinate  ;^d,  however 
blessed  the  issue,  the  effects  of  the  contest  were 
greatly  to  be  deplored,  as  having  produced  wars, 
which  desolated  the  face  of  many  countries,  and 
conflicts  in  all  the  lands  of  Christendom  ;  some- 
times as  fatal  to  the  persecutors,  as  to  the  per- 
secuted. 

The  combatants  now. had  in  a  sort  rested  on 
their  arms,  and  precluded,  by  the  peace  of  Augs- 
burg, from  attempting  any  considerable  inroads  on 
each  other's  territories  by  violence,  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants  began  to  plan  how  they  might 
extend  their  influence  over  the  regions  which  had 
been   lately  discovered.     The  former,  especially, 
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hoped  thereby  to  recover  some  indemnity  in  the 
new  Continent,  for  their  losses  in  the  old. 

Herein^  indeed,  the  Catholics  possessed  a  great 
and  manifest  advantage,  not  only  as  united  under 
one  spiritual  head,  but  also  because  the  grand  dis- 
coveries had  been  made  by  those  who  professed 
the  faith -of  Rome,  and  continued  under  her  obe- 
dience. These  all  equally  wished  with  the  popes 
themselves,  to  propagate  their  own  religion,  and 
thus  confirm  a  surer  and  safer  dominion  over  those 
whom  they  had  brought  under  the  yoke,  or  hoped 
bv  monkish  auxiliaries  more  easily  to  subdue. 
Nothing  could  more  exactly  concur  with  the  ambi- 
tious views  of  the  papal  see.  A  host  of  missionaries 
rushed  into  the  battle,  zealously  disposed  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  such  Christiafiity  as  they  held, 
through  all  the  countries  into  which  the  arms  or 
commerce  of  Spain  and  Portugal  had  penetrated. 
We  have  se^  the  instituticTn  of  Jesuits  expressly 
devoted  to  tms  object :  nor  were  the  other  orders, 
roused  by  their  zeal  and  emulation,  behind  them 
in  the  work. 

To  direct  their  efforts  most  effectually  for  spread- 
ing the  popish  religion,  and  bringing  the  subjected 
nations,  and  others,  within  her  pale,  wsts  among 
the  most  important  objects  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
With  this  view,  the  Pope  established  a  congrega- 
tion of  Cardinals,  de propaganda  Jlde^  whose  name 
expressed  theiroffice.  An.  1692.  To  defray  every 
expence,  a  vast  endowment,  successively  increased, 
furnished  the  most  ample  means*     The  misskyna^ 
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ries  were  educated,  conveyed,  and  supplied  with 
every  necessary.  Seminaries,  were  established  for 
such  heathen  converts  as  should  be  sent  to  Europe 
from  the  different  nations.  Books  were  printed 
in  all  languages  for  the  use  of  the  missions.  A 
provision  was  made  for  erecting  schools,  and  afford- 
ing the  poor  assistance,  whether  by  medicine,  or 
under  any  temporal  want.  In  short,  every  thing 
which  could  forward  the  missions,  was  liberally 
supplied,  An.  1663.  France  copied  the  example 
of  Rome,  and  formed  an  establishment  for  the 
same  purposes.  Regiments  of  friars,  black,white, 
and  grey,  were  ready  for  embarkation,  however 
distant  the  voyage,  or  perilous  the  service. 

.The  Jesuits  claimed  the  first  rank,  as  due  to 
their  zeal,  learning,  and  devotedness  to  the  holy 
see.  The  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and  other 
#,'  orders,  disputed  the  palm  with  them  ;  and  jealous 
of  their. superiority,  as*  is  the  case  ii^ally  betwixt 
rivals  for  fame,  -they  impeached  the  fnirity  of  their 
motives;  imputed  their  zeal  to  ambitious  purposes; 
and  accused  them  of  subjecting  their  converts  to 
their  own  order,  with  a  view  to  make  merchandise 
of  them.  Into  these  accusations  probably  much 
truth  entered,  but  more  envy.  Indeed,  the  re- 
ligion which  any  of  these  taught,  was  almost,  if 
not  altogether,  as  far  removed  from  the  simplicity 
that  is  in  Christ,  as  the  paganism  from  which  the 
converts  were  drawn.  From  the  commencement 
of  the  missions,  the  congregation  of  cardinals  has 
been  employed  in  hearing  and  examining  innumer- 
able  memorials  and  criminations  against  the  Jesuits, 
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the  most  grievous  and  disgraceful  to  the  Christian 
name.  I  confess,  after  considering  the  accusa- 
tions, and  the  avowed  principle  of  popery,  '*  That 
every  fraud  and  artifice  is  pious,  that  tends  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  Romish  Church,"  the 
Jesuits  seem  fully  vindicated.  Admitting  this 
allowed  principle,  they  acted  wisely.  None  can 
refuse  them  the  praise  of  indefatigable  labour ;  and 
little  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  the  issue  of 
their  missionary  efforts  would  have  been  very  dif-  ^p 
ferent  from  what  has  happened,  if  they  had  not 
been  so  often  checked  in  their  career  ;  their  fidelity 
to  the  several  states,  under  whose  patronage  they 
acted,  rendered  suspicious  ;  and  their  devotedness 
to  the  see  of  Rome  itself,  questioned.  Their  rivals 
insinuated,  that  they  meant  only  the  glory,  ricHls,  ^ 
and  increase  of  their  own  order;  and  sacrificed' to  t* 
these  every  other  consideration.  Whether  this  was 
really  the  case  ox  not,  their  steps  appear  directed 
with  the  moS  consummate  akill,  and  crowned  with 
astt)nishing  success.  They  studied  the  characters 
of  those -with  whom  they  had  to  do,  and  suited 
themselves  alike  to  the  peasant  as  the  noble.  They 
selected  from  their  society,  the  instruments  best 
qualified  for  their  several  spheres  of  action.  They 
were  physicians,  astronomers,  mathematicians, 
painters,  musicians,  artists,  in  every  occupation, 
that  could  render  their  talents  subservient  to  mis- 
sionary purposes.  Their  gentle  and  insinuating 
manners  gained  the  confidence  of  the  natives  where 
they  resided.  They  made  themselves  agreeable  as 
useful  to  the  superior  ranks  ;  they  condescended 
to  instruct  the  meanest ;  they  consulted  the  dififer* 
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ent  inclinations  and  habits  of  the  several  nations, 
and  the  individuals  of  each.  In  short,  they  de- 
termined to  become  all  things  to  all  men,  that  they, 
might  obtain  the  great  object  in  their  view.  The 
new  world,  and  the  Asiatic  regions,  were  the  chief 
field  of  their  labours.  They  penetrated  into  the 
uncultivated  recesses  of  An^erica  ;  civilized  the 
savages,  and  won  them  to  habits  of  industry. 
They  visited  tho  untried  regions  of  Siam  'tonkin, 
and  Cochin-china.  They  entered  the  vast  empire 
of  China  itself;  insinuated  themselves  into  the  con- 
fidence of  that  suspicious  people,  and  numbered 
millions  among  their  converts.  They  dared  a^Trcmt 
the  dangers  of  the  tyrannical  government  of  Japan, 
and  even  there  extended  their  conquests  in  a  man- 
net  almost  incredible.  In  India  they  assumed  the 
garb  and  austerities  of  the  Brahmins  ;  and  boasted 
on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  of  a  thousand  converts 
baptized  in  one  year  by  a  single  missionary.  They 
could  alike  familiarise  themselves  witk  the  magni- 
fkence  and  luxury  of  the  court  of  Pekin,  or  live 
on  water  and  vegetables,  like  the  Jogis  ;  and 
whatever  their  adversaries  may  object  to  the  loose- 
ness of  their  moral  system,  the  conduct  of  the  mis- 
sionaries was  unimpeachable  ;  otherwise  they  had 
neither  attracted  or  preserved  the  veneration  of 
their  disciples — if  they  admitted  of  relaxation,  it 
was  for  them,  and  not  for  themselves. 

That  their  sufferings  were  great,  as  their  labours 
were  successful,  we  have  the  most  authentic  evi- 
dence. The  dreadful  massacres  in  China  and  Ja- 
pan, proved  them  sincere  ;  and  at  least,  as  true 
Catholics  as  any  at  Rome  or  elsewhere. 
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Respecting  the  two  great  points  laid  to  their 
charge,  of  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  Christian 
God  and  the  Christian  doctrine  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  disciples  of  Confucius,  much  may  be  said  in 
their  vindication. 

1st.  With  regard  to  the  name  of  God.  The  use 
of  the  word  Tien,  which  communicated  the  idea  of 
Deity  to  a  Chinese,  might  surely  be  adopted  with- 
out offence  ;  and,  if  explained,  be  equally  proper  as 
any  other  term  of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  language. 

2d.  With  regard  to  the  riles,  and  offerings  paid 
to  their  departed  ancestors,  something  more  objec- 
tionable may  be  found.  To  us,  who  are  no  Papi-^^ts, 
it  must  appear  equally  indifferent,  whether  the  res- 
pect be  paid  to  Confucius  or  a  great-grandfather, 
or  to  St.  Januarius,  or  St.  Crispin.  And  if  these 
rites  were  only  respectful  memorials,  and  no  idol- 
atrous worship  meant  or  offered,  perhaps  as  much 
or  more  might  be  pleaded  for  them  than  for  any 
European  saints,  many  of  whom  are  the  creatures 
of  imagination,  and  never  had  an  existence. 

I  wonder  not  that  those  who  had  borne  the  bur- 
den and  heat  of  the  day,  should  object  to  have 
priests  of  other  orders  sent  from  France  and  Italy, 
to  preside  over,  and  direct  the  missions  which  their 
labours  had  established,  and  count  themselves  in- 
sulted by  such  interference  :  and  more  than  this, 
firom  the  purest  motives,  they  might  justly  appre- 
hend that  the  work  itself  would  suffer  by  such 
intrusion. 
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But,  I  may  not  enter  farther  into  these  injudi- 
cious quarrels  ;  suffice  it  only  to  observe,  that  their 
effects  were  fatal  to  the  missionary  work.  The  dis- 
putes among  the  missionaries  affected  their  con- 
verts, and  every  where  produced  contentions.  The 
jealousy  of  the  governments  was  roused.  A  dread- 
ful persecution  arose  in  Japan.  The  teachers,  as 
well  as  the  disciples,  fell  victims  to  the  fury  and 
suspicion  of  that  savage  people ;  and  the  name  of 
Christian  there,  is  no  more  had  in  remembrance 
but  to  abhor  it.     An.  l6\5. 

In  China,  a  flourishing  aera  gave  brighter  hopes 
of  perpetuity,  but  they  too  were  blasted.  The 
same  effects  produced  the  same  calamities ;  and, 
though  the  present  century  left  the  Jesuits  possess- 
ed of  a  noble  church  at  Pekin,  within  the  imperial 
precincts,  and  their  missionaries  spread  through  all 
that  country,  and  the  Mongal  Tartary,  the  next 
saw  them  utterly  expelled  the  empire,  with  great 
carnage,  and  sunk,  never  to  rise  up  again. 

This  jealousy  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  final  pre- 
valence of  their  enemies,  leading  at  last  to  the  sup- 
pression of  their  order  in  the  next  century,  has 
proved  eventually  the  most  fatal  blow  to  the  au- 
thority of  Rome,  and  led  almost  to  the  extinction 
of  all  missionaiy  labours  among  the  Papists;  an 
event  which  every  Protestant  will  rather  consider 
as  auspicious  than  afflictive. 

In  Africa,  where  the  Portuguese  power  pre- 
vailed, the  Capuchins  were  chiefly  employed,  less 
artful  and  able  indeed  than  the  disciples  of  Loyola, 
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but  equally  zealous.  They  relate  the  wonders 
wrought  by  their  ministry  at  Benin,  SofFala,  and 
the  West  and  Southern  coasts  of  Africa :  but  those 
who  have  seen  these  negro  Christians,  the  Catho- 
lics themselves  being  judges,  will  with  difficulty 
admit  them  to  a  place  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Though  they  have  been  baptised,  and  learaed  to 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross^  in  ail  the  essentials  of 
Christianity,  whether  of  doctrine  or  practice,  they 
'•differ  little  from  their  countrymen.  It  is  among 
the  awful  scenes,  viewed  with  anguish  by  every 
real  Christian,  that  so  immense  a  region  of  the 
globe  should  be  left  to  this  day  sunk  in  Pagan 
and  Mahomedan  darkness,  and  lying  in  the  shadow 
of  death,  and  no  efforts  made  to  pluck  the  brands 
from  the  burning. 

Not  much  more  can  be  said  for  all  the  Catholic 
conversions  made  from  Mexico  to  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  There,  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  are 
alike  buried  in  ignorance,  superstition  and  profli* 
gacy,  even  below  their  bigotted  countrymen  in 
Europe.  With  such  examples  and  such  instructors, 
the  state  of  the  poor  natives  may  be  well  imagined  ; 
immersed  in  their  ancieot  superstitions,  they  have 
added  all  the  ceremonies  and  follies  of  their  new 
religion,  to  the  absurdities  of  the  old. 

Yet  let  it  be  remembered,  that  however  Jesuits 
or  Capuchins  may  be  despised  or  condemned  by 
Protestants,  their  conduct  is  to  us  highly  reproach- 
ful. That  we,  who  vaunt  a  purer  Christianity,  and 
have  so  many  nobler  motives  to  animate  our  zeal, 
have  been  hitherto  so  backward  in  the  work  of 
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heathen  missions,  so  indifferent  about  enlarging 
the  borders  of  Immanuel's  kingdom,  and  so  Cold 
in  o  ir  love  towards  the  souls  purchased  by  his 
most  precious  blood,  must  be  confessed  our  guilt 
and  shame,  and  can  neither  be  too  deeply  lament- 
ed, or  too  soon  amended. 
« 

Among  the  Protestants,  it  must  be  owned,  the 
efforts  to  spread  the  gospel  in  the  heathen  world 
were  few  and  feeble.  A  zealous  Lutheran,  Ernest, 
Baron  of  Wells,  felt  for  the  honor  of  his  profession,, 
and  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  sought  to  form 
a  society  for  a  Protestant  mission  ;  but  a  variety 
of  impediments  disappointed  his  purposes,  and  no 
effectual  benefit  resulted  from  the  attempt. 

The  two  great  nations  of  English  and  Dutch 
were  too  much  engrossed  with  their  commercial 
concerns  to  take  religion  into  their  view,  and  ut- 
terly neglected  this  great  object.  Such  a  scheme, 
indeed,  was  formed  under  Charles  L  and  a  society 
appointed  under  the  sanction  of  parliament  for 
this  purpose.  An.  1647  :  but  the  confusions  which 
followed,  prevented  any  considerable  efforts  being 
made  during  the  civil  wars.  And  zealous  as  Crom- 
well professed  himself  for  Christianity,  he.  was  too 
much  taken  up  in  securing  his  precarious  dominion 
at  home,  to  extend  his  concern  to  the  heathen 
abroad.  At  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL  the  so- 
ciety was  re-established,  but  the  temper  of  that 
reign  was  little  missionary — the  project  languished 
in  luke-warmness.  All  that  can  be  called  mission- 
ary labour  at  that  time,  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
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Puritand  and  Non-^conformists,  who  fled  to  Amer^ 
ica  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  government  at 
home.  Some  of  these  men  of  God  distinguished  their 
zeal  in  labours  among  the  poor  Indians,  which  were 
crowned  with  tokens  of  divine  favour.  An.  1633. 
The  names  of  Brainerd,  Mayhew,  and  Shephard, 
deserve  to  be  had  in  remembrance  :  and,  aboVe  all, 
the  excellent  Elliot,  called  the  Apostle  of  the  Indi-> 
ans,a  title  merited  by  his  indefatigable  labours,  and 
signal  success  among  them  ;  and  more  especially 
by  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  their  lan«- 
guage,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  read  and  under* 
stand  the  oracles  of  God.  These  attempts  in 
America  roused  the  attention  of  many  at  home ; 
and  another  society,  noble  in  its  institution,  was 
formed  iox  promoting  Christian  knowledge.  I  wish 
I  could  report  the  mighty  effects,  and  the  zealous 
labours  of  the  missionaries  sent  forth  under  their 
auspices.  Some  good,  however,  has  been  done  in 
India,  and  elsewhere,  and  particularly  in  the  im- 
mense number  of  bibles  and  religious  tracts,  which 
have  been  dispersed  through  all  parts  of  the  Brit- 
ish dominions  ;  and  never  can  the  word  of  God 
be  perused  without  being  the  savour  of  life  unto 
life,  or  of  death  unto  death. 

I  would  mention  the  efforts  of  the  Dutch,  if  I 
could  trace  the  brightness  of  the  Gospel  glory 
rising  under  their  patronage.  The  Independents 
from  Leyden,  indeed,  emigrated  to-  the  Dutch 
colony  in  North  America,  and  were  among  the 
first  harbingers  of  gospel  day  ;  and  in  all  their  set- 
tlements the  reformed  religion  was  set  up;  though 
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I  find  no  record  of  considerable  success  in  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen.  In  Ceylon,  indeed,  .and 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar,,  some  traces  of  missionary 
labours  remain.  I  may  not  conceal  that  in  Japan, 
it  is  said,  they  hold  the  only  spot  which  Euro- 
peans are  permitted  to  enter,  and  that  purchased  for 
commercial  purposes,  by  denying  that  they  arc 
Christians,  and  trampling  on  the  cross  :  but  1  shall 
not,  for  the  honour  of  the  Batavian  nation,  easily 
adopt  so  infamous  a  report.  It  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  vast  as  their  commerce,  and  extensive  as  their 
foreign  settlements  have  been,  no  vigorous  mis- 
sionary eflforts  have  yet  been  made,  to  carry 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  the  countries  which 
Providence  placed  under  their  yoke,  or  brought 
into  connection  with  them :  but  my  business  is  to 
record  what  hath  been  done,'  rather  than  to  blame 
what  hath  been  neglected. 

The  amazing  progress  in  all  scientific  attain- 
ments, peculiarly  marks  this  age ;  never,  perhaps, 
before  was  such  a  constellation  of  sages  seen  upon 
this  stage  of  earth,  who  carried  philosophy  to  its 
highest  pitch.  From  the  great  Bacon,  Lord  Veru- 
1am,  who  led  the  way  at  the  commencement  of 
this  aera,  to  the  greater  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  supposed 
justly  to  be  the  first  of  human  beings  for  intellect, 
discoveries,  and  extent  of  knowledge.  England 
claims,  and  justly,  the  first  place  in  the  temple  of 
literary  fame.  But  other  nations  boast  also  their 
productions  ;  Italy  her  Galileo,  France  her  Gas- 
sendi  and  Descartes,  Germany  her  Leibnitz,  and 
Denmark  her  Tycho  Brahe,  with  a  thousand  other 
names  of  eminence,  who  eclipsed  all  those  who 
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had  preceded  them  in  mathematics,  astronomy  and 
ftaturah  philosophy  ;  and  indeed,  in  most  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  physic,  chymistry,  history, 
physiology,  and  every  kind  of  literature,  sacred  or 
profane.  *  In  every  nation  the  language  became 
more  polished,  and  the  writers  as  elegant  in  their 
expressions,  as  deep  in  their  researches.  But  these 
I  must  pass  hastily  over,  as  the  more  immediate 
subject  of  the  Church  of  Christ  will  furnish  abun- 
dant matter. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten,   that  amidst  this 
vast  accession  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge, 
many  reputed  geniuses  arose,  whose  fame  (or  shall 
1  rather  say  infamy)  was  built  upon  the  most  dar- 
ing attacks  on  revelation,  or  the  most  insidious 
attempts  to  undermine  it.     To  philosophise  above 
what  is  written,  and  for  vain  man  to  affect  to  be 
wiser  than  God,    is   too  correspondent  with   his 
fallen  nature,  ready  to  abuse  the  noblest  faculties 
to  the  most  perverse  purposes.     Of  these,  whilst 
France  furnished  her  Vanini,  and  Holland  the  Jew 
Spinoza,  England  exhibited,  with  a  general  profli- 
gacy of  manners,  under  Charles  II.  some  of  the 
most  impious  writers,  and  the   moet  infidel,  who 
took  abundant  pains  to  disseminate  their  deistical 
and  atheistical  tenets,   and   to  embolden    in   his 
wickedness,  the   fool  who  had  said   (or  at  least 
hoped)   in  his  heart,  that  there  is  no  God.     Such 
were  Hobbes,   Toland,  and  the  Lords  Herbert, 
Rochester,   and   Shaftesbury,    who  endeavoured, 
partly  by  reasoning,   partly  by  ridicule,  to  oyer* 
turn  the  faith  of  the  unstable  professor,  or  tp 
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harden  the  hearts  of  the  pfoBigate.  Many,  in.deed, 
instantly  arose  to  lift  up  the  shield  against  the  fiery 
darts  of  the  wicked  ;  and  that  great  and  able 
Robert  Boyle,  who  is  said  to  have  always  read  the 
Scripture  on  his  knees,  zealous  for  divine  truth, 
as  eminent  in  philosophical  discoveries,  instituted 
a  constant  annual  course  of  lectures,  in  defence  of 
that  religion,  which  these  sceptical  philosophers 
endeavoured  to  supplant  and  destroy.  Let  it  be 
however  particularly  noted,  that  the  great  lumi- 
naries of  the  age,  were  the  strenuous  defenders  of 
divine  revelation.  Newton,  Locke,  Boyle,  Ma- 
claurin,  and  others,  alike  distinguished  for  science, 
gloried  in  believing  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Not  that  th^  faith  of  the  gospel  stands  in  the  wis- 
dom of  man,  but  in  the  power  of  God. 

The  general  state  of  the  Church  will  be  seen, 
as  we  pass  in  review  the  several  members  of  which 
it  was  composed  ;  the  Papists,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Protestants ;  the  latter  of  which  will  more  espe- 
cially engage  our  attention,  as  in  the  others  little 
else  will  be  found  than  darkness,  and  the  shadow 
of  death. 
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CHAPTER     II. 


ON   THE   CHURCH    OF   ROME. 
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HE  indignant  pontiffs  beheld  the  loss  of  their 
flocks,  and  the  defalcation  of  their  revenues  ;  and 
deep  in  their  hearts  meditated  the  means  of  their 
recovery,  and  of  vengeance  on  their  enemies. 
The  peace  of  Augsburg  had  bound  up  the  arm  of 
violence  flrom  -persecution,  and  every  where  pro- 
claimed peace  and  tolerance  among  the  contending 
princes.  But  peace  was  torment  to  the  Romish 
prelates,  and  tolerance,  of  all  imaginary  evils,  the 
most  intolerable,  and  treason  against  the  majesty  of 
those  anathemas  which  they  had  hurled  against  all 
heretics.  The  first  object,  therefore,  of  Rome,  and 
of  those  who  filled  the  papal  chair,  was  to  break 
this  bond  of  union  ;  to  rouse  the  Catholic  princes 
to  fresh  acts  of  oppression  in  their  own  dominions, 
and  to  renewed  attempts,  to  bring  back  to  the 
house  of  their  prison,  those  who  had  emancipated 
themselves  from  the  yoke  of  bondage. 

This  was  the  uniform  pursuit  and  spirit  of  all 
the  successive  pontiffs  ;  and  they  employed  the 
most  powerful  engines  of  craft  and  cruelty  to  effect 
their  purposes.  The  history  of  one  will  be  nearly 
the  history  of  all ;  though  some  were  men  of  a 
more  learned  cast ;  others  more  daringly  flagitious 
and  profligate  in  their  manners  ;  and  here  and  there 
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a  gentle  spirit,  covered  with  an  honest  blush, 
that  confessed  guilt ;  and  heaved  a  suppressed  sigh 
for  reformation,  which  the  state  of  popery  was  too 
inveterately  rooted  in  evil  to  admit.  I  shall  not 
therefore,  particularize,  but  pursue  the  steps  which 
marked  the  designs  of  the  pontifical  chair,  leaving 
those  who  have  done  justice  to  them  severally,  to 
brand  with  infamy  the  impurities,  and  open  pro- 
fligacy of  Innocent  X.  the  most  criminal  of  men  ; 
and  to  addrn  the  memory  of  the  ingenuous  Odes* 
chalchi.  Innocent  XI.  who  sought  in  vain  to 
cleanse  the  Augean  stable. 

As  the  object  was  to  recover  their  lost  power, 
wealth  and  dominion,  the  means  they  possessed 
unfortunately  were  but  too  well  suited  to  the  end. 
The  House  of  Austria,  with  the  other  Catholic 
princes,  the  devoted  partisans  of  the  holy  see,  were 
especially  courted.  To  these  they  looked  for  an 
arm  of  flesh  and  persecution ;  and  endeavoured  to 
rouse  them  to  recover  their  past  influence,  by 
breaking  the  peace  of  Augsburg,  and  bruising 
under  the  rod  of  oppression,  those  whom  they 
had  bound  themselves  to  protect  and  tolerate. 

Another,  and  yet  more  powerful  engine,  was 
found  in  the  wily,  insinuating,  restless,  and  inde- 
fatigable order  of  Jesuits  ;  the  firmest  supporters 
of  the  holy  see,  and  its  most  zealous  as  well  as  able 
satellites.  These  were  dispersed  through  all  lands, 
and  seized  every  opportunity  to  pervert  the  igno- 
rant, or  oppress  the  feeble.  In  the  courts  of  princes, 
whose  conlessors  they  chiefly  were,  the  laxity  of 
their  moral  system  recommended   their  prescrip- 
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tions  for  quieting  guilty  consciences  ;  and  one 
commutation  was  always  sure  to  be  suggested,  as 
covering  a  multitude  of  sins  ;  and  this  as  easy  to 
perform,  as  flattering  to  human  pride  and  supersti- 
tion. Zeal  for  the  conversion  of  heretics,  and  the 
emjployment  of  any  means  to  effect  it,  however 
sarage  or  contrary  to  the  most  solemn  engage- 
meoits,  cancelled  all  crimes. 

The  pens  of  these  ^tful  and  perfidious  casuists 
were  first  employed  to  prove  the  nullity  of  the 
peace  of  Augsburg,  and  to  charge  upon  the  Pro- 
testants  various  pretended  infractions,  in  order  to 
justify  the  attack  meditated  against  them.  ' 

The  House  of  Austria,  gained  by  the  popes  and 
these  Jesuitical  directors  of  their  consciences,  began 
with  the  violation  of  the  treaty  in  their  own  he- 
reditary dominions.  They  endeavoured  to  prevail 
upon  the  Protestants  to  return  to  the  Romish  pale, 
by  caresses,  promises,  the  wiles  of  controversy, 
and  the  ingenuity  of  fraud  ;  in  all  which,  these  new 
apostles  were  employed  with  much  success.  To 
bend  the  stubborn,  and  to  subdue  the  daring,  in- 
numerable acts  of  oppression  were  exercised  ;  and 
where  the  law  was  suborned  to  colleague  with 
power,  redress  was  sought  in  vain.  The  Protes- 
tants had  no  choice  but  to  submit  or  fly  their 
country. 

Bohemia  next  experienced  the  arm  of  popish 
tyranny.  Despair  drove  the  Bohemians  to  resist- 
ance, and  to  wreak  on  their  persecutors  vengeance 
for  the  wrongs  they  had  received.      And  here  hu- 
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manity  bleeds,  and  Christianity  groans,  ov^r  the 
miseries  inseparable  from  civil  war.  On  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Mathias,  (An.  i6l9.)  the  Bohe- 
mians resolved  to  chuse  a  king  of  their  own  faith, 
and  to  preserve  their  civil  and  religious  liberties 
against  the  all-grasping  arm  of  Austria.  For  this 
purpose  they  offered  their  crown  to  the  illustrious 
elector  Palatine,  a  Protestant,  and  soiuin-Iaw  to 
the  King  of  England  ;  hoping  to  strengthen  them- 
selves greatly  by  such  an  election.  In  an  unfor- 
tunate hour  Frederic  accepted  the  crowii,  and  pre- 
pared to  defend  himself  and  his  new  subjects 
against  the  claims  and  arms  of  Ferdinand  of  Aus- 
tria. The  issue  of  this  conflict  was  the  most 
afflictive.  Frederic  not  only  lost  his  crown  and 
kingdom,  but  his  own  electorate.  The  imperial 
arms  triumphed  ;  and,  what  rendered  this  more 
grievous,  it  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
baseness  of  John,  elector  of  Saxony,  who  helped 
on  the  destruction  of  Frederic  and  his  brethren  ; 
whether  moved  by, envy  at  his  elevation,  or  by 
prejudice  against  him  as  a  Calvinist.  The  ruin 
of  the  poor  protestants  followed  in  Bohemia,  and 
the  palatinate,  and  they  groaned  under  every  op- 
pression that  abused  power  could  inflict,  and 
religious  bigotry  suggest ;  meanwhile  our  wretch- 
ed and  pusillanimous  James  I.  looked  tamely  on, 
nor  moved  a  finger  to  support  his  worthy  son,  or 
the  sinking  cause  of  the  reformed  religion. 

Tilly,  the  imperial  general,  now  reigned  with- 
out opponent,  and  Rome  began  again  to  number 
Germany  among  the  countries  of  her  obedience. 
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The  Protestants,  unable  to  make  head  against  their 
conquerors,  maintained  a  precarious  tenure  in 
their  own  dominions  ;  and  every  day  proclaimed 
the  approaching  despotic  power  of  the  Emperor, 
and  the  subjug;ation  of  the  Lutherans,  and  of  all 
who  had  deserted  the  popish  pale.  Rome  exulted 
in  her  prospects,  and  the  Jesuits  redoubled  their 
efforts  in  the  conquered  countries,  to  seduce  the 
vanquished  to  make  their  peace  with  the  con- 
querors by  a  change  of  thpir  religion. 

The  Emperor,  boundless  in  his  ambition,  as  en- 
slaved to  popery,  now  cast  off  the  mask;  and  in 
direct  breach  of  the  peace  of  Augsburg^  instigated 
by  the  Jesuitical  emissaries  of  Rome,  issued  an 
edict  for  the  restoration  of  all  that  had  been  taken 
from  the  Church,  in  virtue  of  the  former  treaty. 
An.  1629-  Whatever  priests  and  monks  chose  to 
claim,  the  imperial  soldiers  were  at  hand  to  seize  ; 
and  resistance  was  vain,  where  tyranny  perverted 
the  law  against  the  Protestant  possessor.  The 
cries  of  the  oppressed  were  loud.  The  wise  and 
considei:ate  of  the  papists  themselves  supported  the  . 
complaints  which  reached  the  imperial  throne,  and 
remonstrated,  that  the  inevitable  consequence 
would  be  to  rouse  the  Bohemians  by  despair  to 
resistance,  and  to  leave  the  country  ravaged,  ruin- 
ed, and  destitute  of  inhabitants.  But  the  savage 
bigot  Ferdinand,  replied,  malumus  regnum  vcistatum^ 
quam  damnaium. — **  I  had  rather  see  the  kingdom 
adesert,  than  damned.*'  Terror  and  dismay  spread 
over  the  remaintng  princes.  The  Protestant  cause 
was  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  ;  its  final  overthrow 
Vol.  II,  2— D 
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in  the  empire  seemed  inevitable  and  approaching. 
But  God  in  wrath  remembered  mercy  ;  and  though 
he  thus  punished  their  declensions,  he  would  not 
wholly  give  them  over  for  a  prey  to  the  teeth  of 
their  enemies* 

An.  1630.  The  magnanimous  King  of  Sweden, 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  heard  the  groans  of  bis 
brethren  with  anguish.  He  saw  the  courage  of 
the  few  remaining  Lutheran  princes  quelled  by 
fear ;  or  their  arm  palsied  by  mean  attention  to 
their  own  interest,  and  base  hope  of  profiting  by 
the  spoils  of  others  ;  though  like  the  companions 
of  Ulysses,  Saxony,  the  chief,  could  only  expect  to 
be  last  devoured.  He  resolved  to  rescue  them 
from  oppression  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  The 
court  of  France,  jealous  of  the  Emperor^s  over- 
grown power,  instigated  Gustavus  to  the  enter- 
prize,  and  promised  him  assistance.  He  knew  he 
should  find  also  friends  among  the  timid,  when 
they  dared  to  declare  themselves,  and  were  sure 
that  help  was  at  hand.  He  boldly,  therefore,  drew 
the  sword,  and  with  a  small  but  chosen  array, 
crossed  the  sea,  and  landed  in  Germany  to  main- 
tain the  liberty  of  his  brethren,  and  check  the  en- 
croachments of  Austria  and  Rome.  The  issue  is 
well  known — Victory  crowned  the  hero.  The 
insolent  pride  of  Ferdinand  was  humbled ;  his  gen- 
erals defeated.  And  though  the  King  of  Sweden 
fell  at  Letzen,  at  the  head  of  his  chosen  band,  on 
the  bosom  of  victory,  his  death  arrested  not  the 
vigour  of  the  Swedes.  The  generals  who  succeeded 
Gustavus  maintained  their  superiority  ;  till  wora 
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out  with  a  war  of  thirty  years  of  misery,  all  parties 
became  disposed  to  heal  the  wounds  which  bled 
throughout  this  unhappy  country,  by  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  An.  164^,  In  vain  the  Pope  and 
the  Jesuits  endeavoured  to  put  every  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  its  conclusion.  Necessity  obliged  both 
parties  to  compromise  their  differences.  Tlie  Em- 
peror indeed  refused  to  grant  their  former  liberty 
to  the  Protestants  in  Austria  and  Bohemia,  or  to 
restore  the  Palatinate  ;  yet  all  the  other  claims  of 
the  Protestants  were  solemnly  admitted  and  gua- 
ranteed. The  restitution  edict  was  revoked  ;  and 
the  Protestant  and  Reformed  interest  settled  on  a 
basis  not  easily  to  be  shaken. 

The  dragon  gnashed  with  vexation  at  seeing  his 
prey  thus  escape  ;  and  set  himself  to  provide  new 
means,  and  to  plot  new  wiles  for  the  seduction 
of  those,  whom  he  found  himself  unable  to  subdue. 
Nor  were  these  without  considegrable  effect.  As 
open  violence  was  restrained,  the  Jesuits  and  crafty 
prelates  endeavoured  under  pretence  of  reconciling, 
to  soften  dowo  the  grosser  features  of  popery,  and 
to  give  them  a  more  inoffensive  aspect.  They  pro- 
fessed a  willingness  to  grant  almost  any  indul- 
gencies  to  the  scrupulous,  only  that  they  should 
return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  church,  and 
heal  the  schism ;  for  this  €nd  Conferences  were 
held,  disputations  on  the  points  of  controversy 
managed  with  greater  mildness  and  dexterity ; 
every  winning  artifice  was  employed,  and  every 
tempting  offer  made,  which  could  eitiier  surprise 
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the  conscience  of  the  doubtful  and  ill-informed, 
or  tempt  the  wprldly-minded. 

But  these  arts,  through  the  watchfulness  of  the 
Protestants,  were  in  a  measure  disappointed.  The 
Germans  chose  to  preserve  their  own  liberty  and 
religious  profession.  Yet  a  Christina,  Queen  of 
Sweden,  was  perverted,  quitted  her  country  and 
died  at  Rome  :  a  woman  of  no  semblance  of  reli- 
gion. A  Marquis  of  Brandenburgh ;  a  Count  Pa- 
latine ;  a  Duke  of  Brunswick  ;  and  a  King  of  Po- 
land, who  procured  a  crown  by  his  apostacy  ;  these, 
with  several  men  of  learning  and  name,  alsp  joined 
the  popish  communion.  Indeed  the  zeal  for  mak- 
ing converts  among  the  Romanists,  met  with  little 
,of  equal  activity  among  the  Protestants.  The 
fire  of  the  jeformation  was  damped  ;  a  spirit  of 
formality  and  security  grew  upon  them  ;  and  the 
number  of  those  whose  hearts  were  delivered  from 
the  dominion  of  the  leading  errors  of  popery  was 
not  so  great  as  the  general  profession  seemed  to 
signify.  An  unawakened  conscience,  and  the 
bias  to  lean  on  our  own  wisdom  and  doings  for 
salvation,  left  many,  and  of  the  wise  and  learned 
also,  an  easy  prey  to  seduction.  A  richer  spouse 
also  tempted  them,  for  all  the  great  preferments 
were  in  the  apostate  church.  The  hopes  of  Rome 
thus  continued  to  be  supported,  and  their  secret 
practices  in  all  nations  attended  with  considerable 
success.  Where  they  could  influence  the  ruling 
powers,  the  subjects  found  no  agreements  or  trea- 
ties binding.  Hence  in  Poland,  the  Protestants, 
under  a  variety  of  pretexts,  were  robbed  and  plun- 
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dered,  ejected  from  their  churches,  deprived  of 
their  schools,  and  cruelly  punished,  in  order  to 
engage  them  to  renounce  their  faith  and  profession, 
in  contradiction  to  all  justice,  and  without  hope 
of  redress.  The  same  scene  was  acted  in  Hun- 
gary, under  the  hereditary  bigotry  of  the  House 
of  Austria,  An.  167I.  The  dukes  of  Savoy  and 
Piedmont  were  instigated  to  hunt  out  the  poor 
remains  of  the  Waldenses  from  the  fastnesses  of 
the  mountains,  where  they  had  sought  a  hiding 
place,  and  wi thrall  the  animosity  of  inquisitorial 
cruelty,  to  waste  by  fire  and  sword  the,  feeble, 
but  patient  and  unresisting  remains  of  this  tiaithtui 
people.  An.  1632—1684. 

In  Spain,  as  the  number  of  Moriscoes  was  so 
great,  and  their  attachment  to  Mahomed  invete- 
rate, the  enmity  of  the  clergy,  and  the  intolerance 
of  bigotry  compelled  them  to  quit  their  country, 
or  their  religion.  Millions  of  the  Moors,  faithful 
to  their  prophet,  sacrificed  all  their  substance,  re- 
latives, and  native  land,  and  were  transported  into 
Africa  ;  carrying  their  diligence  and  arts  to  enrich 
the  soil  of  Fez  and  Morocco  ;  and  leaving  a  desert 
behind  them  yet  unpeopled.  But  the  Church 
gained,  whatever  might  be  the  losses  of  the  State  ; 
and  procured  acquisitions  in  the  evacuated  king- 
doms, which  well  repaid  the  zeal  of  the  inquisitors. 

In  France  a  constant  infringement  of  the  Protes- 
tant liberties  reduced  the  numbers,  and  awakened 
the  complainings  of  the  oppressed.  Every  art  was 
used  to  stimulate  the  ruling  powers  to  persecution  ; 
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and  every  wile  of  cunning  to  surprise  the  con- 
sciences of  the  monarchs,  surrounded  by  Jesuits, 
confessors,  priests  and  bishops,  all  in  a  league  to 
bring  back  the  Huguenots  to  the  house  of  their 
prison.  After  being  long  harrasscd  by  persecution, 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  compelled 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  French  Protestants 
to  seek  refuge  in  foreign  lands.  Aw.  I6S4..  Ah  ! 
the  day  of  recompence  is  come.  God  is  visiting 
tipon  the  children  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers, 
and  giving  them  blood  to  drink,  for  the  innocent 
Protestant  blood  poured  6ut  on  every  side. 

Nor  were  the  artifices  of  popery  confined  to  the 
nations  under  her  own  obedience.  England  was 
always  an  enviable  object ;  so  long  a  fief  of  Rome, 
and  patiently  plundered,  now  cut  off  root  and 
branch  from  all  connection  or  communication  with 
the  holy  see.  No  faith  was  to  be  kept  with  such 
heretics  ;  and  killing  them  esteemed  no  murder, 
but  meritorious.  Such  were  the  maxims  of  po- 
pery ;  such  Garnet,  the  Jesuit  superior  in  England, 
taught ;  and  surprised  the  conscientious  papist,  Sir 
Everard  Dighy,  and  others,  into  a  plot,  the  most 
horrible  hi  its  nature,  and  which  threatened  to  be 
the  most  dreadful  in  its  effects,  Ax.  1605  ;  no  less 
than  to  blow  up  the  king  and  both  houses  of 
parliament  with  gunpowder  ;  and  in  the  confusion 
of  the  nation,  which  must  ensue,  to  set  up  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  blood  runs  cold 
when  we  review  this  scene  of  deliberate  and  atro- 
cious wickedness,  sanctioned  by  Rome,  and  sure 
to  merit  the  highest  degree  of  glory  in  that  anti- 
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christian  church.  Just  at  the  moment  of  its  exe- 
cation^  a  gracious  Providence  discovered  the  in- 
fernal design,  and  exposed  the  diabolical  conspi- 
rators to  the  righteous  laws  of  their  country. 

Disappointed,  but  not  discouraged,,  the  pontiffs 
and  Jesuits  pursued  their  object  with  more  caution, 
and  deeper  laid  schemes;  and  sometimes  with  a 
prospect  of  success,  that  filled  the  ambitious  pre- 
late with  premature  exultation  ;  though  mercifully 
ending  in  disappointment.     What  could  not  bo 
effected  under  James  I.  was  attempted  under  his 
successor  Charles  I.    An  1625.    He  had   taken 
a  bigoted  papist  for  his  Queen  ;  and   with  her  a 
legion  of  Jesuits  followed.     He  had  promoted  the 
violent  Laud,  half  a  papist,  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury, who    seconded   all   his  tyrannical   designs* 
Mosheim,  indeed,  is  utterly  mistaken  in  asserting, 
that  they  caused  **  the  Church  of  England  to  be 
new  modelled,  and  publicly  renounced  the  Calvin- 
istic  opinions  ;*'  for  the  articles,  liturgy  and  ho- 
milies continued  in  full  force  as  ever;  yet  that  tiiey 
wished  and  attempted  it,  is  too  true.     Laud  was  a 
bitter  Arminian,  strongly  suspected  of  leaning  to 
popery,  and   constantly  endeavouring  to  enlarge 
the  ritual,   and  bring  it  to  a  greater  conformity 
with  Rome ;  whilst  his  encouragement,  seconded  by 
the  royal  patronage,  of  all  who  opposed  the  estab- 
lished doctrines  ;  and  his  cruelty  and  oppression 
of  those  who  held  them,  whom  he  charged  with 
Puritanism,  because  they  zealously  counrtracted 
his  designs,  kept  the  best  men  out  of  the  Churchf 
w  silenced  those  who  were  in  it ;  and  encouraged 
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the  apostates  to  greater  diligence  by  the  assured 
prospect  of  preferment.  Forbes,  one  of  them,  who 
well  knew  the  objects  then  pursued,  has  given 
every  reason  to  conclude,  that  both  Charles  I.  and 
his.  archbishop,  would  have  been  well  content  to 
come  to  terms,  and  be  reconciled  with  Rome. 
This  fatal  event  was  prevented,  by  one  little  less  to 
be  deplored,  the  civil  wars  which  broke  out,  and 
brought  these  unhappy  innovators  to  that  fearful 
end,  which  many  who  most  abhorred  their  popish 
and  tyrannical  designs  most  deeply  condemned. 
When  once  the  torch  of  discord  had  lighted  up  the 
flames  of  war,  the  politic  Cromwell  and  his  as- 
sociates, led  on  the  conflagration  ;  and  the  head, 
which  wore  the  crown,  fell  the  victim  to  his  own 
bigotry  and  duplicity,  and  the  ill-directed  coun- 
cils of  Laud  and  his  popish  advisers. 

Thus  for  a  while  the  wicked,  but  exalted  Pro- 
tector, waved  the  bloody  sword,  not  only  over  his 
own  4and,  but  made  the  monarchs  of  Christendom 
tremble,  court  his  friendship,  and  suspend  their 
persecutions  against  the  Protestants.  Even  the 
tiara  itself  was  obliged  to  bow  down  ;  which  he 
sometimes  threatened  to  pluck  from  the  head  of 
the  unworthy  wearer ;  and  his  menaces  were 
known  to  be  no  hrutafulmina\h\\t  terribly  realized 
against  his  enemies.  Whatever  judgment  may  be 
formed  of  his  character  by  others,  the  reflecting 
Christian  will  probably  think  as  1  do,  that  tyran- 
nical as  Cromwell  was,  we  are  as  much  indebted, 
under  a  gracious  over-ruling  Providence,  to  this 
man  for  the  preservation,  as  to  the  bloody  Henry 
VIII.  for  the  introduction  of  the  Protestant  relig- 
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ioo  amongst  us.  The  good  hand  of  our  God 
for  good,  is  not  the  less  to  be  acknowledged,  be*< 
caiw  the  in^trumentB  employed  m^ant  not  so,  but 
acted  under  the  intpulse  of  th^ir  own  pnde,  ambi- 
tion and  selfishness. 

Aif,  1660.  The  restoration  of  CnARtES  IL 
once  more  revived  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
Rome.  He  was  a  man  of  the  most  profligate  cha- 
racter and  corrupted  principles ;  and  as  popery  to 
such  a  one,  was  the  most  convenient  religion,  he 
had  during  his  exile,  embraced  it,  and  become  the 
pupil  of  the  Jesuits.  But  as  the  utmost  secresy 
was  needful,  in  order  to^  procure  His  return,  h^ 
made  the  most  specious  and  solemn  professions 
of  zeal  for  the  Protestant  faith  and  the  Church  of 
England  :  and  was  obliged  to  veil  his  designs  at 
first,  under  the  cloak  of  the  profoundest  hypocrisy,- 
When  he  had  by  this  means  recovered  the  throne 
of  hiH  ancestors,  the  love  of  eas?,  and  the  love  of 
pleasure^  palsied  his  secret  desires  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  religion  he  had  embraced ;  and  which 
only  could  be  established  in  a  nation  who  abhorred 
it,  by  a  contention  that  might  have  again  sent 
bim  into  the  banishment  from  which  their  voice  bad 
recalled  him.  Not  that  his  purpose  was  altered  or 
his  plans  laid  aside.  I^s  treaty  with  the  king  of 
France,  through  the  secret  negociation  of  the 
Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour,  a  zealous  papist,  had 
the  restoration  of  popery  for  its  grand  object. 
An.  1670.  And  though  he  was  withheld  by  polit* 
ical  circumstances,  from  introducing  the  promised 
supplies  of  men,  he  received  the  unkingly  subsidy 
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of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  yearly,  to  betray 
his  coup  try  to  its  enemies  ;  and  wepU  says  Mr« 
Hwrne^  for  joy  during  an  interview  with  his  sister,* 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  at  the  hope  of  quickly 
realizing  the  project  of  bringing  back  his  kingdom 
within  the  Romish  pale  of  obedience.  But  his 
indolence,  his  cowardice,  and  the  pursuit  of  his 
scandalous  amours,  occupied  his  time  and  thoughts.  * 
and  diverted  him  from  venturing  upon  any  steps 
of  danger  and  difficulty.  Death  surprised  him  in 
the  midst  of  his  pleasures,  and  the  profession  of 
Protestantism,  with  his  bishops  around  him.  ^A 
popish  priest  was  hastily  sent  for,  up  the  back 
stairs ;  and  the  rest  all  excluded  whilst  he  made  his 
last  peace  with  Rome,  and  received  the  delusive 
viaticum.  Thus  died  as  he  lived,  that  wicked, 
gentlemanlike,  lewd,  deceitful,  popish  hypocrite, 
Charles  II. 

An.  1685.  The  Church  of  Rome  had  a  more 
faithful  and  zealous  son  in  his  successor  James  II. 
Open  in  his  profession,  and  more  violent  even  than 
his  Jesuit  confessors  themselves,  he  no  sooner  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  than  he  unveiled,  with  unje* 
suitical  imprudence,  his  intentions ;  and  thus  de-> 
feated  his  own  designs.  Too  sincere  to  dare  be 
a  hypocrite,  and  too  coi^dent  of  his  own  power 
to  carry  his  purposes  into  execution,  he  wantonly 
trampled  on  the  laws  of  the  land  ;  affronted  the 
Church  by  all  the  tnimpery  of  the  mass  restored  in 
his  chapel;  and  the  nation  by  acts  of  despotism  it 
was  little  disposed  to  endure.  His  craftier  associates 
would  have  checked  the  rapidity  of  his  movements^ 
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and  the  pontiff  himself  wished  to  rein  in  the  impet- 
uous monarch  ;  but  the  merit  and  the  glory,  after 
which  he  aspired,  of  saving  the  nation  over  which 
he  presided,  from  hell  and  heresy,  drove  him  furi* 
ously  on  to  his  own  destruction.     The  generous 
William  of  Holland,  who  had  married  his  daugh- 
ter, the  next  Protestant  heiress  to  the  throne,  obey- 
ed the  call  of  the  people,  and  hasted  to  their  delive- 
rance.    James,  deceived  by  courtier  bows  and  pro- 
fessions,  flattered  himself  with  the  fidelity  of  his 
army  and  navy ;  but,  no  sooner  was  the  Protestant 
deliverer  landed,  thaiv  every  man,  even  his  dearest 
friends  and   lus  own  daughter,  deserted  the  bigot 
king,  and  left  him  as  destitute  of  all  help,  as  before 
he  had  appeared  despotic  and  servilely  obeyed. 
Thus  once  more  the  prey    was  taken  from   the 
mighty,  and  in  the  critical   moment,   when  the 
waster  was  ready  to  destroy,  a  gracious  interposi- 
tion  of   Providence  preserved  the  purity  of  relig- 
ion, and  the  liberties  of  the  land.     Rome  gnashed 
with  disappointed  rage  and  malice,  sought  to  arm 
her  avengers   to  restore  the  abdicated  monarch  ; 
and  allured  with  the  hope  of  ambitious  conquests, 
the  rival  governments  of  France  and  Spain,  to  sec- 
ond her  own  deep  laid  schemes  of  subjection,  but 
in  vain.    William,  firm  in  the  affections  of  his  peo- 
ple, lifted  up  the  banner  of  victory  ;  and  in   Ire- 
land and  England,  humbled  all  his  enemies,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  constitution,  which,  with 
Father  Paul,  every  good  Englishman  prays,  66(0 
j>erpeiua. 
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The  arms  of  Rome  were  now  again  reduced  to 
subterfuge,  wile,  and  cunning.  The  Jesuits  una- 
bashed, and  rising,  Antaeus  like,  from  their  de- 
feats, marshalled  anew  their  forces.  In  France 
there  arose  a  host  of  Polemics,  who  were  called 
Methodists^  from  the  artful  methods  which  they 
took  to  confound,  seduce,  and  pervert  the  Protes- 
tants from  their  religious  principles.  Veron,  the 
Jesuit,  and  others,  with  the  emin<int  Cardinal 
Richelieu  at  their  head,  endeavoured  to  establish 
the  authority  and  unity  of  the  Church,  as  a  divine 
constitution,  where  the  danger  of  schism,  and  the 
prescription  of  antiquity  formed  the  plausible  argu- 
ments of  sophistry.  The  contempt  into  which 
Popery  is  now  sunk,  and  the  extinction  of  its  most 
crafty  supporters,  makes  it  superfluous  to  reply  to 
arguments  long  since  confuted,  and  follies  now 
become  obsolete  ;  and  of  which  the  remaining  sa- 
tellites of  Rome  are  themselves  ashamed.  But  in 
that  day,  much  mischief  arose  from  them  ;  and  be- 
tween the  seductions  produced  by  interest,  fear, 
ignorance,  or  surprise,  many  departed  from  the 
profession  of  faith,  and  reconciled  themselves  to  the 
falsfe  Church*  Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  progress  of 
knowledge  weakened  the  pillars  of  superstition, 
and  in  every  state  the  inci^ase  of  infidelity  was 
still  more  evident  than  of  popery  ;  and  the  mines 
were  prepared  ofthat  philosophical  impiety,  which 
our  days  have  seen  bursting  into  explosion,  and 
overturning  all  the  strong  holds  of  Catholicism. 

The  promising  appearances  also  of  the  spread  of 
Romanism  in  many  foreign  lands,  at  the  beginning 
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of  the  century,  declined  towards  the  end  of  it,  and 
ail  their  laurels  of  conversion  were  blasted  in  Asia, 
and  Africa,  Partly  by  the  intrigues  discovered  in 
Japan,  vi^hich  awakened  that  ferocious  government 
against  the  Jesuits  ;  partly  by  the  insolence  with 
which  they  carried  on  their  pretensions,  as  in. 
Abyssinia,  and  which  ended  in  their  expulsion, 
An.  16S4  :  By  these  calamities,  whether  true 
Christianity  gained  or  lost,  is  a  very  disputable 
matter. 

A  quarrel  with, the  Venetians  had  nearly  separa- 
ted that  country  from  the  Romish  jurisdiction. 
The  mediation  of  Henry  IV.  King  of  France,  pre- 
vented a  fatal  rupture  ;  but  the  bands  of  allegi- 
ance were  so  loosened,  and  the  peace  restored  on 
such  terms,  as  securing  the  pontiflPs  honour,  left 
him  only  nominal  -power  in  religious  matters  ; 
whilst  the  state  maintained  her  national  authority 
and  independence.  The  famous  Father  Paul,  the 
candid  author  of  the  council  of  Trent,  gained  him- 
self, in  this  contiroversy,  immortal  honour,  by  de- 
fending the  liberties  of  his  country  against  the 
usurpations  of  Rome :  and,  as  Cardinal  Norris 
owns,  ever  since  the  papal  bulls  pass  with  difficul- 
ty the  Po  into  the  Venetian  territories.  An.  Ib07. 

An.  1641.  Portugal  threatened  a  still  greater 
defection,  but  restrained  by  the  chains  of  preju- 
dice, they  dared  not  as  hardily  reject  the  servitude 
of  Rome,  as  they  had  boldly  recovered  their  coun- 
try from  the  usurpation  of  Spain,  An.  1640.  Dur- 
ing all  the  long  years  which  this  conflict  contin- 
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ued  between  the  rival  nations,  the  see  of,  Rome, 
overawecl  by  the  Spanish  terrors,  refused  to  grant 
any  bol!  for  the  consecration  of  Portuguese  bishops, 
and  left  that  kingdorp  deprived  of  such  spiritual 
succours  as  her  pontiffs  couW  afford.  Yet,  the 
hero  who  defended  liis  independence  with  success 
against  the  Spanish  monarch,  dared  not  break  with 
the  Roman  prelate.  Inquisitorial  power,  and  na- 
tional prejudices,  compelled  him  to  temporize,  till 
the  peace  with  Spain  permitted  the  Pope  to  issue 
the  necessary  dispensations:  and  thus  has  Portugal 
continued  the  most  abject  vassal  of  the  Romish 
see  to  this  day.     An.  1656. 

The  sturdy  opposition  of  the  French  bishops  to 
the  papal  encroachments  on  their  privileges  and 
immunities,  fortified  by  the  jealous  pride  of  her 
mighty  monarch  against  all  foreign  claims,  had, 
from  the  beginning,  preserved  theGallican  chiu^ch 
from  the  servile  subjection  to  which  the  other 
Catholic  kingdoms  had  been  reduced.  This  was 
a  perpetual  subject  of  contention.  The  faithful 
legions  of  Jesuits  maintained  the  legitimacy  of 
every  papal  claim.  The  parliament  of  Paris,  and 
the  native  ecclesiastics,  defended  their  liberties, 
and  excited  often  the  papal  indignation  ;  but  the 
popes  with*held  wisely  their  anathemas,  which 
had  lost  so  much  oF  their  terrors,  and  confined 
themselves  to  remonstrances.  Indeed,  humiliating 
instances  appear  of  pontifical  imbecility,  and  Gal- 
lic monarchical  power.  The  punishment  for  an 
insult  committed  on  a  French  ambassador,  Ak. 
16G+,   was  rigorous  and  truly  mortifying  to  papal 
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pride,  An.  l678 :  but  the  dispute  about  the  rights 
of  presenting  to  benefices,  during  the  vacancy  of 
the  Gallican  bishoprics,  shewed  that  the  spiriiual 
claims  of  the  Pope  would  be  as  little  respected  as 
his  temporal  dignity.  Bulls  upon  bulls  on  one 
side,  and  severe  edicts  on  the  other,  against  those 
who  dared  to  pay  them  the  least  respect  or  obedi- 
ence, threatened  a  breach  not  easily  repaired. 
The  Gallican  bishops  supported  their  monarch, 
and  in  a  solemn  assembly  decreed,  that  all  the 
churches  of  France  were  subject  to  the  King's, 
ret^ale^  or  right  of  nomination,  during  the  vacancy 
of  every  see  :  but  they  added  decisions  still  more 
mortifying,  and  derogatory  to  papal  authority* 
An,  1682. 

1st.  Excluding  Rome  from  all  interference  in  the 
temporal  concerns*  of  sovereigns,  and  restraining 
her  authority  to  spirituals  only. 

2d.  Confirming  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Constance,  subjecting  the  Pope,  as  well  as  all 
others,  to  a  general  council. 

3d.  Maintaining  all  ancient  usages  and  immuni- 
ties of  the  Gallican  church  inviolable. 

4th.  Denying  the  infallibility  of  the  papal  deci- 
sions, unless  sanctioned  by  a  general  council  ; 
these,  the  clergy  and  universities  throughout  the 
kingdom,  adopted.  Nor  could  the  terrors  of  ex- 
communication, or  the  inflexibility  of  the  Pontiff, 
alter  their  determinations ;  and  though  some 
soothing  letters  were  written  to  appease  his  wrath, 
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these  decisions  continued  the  rule  of  the  CralUcan 
Church, 

An^  1687.  A  claim,  much  more  unreasonable, 
of  a  righl  of  asylum  for  criminals^  to  a  great  extent 
at  Rome,  under  the  French  ambassador's  protec- 
tion, spoke  the  proud  haughtiness  of  the  prince, 
and  the  degraded  dominion  of  the  prelate,  even  in 
his  own  capital,  For  nothing  cpuld  be  more  un- 
just, or  tend  more  grievously  to  the  interruption 
of  the  peace  and  good  government  of  the  city, 
than  such  impunity.  The  king  of  France  would 
be  obeyed  ;  and  he  only  yielded  33  a  favour,  what 
he  claimed  as  a  right.  But  in  the  matter  of  the 
regale^  the  King  carried  his  point,  saving  the  ho* 
nor  of  the  holy  see  by  some  slight  modifications. 
The  struggle,  however,  between  the  rivals  for 
power,  ceased  not ;  each,  though  more  covertly, 
carried  on  their  schemes  of  offence  an4  defence^ 
Sometimes  Jesuitical  influence  won  the  monarchs 
to  side  with  the  holy  see ;  but  they  jealously  watched 
against  every  thing  which  might  diminish*  their 
own  authority,  though  they  now  and  then  sacri- 
ficed their  ecclesiastics,  and  their  immunities. 
Indeed,  the  boasted  liberties  of  the  Galtican 
Church  were  confined  to  these.  Pope,  king,  bish- 
ops, parhaments,  and  universities^  equajly  set 
themselves  against  every  thing  that  deserves  the 
name  of  liberty  in  the  Church,  and  always  beat 
down  every  effort  of  this  sort,  wi^  a  rod  of  iron. 
At  last  the  triumphs  of  liberty  are  heard,  and  that 
sacred  name  abused,  to  cover  twtry  act  of  cruelty 
and  licentiousness.     Church  and  State  have  sunk 
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in  the  promiscuous  ruin.  That  neither^  such  as 
they  were  before,  may  ever  spring  from  the  ashes 
of  the  conflagration,  is  the  devout  wish  of  every 
true  friend  to  religion  and  freedom. 

A  ttempts  were  made,  and  with  some  success,  to 
'reform  the  monastic  orders,  become  woefully  cor- 
rupt. But  it  is  now  hardly  a  subject  worth  con- 
sideration, however  important  at  that  day.  The 
Benedictines  bore  the  pahn  ;  and  the  separation  of 
monks  into  orders,  reformed  and  unfeformed, 
speaks  pretty  strongly  the  state  of  tliese  societies. 
The  time  is  past — they  will  probably  soon  be  con- 
signed to  oblivion,  and  their  names  only  preserved 
to  demonstrate  more  strikingly  the  folly  of  man- 
kind. The  most  rigid  of  La  Trappe  are  said  to 
have  owed  their  establishment  to  a  singular  inci- 
dent. Their  founder,  De  Rancg,  was  enamoured 
of  a  lady,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  a  state  very 
tinclerical.  An.  1664.  After  a  short  absence,  re- 
turning, he  passed  to  her  chamber  by  a  back  door 
which  he  had  commonly  used.  There  a  dreadful 
scene  presented  itself;  the  dear  object  of  his  aiFec- 
tions  had  fallen  the  victim  of  the  small-pox  ;  and, 
in  all  the  disfigurement  of  that  horrible  disease, 
was  laid  out  a  corpse  ;  the  room  illuminated,  and 
hung  with  black.  He  stood  motionless,  gazing  in 
stupid  horror  on  the  face  he  had  adored  ;  and 
hasting  to  the  most  gloomy  and  desolate  regjpn  of 
France,  buried  himself  in  the  monastery,  whidb 
K)ng  attracted  so  much  attention  and  respect  for 

Vol.  II,  a-F 
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its  austerities  :  but  now  happily  evacuated,  can 
hardly   be  employed  to  a  worse  purpose  than  it 

was  before. 

Towering  super-eminent  above  the  rest,  the 
Jesuits  rose  to  the  summit  of  power  and  influence ; 
envied,  feared,  and  hated  by  all  their  monkish 
brethren  ;  and  in  a  system  of  consummate  pohcy 
and  perseverance,  defeating  all  the  attacks  made 
on  them  ;  and  looking  down  upon  their  impotent^ 
though  ^envenomed  assailants.  Among  these^.tbo 
Jansenists  were  the  foremost,  and  most  formidable, 
and  brought  upon  themselves  in  consequence,  the 
wrath  of  the  partial  pontiffs,  whose  tiara  itself  was 
compelled  to  bend  to  the  majesty  of  Jesuitical  in- 
fluence. Had  any  man  dared  suggest  their  fall 
and  extinction  at  that  day,  with  what  contempt 
would  his  predictions  have  been  treated  ? 

The  state  of  learning  in  popish  countries  was 
certainly  highly  improved  ;  and  though  the  fa* 
mous  Galileo  was  cast  into  prison  by  the  inquisi- 
tion, for  adopting  the  system  of  Copernicus  ;  this 
did  not  prevent  the  other  literati  from  investiga- 
ting the  discoveries  he  had  made  ;  and  the  court  of 
Rome  itself,  however  terrified  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  novelties  in  philosophy,  as  in  religion,  was 
compelleil  at  last  to  admit  the  possibility,  thai  it 
mightb^true,  which  demonstration  had  provc^d 
cwrki  not  be  false.  So  the  earth  was  quietly  per- 
nnitted  to  revolve  round  the  sun,  as  the  centre  of 
our  planetary  system,  without  any  farther  ana* 
the  ma. 
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But,  high  as  the  attainments  of  the  learned 
rose,  the  state  of  morals  sunk  very  low.  The  8ig* 
niraries  of  the  Church  were  the  creatures  of  courts  ; . 
and  as  they  gained  their  preferments  by  the  servile 
arts  of  flattery,  and  interest  in  great  men's  favour, 
so  they  used  their  emoluments  accordingly,  in  a 
life  of  indolence,  pleasure,  and  magnificence.  The 
care  of  souls  was  a  consideration  which  entered  not 
into  their  views.  The  inferior  clergy,  in  their  gra- 
dations, followed  the  same  steps,  and  procured  pat- 
rons by  the  same  means.  It  must  not  be  denied, 
that  some  happy  exceptions  were  found  to  the  gen- 
eral depravity,  but  they  were  treated  with  con- 
tempt and  enmity,  and  sure  to  bring  down  upon 
themselves  the  envy  and  resentment  of  their  bre- 
thren, for  pretending  to  be  righteous  over  much, 
and  carrying  things  too  far;  not  without  insinua- 
tions of  their  hypocrisy  and  spiritual  pride,  which 
the  others,  as  more  honest,  disdained. 

Among  those  pre-eminent  as  authors  and  theo- 
logians, wh6  wished  to  improve  the  heart  by  their 
writings,  and  the  world  by  their  example,  we  may 
justly  reckon  the  seminary  of  Port  Royal :  from 
which  issued  the  works  of  Pascal,  Arnaud,  Nicole, 
the  fathers  of  the  Jansenists,  and  by  whom,  chief- 
ly, all  that  can  be  called  spiritual  religion  in  France, 
was  preserved,  unless  we  except  the  mystics,  with 
the  excellent  Fenelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambray,and 
others,  who  displayed  in  their  conversation  and 
conduct,  the  amiable  spirit  of  divine  charity  ;  and 
like  Enoch,  walked  with  God,  amidst  ajl  the  errors 
of  tlie  false  religion  which  was  professed  around 
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them.  God  had,  no  doubt,  still  within  the  Romish 
pale,  a  people  to  the  eternal  praise  of  the  glory  of 
his  grace :  but  they  were  few,  and  in  general  of  no 
reputation  ;  and  sure  to  be  the  objects  of  reproach, 
in  proportion  to  the  purity  of  their  lives,  and  the 
spirituality  of  their  tempers.  Wherever,  instead  of 
form  and  ceremonies,  men  sought  communion  with 
God,  and  made  his  word  the  rule  of  their  conver- 
sation, they  brought  upon  themselves  animadver- 
sion, according  to  the  different  dispositions  of  the 
governments  under  which  they  lived. 

I  may  not  stay  to  expose  the  corruption  of  doc* 
trine  and  morals,  in  which  the  Jesuits  bore  the 
palm,  sure~to  be  defended,  orskreened  by  the  boly 
see,  because  the  whole  purport  of  their  perversions 
led  to  the  exaltation  of  the  Pontiff,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  pillars  of  his  throne.  Hence  all  the 
complaints,  remonstrances,  and  detections,  made 
by  their  adversaries,  produced  no  effect  at  Rome. 
They  had  usually  sufhcient  credit  to  procure  their 
own  vindication,  and  the  condemnation  of  their 
opposers  ;  and,  even  in  the  great  contest  with  the 
Dominicans,  though  so  many  of  the  fathers,  with 
Augustin,  were  against  them,  on  the  subject  of 
predestination  and  grace,  after  a  dispute  carried  on " 
for  years,  under  successive  Popes,  they  contrived 
to  ward  oflF  the  decision  against  their  mighty  Mo- 
linos  ;  and  the  PontiflF  compelled  the  combatants 
to  make  a  drawn  battle,  (An.  1605)  least,  deciding 
for  the  Dominicans  against  the  Jesuits,  he  should 
give  the  Protestants  occasion  of  triumph,  and 
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Strengthen  their  cause.     Policy,  not  truth,  dicta- 
ted every  measure  of  the  ttoman  see. 

An.  1640.  But  the  Pontiffs  testified  greater 
partiality  to  their  Jesuitical  friends,  in  the  cause  of 
the  Jansenists,  on  the  very  same  subject^  which 
Jansenius,  the  learned  bishop  pf  Ypres,  supported 
ably^  in  a  book  entitled  Augustinus  ;  beuig  an 
exact  and  faithful  epitome  of  the  doctrine  which 
St.  Aiigustin  taught,  and  the  Church  had  so  often 
sanctioned.  This  book  made  a  very  great  noise 
within  the  Roman  pale  ;  and  being  the  very  oppo- 
site to  the  doctrine  which  the  Jesuits  taught,  they 
bent  their  whole  force  to  procure  its  condemnation,, 
and  succeeded.     An.  1653^ 

The  papal  bulls,  which  issued  on  this  occasion, 
produced  in  France  the  most  violent  controversies 
on  the  subject :  but  the  conflicts,  then  of  import- 
ance, between  Jesuits  and  Jansenists,  have  long 
since  ceased  to  be  such.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  that 
the  worst  side  carried  their  point,  and  armed  the 
magistracy  to  suppress  those  whom  the  Pope  con- 
demned. The  persecuting  church  always  beaps 
the  brand  of  Antichrist ;  the  presecuted  have  pre- 
sumptive evidence  in  their  favour,  that  they  follow 
^  least  the  dictates  of  conscience. 

In  search  of  the  true  Church,  therefore,  and  of 
those  who  have  any  pretensions  to  be  ranked 
among  the  living  members  of  the  body  mystical,  I 
am  compelled  to  prefer  such  as  the  papal  bulls 
condemned.  Instead  of  the  long  ridiculous  list  of 
the  canonized  saints,  added  by  the  poniiffb,  this 
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century,  to  the  Roman  calendar,  i/ihich  I  must 
leave  to  oblivion, — saints  unknown  in  earth  and 
heaven  ;  1  turn  to  seek  those  within  the  Roman 
pale,  who  appear  to  have  escaped  the  corruptions 
of  the  world,  and  not  to  have  known  the  depths  of 
Satan  ;  however  tinctured  by  superstition,  or  en- 
slaved by  Church  prejudices.  Among  the  mil- 
lions of  clergy  and  laity  in  this  idolatrous  Church, 
debased  by  superstition,  sunk  in  ignorance,  or  tied 
and  bound  with  the  chains  of  their  sins,  some  pro- 
bably were  found,  who,  seduced  by  the  dread  of 
schism,  and  the  fear  of  papal  excommunication, 
continued  in  the  observance  of  the  outward  forms, 
without  placing  religion  in  these  things  ;  and  be- 
lieving to  the  saving  of  their  souls,  truly  feared 
God,  and  wrought  righteoii^ness. 

Among  the  Jansents(s  a  considerable  band  ap- 
pears of  faithful  confessors,  whose  works  are  still 
read  with  admiration,  and  whose  real  piety  deserves 
to  be  imitated.  I  do  not  readily  receive  the  accu- 
sations, that  Papists  or  Protestants  have  objected 
to  them,  as  over  rigorous  and  fanatic  in  their  de- 
votion ;  but  I  will  admit  many  things  might  be 
blameable  ;  a  tincture  of  popery  might  drive  thera 
to  push  monkish  austerities  too  far  ;  and  secretly 
to  place  some  merit  in  mortification,  which,  they 
in  general  disclaimed  ;  yet,  with  all  that  can  be 
said,  surely  the  root  of  the  matter  was  in  them. 
When  I  read  Jansenius,  or  his  disciples,  Pascal  or 
Quesnel,  I  bow  before  such  distinguished  excel- 
lence, and  confess  them  my  brethren,  shall  I  say, 
or  my   fathers.     Their  principles  are  pure  and 
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evangelical ;  their  morals  formed  upon  the  apostles 
and  prophets  ;  and  their  zeal  to  amend  and  con- 
vert, blessed  with  eminent  success.  I  will  piry 
the  wanderings  of  a  St.  Cyran,  and  allow  tor  the 
prejifdices  of  education  ;  but  I  will  ever  love  and 
honor  those  who  appear  to  have  lovtd  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  and  dared  to  suflFer  for 
his  sake  :  1  believe  the  Lord  of  life  will  honor  them 
at  the  day  of  his  appearing  and  glory. 

Among  those  called  Mystics^  also,  I  am  persuaded 
some  were  founds  who  loved  God  out  of  a  pure 
heart  fervently  ;  and  though  they  were  ridiculed, 
and  reviled,  for  proposing  a  disinierestedness  of  l(jpe 
without  other  motives,  and  as  professing  to  teel  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  temper  itself,  an  abundant 
reward,  their  holy  and  heavenly  conversation  will 
carry  a  stamp  of  real  religion  upon  it,  when  all 
their  Jesuitical  opponents,  with  the  time-serving 
Bossuet  at  their  head,  will  be  weighed  and  found 
wanting.  If  I  pity  any  thing  in  Fenelon,  it  is  his 
submissive  publication  of  the  papal  bull,  which 
condemned  him,  conscious  to  his^  dying  day,  that 
no  one  of  his  sentiments  were  altered.  Some  will 
call  this  weakness,  some  hypocrisy  ;  but  I  can 
suppose  a  purer  reason,  his  desire  of  peace,  and 
his  dread,  lest  opposition  should  occasion  divi-' 
sions,  which  ultimately  might  produce  more  evil 
than  good.  1  will  not  vindicate  the, motive  or  the 
reasoning;  but  to  such  a  man  as  Fenelon,  though  I 
blame  his  conduct,  I  shall  give  full  credit,  that  he 
acted  as  he  thought  right  in  the.sight  of  God.  It 
is  pleasant  to  behold,  amidst  the  darkness  of  po* 
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pery  siich  luminaries  ;  and  no  doubt  to  this  their 
disputes  with  the  Protestants  had  greatly  contri- 
buted. Even  those  who  pertinaciously  still  adhered 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  were  indebted  to  their 
adversaries  for  a  portion  of  the  truth  and  godliness, 
which  they  were  led  to  jembrace  and  follow. 
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UNK-  to  the  lowest  state  of  debasement  under 
the  Turks,  degraded  in  character,  disfigured  by  j'  '*^, 
superstition,  grovelling  in  ignorance,  and  pining 
in  poverty,  little  can  be  hoped  from  such  a  com- 
munion. Yet,  were  efforts  made  repeatedly  to  win 
them  over  to  the  subjection  of  Rome  in  vain.  The 
appearances  of  success  always  vanished}  the  pre* 
judices  of  education  prevailed,  and  attachment  to 
their  own  forms  and  ceremonies  kept  them  sepa- 
rate. Even  were  their  submission  obtained,  it 
seems  but  a  miserable  acquisition.  Rome  however 
continually  maintained  a  host  of  her  missionaries 
in  the  East,  endeavouring  among  all  the  Orien- 
tal Christians  to  gain  proselytes  ;  and  now  and 
then  new  bishops  were  dispatched  with  a  pompous 
name,  to  preside  over  congregations  whose  num- 
bers were  so  few,  and  poverty  so  great,  that  they 
seemed  scarce  worth  the  expence  necessary  to  keep  , 
up  the  appearance.  The  alms  they  distributed 
were  the  most  instrumental  means  of  the  conver- 
sions, which  seldom  endured  longer  than  the  con- 
tinuance of  them  ;  and  it  is  singular  enough,  that 
the  Greek  students,  who  had  been  brought  to 
Rome  fur  education,  and  initiated  in  all  the  roys- 
l^ics  of  popery,  are  said,  on  tlieir  return  ta  ihcif 
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native  country,  generally  to  have  adopted  their 
former  profession,  and  to  be  the  bitterest  opposers 
of  the  popish  pretensions  of  dominion  over  the 
Eastern  churches. 

Among  those  who  have  most  firmly  rejected  the 
attempts  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  Cyrillus  Lucaf 
may  be  reckoned — a  man  of  veal  piety  and  exten- 
sive learning,  beyond  what  usually  has  filled  the 
chair  of  Constantinople.  After  diligently  exam- 
ining the  Romish  and  Protestant  opinions,  beseem- 
ed much  more  disposed  to  form  a  union  with  the 
latter  than  the  former  ;  and  in  consequence  corres- 
ponded with  the  Protestants  of  eminence.  This 
bitterly  provokrd  the  Catholics.  The  Jesuits, 
through  the  French  Ambassador  at  the  Porte,  ex- 
erted all  their  intrigues  to  render  Cyril  odious  and 
suspected  by  the  Turks.  Having  gained  some 
envious  Greeks  to  their  party,  they  formed  an  ac- 
cusation against  the  good  patriarch,  of  pretended 
treason,  and  procured  his  death  by  the  Ottoman 
Emperor's  orders.  His  crime  was  his  piety,  and 
disposition  to  unite  the  Greekand  reformed  church- 
es— an  offence  inexpiable  in  the  sight  of  Rome  and 
her  satellites.     An.K)38. 

*  Every  artifice  continued  to  be  employed  by  the 
Jesuits  to  soften  down  the  differences  between  the 
churches  ;  and  to  make  it  appear  that  they  were  of 
a  trifling  and  indifferent  nature  ;  and  therefore  that 
the  Greeks  might  be  indulged  in  all  their  peculi- 
arities, and  yet  return  to  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
But  all  the  art  employed  has^ncvcr  ^een  able  to 
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effect  the  reconciliation  ;  and  they  appear  as  distant 
from  each  other  as  ever.  The  same  attempts  iiave 
as  little  succeeded  with  the  other  Oriental  churches. 
They  still  maintain  their  independence  both  of- 
Rome  and  of  Constantinople.  Tlie  Nestorians, 
the  Monophysitcs,  have  their  seperate  patriarchs  ; 
and  their  different  branches,  Cophtsand  Armenians 
subsist,  though  reduced  ahnost  to  a  state  of  inanity. 
The  church  of  Russia,  a  chief  member  of  the  Grcok 
coramwnion,  holds  little  connection  or  none  wiih 
tlie  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  it  nny  now  be 
reckoned  indeed  among  the  first  in  extent  of  empire, 
yet  respecting  the  life  and  power  of  Christianity, 
very,  very  little  will  be  foimd  among  them  :  pro- 
found ignorance,  multiplied  superstitions,  and 
most  debasing  intemperance.,  mark  the  clergy  and 
people.  It  is  to  ,be  hoped  there  are  exceptions. 
Our  acquaintance  with  their  language  is  small.  I 
am  not  informed  of  any  Russian  theological  work 
that  claims  attention,  for  depth  of  biblical  criticism, 
or  faith  unfeigned.  A  sect,  though  not  of  modero 
date,  is  said  to  have  occasioned  some  di:)turban- 
ces  in  the  empire.  An.  1666.  They  called  them- 
selves the  multitude  of  Me  e/ec/,  or  Isbr^niki  ;  their 
adversaries  branded  them  with  the  title  of  Roskol- 
njki,  or  the  multitude  of  ily^faciious.  As  we  have 
no  explicit  account  of  their  tenets,  we  must  be  con- 
tent with  the  general  grounds  of  their  separation 
from  the  church  of  Russia,  which  they  alledged, 
was  on  account  of  the  corruptions  introduced  by 
the  negligence  and  ambition  of  their  prelates. 
They  affected,  themselves,  extraordinary  piety  and 
anortificatioa ;  and  a  veneration  for  the  iciier  of 
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the  holy  Scriptures,  which  was  carried  to  an  ex- 
cess of  superstition.  They  would  not  allow  a 
priest  to  minister  baptism,  who  had  that  day  tasted 
brandy.  This  seemed  indeed  a  prudent  precaution  ; 
because  a  Russian  cannot  be  trusted  witli  the  bot- 
tle to  his  lips,  without  emptyiner  the  last  drop  of 
its  contents :  but  they  appeared  to  harbour  an 
abundance  of  follies  and  superstitions;  such  a6 
esteeming  it  to  be  of  the  last  importance,  that  their 
priesta- should  give  the  benediction  with  three  fin- 
gers ;  as  with  two  only,  it  would  be  the  depth  of 
heresy.  However,  we  must  know  more  of  them 
before  we  can  form  a  true  judg:ment.  It  hardly 
seems  probable,  that  they  were  a  very  enlightened 
sect ;  but  rather  a  scion  from  some  o^he  scattered 
Paulicians  or  Bogomilians,  of  formerdays,  sprout- 
ing afresh,  and  as  they  multiplied,  awakening  fresh 
attention.  They  have  been  excommunicated,  dra- 
gooned, and  exercised  with  all  the  gentle  correc- 
tions of  fire,  sword,  gibbets,  imprisonment  and 
exile,  but  have  maintained  their  profession,  by  re- 
tiring to  the  woods  and  deserts  of  that  forlor* 
country,  where  they  still  subsist,  especially  among 
the  Calmucks.  Since  the  accession  of  Peter  the 
Great,  they  have  been  treated  with  mildness,  and 
indulged  with  toleration.  Perhaps  there  will  be 
found  among  them  a  people  that  shall  be  counted 
to  the  Lord  for  a  generation.  I  see  not  through 
the  vast  Russian  empire,  where  the  truth  of  godli- 
ness is  more  probably  to  be  sought. 

I  wish  to  look  round,  and  discover  the  living 
ftttures  of  animated  Ciiristianity  in  the  East  ;  bu^. 
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alas  !  all  is  darkness  that  may  be  felt,  and  death- 
like profession  only,  witiiin  the  Christian  pale. 
Yet,  when  1  see  such  a  man  as  Cyril! us  raised  up, 
and  know,  that  the  blessed  word  of  life  is  in  their, 
bands,  I  cannot  but  hope  there  were  some  happy' 
exceptions  to  the  general  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, and  that  God  had  not  left  himself  without 
witnesses.  May  their  numbers  be  multiplied 
more  abundantly  ! 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


ON    THE   PROTESTANT   CHURCH. 
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'HRIST  is  not  divided  ;  unliappily  his  people 
are.  But  if  they  ciihivated  the  spirit  of  love  and 
meekness,  bearing  and  forbearing  with  one  anotljer, 
the  little  diff.Tences  of  opinion  would  never  be 
permitted  to  disturb  the  unity  of  spirit,  or  to 
break  the  bond  of  peace.  There  is  scarce  a  man 
who  deserves  the  name  of  a  real  Protestant,  so 
prejudiced  as  not  to  acknowledge,  that  we  are  all 
one  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  why  not  then  love  one  anoth- 
er out  of  a  pure  heart  fervently  ?  The  time,  I 
hope,  will  come — '*  Blessed  are  fhe  peace-maker^, 
"  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.'* 
It  will  be  happy  for  the  Church  of  Chiist,  when 
divine  charity  shall  enlarge  her  borders,  and  bigotry 
be  driven  to  her  gloomy  cell. 

The  Protestant  Church  comprehends  Lutherans^ 
the  reformed^  or  Calvinists,  and  a  variety  of  other 
denominations y  that  cannot  immediately  be  c^s^ed 
undjr  the  two  great  general  divisions. 

1st.     THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

WE  have  seen  the  desolations  produced  by  the 
ambition  and  bigotry  of  the  house  of  Austria,  in- 
stigated by  Rome  and  her  Jesuitical  crew,  hoping 
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that  they  could  down  with  it,  down  even    to  the 
ground.     The   great    Head    of   the    Church   was 
otherwi*^e  minded.    The  bush  burned ^and  was  not 
consumed.      But  the  Lutheran  cause  sufftTed  aNo 
by  the    defection  of  some  of  its   most   strenuous 
supporters.      In   the  beginning  of  this  century, 
Av.  Ifi04-,  Maukice,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  a  maa 
of  very  eminent  attainments,  enibraccd,  after  deep 
investigation,  the  Calvinistic  system  of  doctrine  : 
and  new  modelled  the  university  of  Marpurg,  and 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  Hesse,  after  the 
reformed  plan  :   though  not  without  great   oppo- 
sition   from   the    Lutheran    divines.       An.    16 19; 
Yet  though  he  thought  himself  bound  to  momote 
the  truths  which  he  had  himself  embraced     1  k1  to 
exercise  the  authority  with  which  he  was  invested 
in  his  own  dominions,  it  is  to  be  ob  erved  to  his 
honor,  tliat  he  shcrwtd  Christian  moderation  and 
temper  in  the    disputes   which  could  not  but   be 
the  consequence  ;  and  he  is  said  not  to  have  been 
chargeable  with  any  acts  of  oppression  or  violence, 
leaving  a  generous  liberty"  of  conscience  to  all  his 
suhjects.      The  Elector  of  Brandexbuhg  iuU 
Wed  his  example.  An.  16U,  and  declared  for  the 
reformed  religion,  without  enforcing  the  doctrine 
of  the  decrees,  or  the  decisions  of  Dort,  but  left  . 
every  man  free  liberty  to  abide  Lutheran  or  Cal- 
vinist,   according  to   his  conscience  ;    dispensing 
his  favours  to  both  without  partiality,  and  recom- 
niending  a  spirit  of  conciliation  ;  to  abstain  from 
offensive  terms,  or  ii  jurious  aspersions  ;  consent- 
ing that  the  rites  which  were  objected  to  might  be  ^ 
abolished  ;  'and  entreating,  that  wherein  they  stiJl 
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differed,  rliey  woirfd  bear  with  each  other,  and  cul- 
tivate a  spirit  of  peace  and  patience.  But  to  this 
the  Lutheran  clergy  refused  to  consent,  and  not 
only  excited  fierce  (debates,  but  stirred  up  the 
people  to  a  spirit  of  discontent,  and  alienation 
from  their  sovereign,  and  tumults  which  only 
force  could  suppress.  The  Saxon  divines  took 
part  with  their  brethren,  and  unhappily  blew  up 
the  flames  of  discord,  to  the  great  injury  of  their 
cause,  and  the  hurt  of  their  university  of  Wirtem* 
berg,  which  the  elector  was  compelled,  by  the 
treatment  he  had  received,  to  forbid  bis  subjects 
any  more  to  visit. 

Good  men  on  both  sides  lamented,  that  when 
the  Philistines  were  upon  them^  the  sons  of  Israel 
were  settingr  th^ir  swords  every  man  against  his 
fellow  ;  and  earnestly  wished  tp  reconcile  the  two 
great  bodies  of  Protestants  together,  that  they 
might  be  more  united,  and  form  a  firmer  phalanx 
against  their  popish  invaders.  To  hope  for  unifor- 
mity in  opinion,  was  a  blessing,  in  the  present  state 
of  human  infirmity,  and  under  the  prejudices  of 
education,  not  to  be  expected  :  but  to  soften  down 
the  angles  of  asperity — never  to  dispute  passion- 
ately— to  seek  not  for  victory,  but  truth — to  give 
the  most  favourable  explications  to  the  terms  used 
on  both  sides — to  bring  forth  the  great  fundamen- 
tal principles,  in  which  Calvinists  and  Lutherans 
are  agreed — and  in  the  deeper  and  abstruser  points 
of  difference,  to  approach  as  near  as  possible— » 
and  where  they  could  not  unite,  to  agree  to  bear 
With  each  other  in  the  disj^uted  artides,  and  t& 
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keep 'them  as-  much  as  possible  from  producing 
vain  c<Hitention,  which  only  begat  ill-blood,  and 
not  conviction*— these  were  the  objects  of  the  con- 
ciliators. Herein  the  reformed^  it  is  allowed,  were 
the  first  to  concede  and  make  approaches  ;  allow- 
ing their  Lutheran  brethren  not  to  have  erred  in 
any  fundamental  doctrine.  But  the  Lutheran  di- 
vines were  more  tenacious  aird  less  yielding,  and 
refnsed  to  acknowledge  as  much  of  the  Calvinistic 
tenets, ;  and  rejected  with  too  much  disdain  the 
conciliatory  offers  of  their  brethren.  Mutual  re- 
proaches and  recriminations  tended  not  to  heal  but 
to  widen  the  breach. 

An.  \6\5.  The  peace-loving  James  I.  endea- 
voured to  interpose  riie  weight  of  his  influence, 
and  to  solicit  this  desirable  union  among  the 
Protestant  churches.  He  employed  for  this  end, 
the  famous  I)u  Moulin^  to  sound  the  different 
parties  :  but  he  soon  grew  discouraged,  when  he 
found  that  the  Lutherans  testified  an  utter  aversion 
to  accede  to  the  proposal. 

Ax.  1631.  However^  the  French  Protestants, 
in  a  synod  held  at  Charenton,  determined  to  give 
their  Lutheran  brethren  a  testimony  of  their  cor- 
dial regard,  and  to  open  a  door  for  any  return 
which  they  might  judge  fit,  by  declaring,  **  that 
**  the  Lutheran  profession  was  truly  conformable 
"  to  the  gospel,  and  free  from  fundamental  errors. 
But  no  overtures  were  the  consequence. 

Voi.  lU  z-^H 
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An.  1631.  One  conference  more,  indej^tl*  waa 
held  at  Leipsic,  between  the  divines. of  the  two 
communions  ;  and  the  spirit,  temper  and  modera- 
tion with  which  it  was  managed,  gave  hope  it 
would  re-unite  them.  The  jealousy  of  the  Luthe- 
rans, that  some  artifice  was  concealed  under  the 
appareat  candor  and  concessions  of  their  brethren  ^ 
disappointed  the  happy  issue  which  was  expected. 
After  all,  the  same  unchristian  distance  remained. 

An.  16*5.  A  more .  comprehensive  scheme, 
which  should  comprise  Catholics^  could  hardly 
succeed  in  Poland. 

An.  1jS6l.  Earnest  to  succeed,  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  renewed  the  attempt  to  bring  the  Protes- 
tSants  nearer  to  each  other ;  and  now  the  fraternal 
embrace,  which  closed  the  conference,  promised 
greater  future  union  ;  at  least  mutual  forbearance 
and  love.  But  the  moderate  men  who  retired 
from  this  pleasing  scene,  were  unable  to  inspire 
tlieir  Lutheran  brethren  with  their  own  candor  and 
charity  ;  and  only  drew  upon  themselves  the  invec- 
tives of  the  bigots,  as  betraying  by  theirindulgence 
the  cause  they  were  deputed  to  defend'.  Thtis  has 
it  often  been  the  lot  of  the  noblest  spirits  to  desire 
to  do  good  to  the.  ungrateful  and  the  prejudiced, 
and  to  be  abused  for  their  labours  of  love. 

What  the  authority  of  princes,  and  the  weight 
of  synods  could  not  accomplish,  individuals  might 
well  despair  of  effecting.  Yet  one  kind  and  reso- 
lute spirit,  undismayed  by  the  difficulties,  resolved 
to  devote  himself  to  the  work  ;Vhich  during  forty 
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years,  he  liiiweariedly  porsued.  Wherever  he  went 
and  made  his  objectknown,  he  was  genei*ally  re** 
ceived  with  kindness,  and  heard  with  attention ; 
but  after  all  his  toils  and  travels  through  the  Pro- 
testant regions  of  £urope,  he  foiihd  ob>itnictions 
insurmountable,  aiul  bigotry  and*  prejudice  that 
refused  to  bfend.  Bat  he  sh^li  not  lo^e  his  reward: 
The  Prince  of  Peace  will  remember  John  i3uii*.' 
An.  1631—1674. 

"^ 
The  good  Bishop  of  Stregnez  in  Sweden,  de- 
serves a  memorial  for  his  zealous  concurrence  with 
the  travelling  Scotish  pacificator :  aitd  Calixius^ 
the  divinity  professor  of  Helmstadt,  seconded 
Warmly  the  same  rioble  design  ;  but  they  brought 
a  nest  of  Lutheran  horrifets  about  their  ears.  The 
cry  of  the  Church  being  in  danger,,  drove  th^ 
peace-making  bishop  from  his  see,  to  a  retirement 
from  the  damors  of  party  :  and  Calixtus.wasgl^ 
to  be  hid  in  the  grave  from  the  torrent  of  abuse 
and  misrepresentation  ;  as  sacrificing  truth  to  con- 
ciliation; Thus  obstinately  did  the  Lutheran  dit 
vines  rgect  all  approaches  to  communion  with  their 
reformed  brethren^.  Unhappily  they  were  not  less 
divided  among  themselves.  Incensed  at  those 
who  wished  to  heal  the  breaches,  and  to  engage 
men's  hearts  in  a. spirit  of  union  and  piety,  the 
larger  body  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  especially 
the  Saxon  divines,  treated  them  as  innuvaiors  in 
religion,  and  branded  them  with  the  names  o{  Syn-  . 
creiists  or  Pieiists.  An  account  of  th^^ee  will  in*-  ' 
elude  the  most  importan  t  concerns  of  the  Lutheran 
Church ;  especially  in  the  point  which  is  Uie  great 
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object  which  I  am  purs.uing,  undeifrev^ry  denoroi* 

nation  of  Christians,  to  discover  the  true  spiritual 

Church  of  Christ. 

♦ 
At  the  head  of  the  Sifncrfttlsfs  was  Caltxtus,  of 

whom  mention  has  been  made  before.  The  charge 
laid  against  him,  was  his  attempt  to  unite  all  bo- 
dies of  professing  Christians  in  mutual  forbearance 
and  charity  with  each  other,  notViihstanduig  the 
points  of  opinion  in  wliich  they  might  d.ifcr  ;  and, 
if  possible,  to  enable  them,  without  bitterness  and 
mutual  anathemas,  to  meet  in  some  general  prin* 
ciples  wherein  they  all  agreed  ;  and  to  leave  all 
other  matters  of  dispute  aside.  At  least,  if  any 
differences  were  discussed,  that  it  should  be  done 
in  love,  and  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  without 
breach  of  communion.  He  was  of  opinion,  with 
Lis  friend  John  .Dury,  that'M<?  Apo^Uedl^  creed  con^ 
tained  every  article  necessary  to  be  believed  for 
salvation  ;  that  ihe  ten  cummum/^^enf^f  were  a  saffi- 
cienf  rule  of  life  ;  and  /he  Loid^s  prayer  included 
every  essential  petition' which  a  christian  needed 
to  ask  of  God,  All,  theret(>re,  who.  held  these 
general  principles,  might,  he  irusted,  give  each 
other  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  hope  lo 
meet  together  in  the  world  of  the  blessed  ;  whether 
Papists,  Reformed,  or  Lutherans  ;  as  each  profess* 
«d  to  hold  these  in  the  same  veneration,  and  to 
adfhit  their  indisputable  truth.  No  man  appears 
a  more  determined  Protestant  than  .Calixtus,  or 
has  written  with  greater  force  against  the  errors  of 
the  Romish  Church  ;  thotigh  he  was  abused  as 
ixalf  a  Catholic,  because  he  maintainedt  that  in  tlxe 
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Church  of  Rome  the  fundamental  or tii^Jes  vf^x^  still 
held  ;  and  tliat  salvation  might  there  be  obtained,, 
even  though  men  were  under  many. mistakes  and 
prejudices  of  education.  ,  lie  admitted  ihe  union 
of  churches  was  impracticable,  under  the  decisions 
of  the  council  of  Trent  ;  but,  -that  the  union  of 
charity  might  be  cultivated  bt?tweenr  the  members 
of  the  different  churches,  ho|ding^the  first  common 
principles  of  Christianity.  Tlie  divines  of  Helm- 
stadt  united  with  their  colleague  in  this  endeavour : 
many  of  their  brethren,  at  R'vntcK'n,  Koningsberg, 
and  Jena,  approved  the  general  lines  of  concilia- 
tion proposed  by  fhem  ;  but  they  met  with  the 
fiercest  opposition,  were  esteemed  as  traitors  to  the 
Lutheran  cause,  and  apostates  from  the  Lutheran 
faith:  and  charged  with  both  inclining  to  the 
reformed,  and  the  .popish  religion.  Contradictions 
so  glaring,  as  only  the  exasperation  of  prejudice 
and  party  could  suppose  possible  or  true.  The 
particulars  of  all  the  bitter  contests  and  invectives 
which  this  controversy  occasioned,  with  the  inter- 
position of  the  civil  magistrate,  1  shall  pass  over. 
It  affords  but  a  mortifying  lesson  of  hiifljan  infirm- 
ity, that  whoever,  or  whatever  is  right,  or  wrong; 
vise  men,  learned  men,  religious  men,  should  so 
far  deviate  from  the  spirit  of  truth  and  meekness. 
Nor  does  it  give  a  high  opinion  of  the  Saxon  di- 
vines in  particular,  who  wanted  to  introduce  a  new 
creed  of  their  own  sentiments,  which  could  not 
but  have  made  a  division  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 
The  amiable  design  of  Calixtus,  should  it  be  mis* 
taken  charity,  pleaded  for  lenity  at  least,  instead 
of  such  bitterness  and  malignity,  as   Calovius^  at 
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Ihe  head  of  the  Saxon  Lutheran  doctors  expressed  : 
but  bigots  to  churches,  and  advocates  for  truth, 
are  very  diflferent  persons.  Did  religion,  indeed^ 
stand  merely  in  opinion^  and  one  line  of  aberratioil 
must  not  be  admitted  from  what  is  established  in 
each  xhurch^  who  then  can  be  saved  ?  The  conse- 
quences are  obvious  to  every  enlarged  mind,  who 
rs  at  all '  conversant  with  the  spirit  of  true  Chris- 
tianity. 

But  the  divisions  which  arose  on  the  account  of 
Pietism^  were  still  inore  to,  be'  lamented,  as  they 
se/ved  but  too  awfully  to  demonstrate,  that  deep 
piety,  in  the  Lutheran  (^hurch,  was  an  offensive 
object,  and  the  preten.sions  to  it  judged  deserving 
of  the  highest  censures. 

Tlie  origin  of  Pietism  was  certainly  the  appre- 
hension and  conviction,  that  real  religion  had 
greatly  declined  in  the  Lutheran  Church — that 
the  clergy  were  become  too  inattentive  to  the  care 
of  men's  souls,  and  tooattached  to  this  world  and 
Its  emoluments  ;  or  too  much  engrossed  with  sci- 
entific pursuits,  foreign  to  their  immediate  desig- 
nation. That  there  is  always  too  much  reason  to 
fear  the  decline  of  true  godliness,  the  experience  of 
all  ages  testifies. 

An.  1670  The  excellent  Spener,  a  man  emi- 
nent for  real  truth  and  godliness,  lamented  the  de- 
clensions which  he  supposed,  at  least,  he  beheld 
around  him.  He  set  himself,  therefore,  to  rc-ani- 
mate  the  languid  zeal,  and  to  quicken  the  diligence 
t)f'his   brethren,   by   establishing    at    Frankfort, 
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societies  far  religious  exerctees^  for  prayer,  praise, 
and    im2tual   communications  ;  in  ofd^r  to  bind 
each  other  in  a  firmer  bond,  to  resist  the  ovei  flow<» 
ings  of  ungodliness,  and  to  bear  a  living  testimony 
by   tliieir  conduct,    to   the   purity  of  the  truths 
which  they  professed   to  beheve.     A  treatise   on 
the  disorders  of  the  Ghurchi  and  the  prevaiHng 
corruption  of  manners,  with  the  njeans  best  suited 
to  remove. then),  was  circulated  by  this  good  man; 
and  awakened  very  general  attention,     A  variety 
of  persons,  in  diflFerent  places,  accordingly  associ- 
ated on  the  plan  which  Spener  had  recommended  ; 
and,  as.  could  not  but  be  the  case,  awakened  the 
jealousy,  and  provoked  the  enmity  of  the  clergy 
and  otherfe,  whose  conversation  they  reproved,  not 
merely  by  the  exhibition  of  a  different  conduct, 
but  sometimes  by  rebukes  and  charges,  not  always 
perhaps,  dictated  by  prudence,  or  the  meekness  of 
charity.     These  associations,  therefore,  met  with 
much  opposition  :  and  as  popular  odium,  or  the 
licentiousness  of  the  baser  sort,  instigated  by  their 
enemies,  often  interrupted   their  assemblies,  the 
charge  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  public  was 
kid  at  their  door :  and,  as  usually,  some  wild-fire 
is  ready  to  mingle  itself  with  the  sacred  flame   on 
the  altar  of  truth,  persons  of  an  enthusiastic  or 
turbulent  disposition,  sometimes  united  with  the 
Pietists   and   gave   their  adversaries  occasion   to 
blaspheme. 

TJie  alarm  which  had  gone  out  against  this  ri-t 
8ing  sect,  collected  greater  force,  and  was  viewed 
as  a  matter. of  more  serious  import,  whea  the 
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learned  prrtfe^fiors,  FfrAVCKitis,  ScHAnius  and 
Aniovius,  with  mherf^;'  uniting  cordially  with 
Fpenepin  bis  pious  desi/rffis,  began  to  consider  the 
causes  of  the  decJine,  which  was  too  evident  ;  and 
supposed  they  could  trace  them  ])rincipally  to  the 
improper  manner  in  which  young  men  at  the  uni- 
versities had  lx>en  trained  up  for  the 'ministry. 
Discarding,  therefore,  the  metaphysical  mo<le.  of 
tuiiion,  and  the  jargon  of  the  school'^,  where  Aris- 
totle's subtleties  had  been  often  more  studied  tlian 
the  Bible  ;  and  a  rage  for  controversies  of  no  real 
import  to  improve  the  understanding,  or  to  affect 
the  heart,  occupied  the  lime,  and  exalted  the  con* 
ceitofthe  captious  disputants;  they  resolved  to 
alter  their  mode  of  lee^turing.  Taking  the  oracles 
of  God  tor  their  thesis,  they  endeavoured  to  make 
these  pure  fountains  Af  wisdom  and  knowledge 
better  understood,  both  respecting  the  docirines 
therein  contained,  and  the  application  of  them  to 
the  consciences  of  their  pupils,  in  order  to  the 
production  of  the  genuine  fruits  of  righteousness 
^  and  true  holiness.  These  scriptural  exercises  ex- 
cited vast  attention  ;  (An-  1689.)  Multitudes 
pressed  to  hear  them  ;  and,  that  many  were  affect- 
ed by  them,  and  brought  to  a  happy  change  in 
their  religious  conduct,  even  prejudice  could  not 
deny.  Malignity,  indeed,  wished  to  misrepresent, 
what  had  not  only  its  novelty  to  offend,  but  the 
real  reproof  contained  in  such  conduct  to  irritate. 
The  other  professors  charged  them  with  exciting 
tumults  and  promoting  animosities  in  the  univer- 
sity; and,  being  abundantly  the  majority,  these 
good  men  were  called  to  a  public  trial,  for  the  iu- 
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novations  which  tliey.  had  attempted  ;  and  though 
declared  free  froai  heresy  or  iminorality,  were  for- 
bidden to  proceed  any  farther  with  the  plans  of 
r^ligioub^  instruction  which  they  bad  commenced. 

Ak.  1692.  S'uspended  thus  from  their^3H^tempts' 
to  edify  the  students  at  Leipsic  in  sacred  literature, 
ahd*  driven  from  their  professorships  for  the  P/eZ/jwi' 
imputed  to  them,    the  university  of  Halle  invired* 
Franck  and  Antonius  thither  ;  and  Spener  had  a'' 
similar  offer,   which  he  accepted  from  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburgh,  at  lllerlin.     They  pursued  there 
the  same  line  of  conduct,  and  were  attended  by' 
the  same  numerous  audience  and  pupils. 

The  professors  and  pastors  of  the  Lutheran  uni-|^ 
versity  of  Wirtemberg,  were   highly   incensed  at,'*- 
and  condemned  these  novel  practices  as  detrimen- 
talto  the  interests  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  over 
which  they  watched  with  jealous  care:   probably 
they  felt  it  as  a  reflection  upon  themselves,  that* 
these  biblical  professors  should  attract  such  atten- 
tion ;  and  their  societies  formed  for  prayer  and  re- 
ligions exercises,  raised   an  imputation  of  negli- 
gence on  the  established  pastors.    For  the  flame  of 
Pietism    had    spread    through   all  the    Lutheran 
churches  ;  and,  in  every  city,  town  and  village, . 
persons  arOvSe,  professing  to  be  stirred  up  by  a-  di- 
vine impression   on,  their   minds,    to  revive  the 
cause  of  religion,  and  to  rouse  the  attention  of  their 
neighbovirs  to  greater  seriousness  in  the.  concerns 
of  an  eternal  world.     As  persons  of  ail  conditions 
and  sexes  were,  affected  with  Pietism,  artisans,  me- 
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chanics,  and  labourers,  met  together  for  religious 
exercises.  The  illiterate  as  well  as  the  more  in- 
structed, prayed  and  exhorted  in  these  societies: 
and,  afi  conld  not  but  be  the  case,  when  the  num- 
bers were  considerable,  and  some  among  them  more 
forward,  zealous,  and  imprudent,  tlian  well  inform- 
ed, occasions  of  reproach  were  taken  against  them  ; 
ajid  some,  perhaps,  justly  :  and,  as  is  always  the 
case,  the  irregularities  or  improper  conduct  of  mis- 
taken individuals,  were  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
whole  body.  The  clergy  especially  took  a  part 
against  these  Pietists  ;  and  the  magistrates  being 
instigated  by  their  fears  or  jealousies,  severe  laws 
were  enacted  to  suppress  these  societies,  and  pre- 
vent the  spreading  of;  these  innovations  in  the  Lu- 
theran Church. 

An.  16S9.  The  term  Pieiisi,  which  was  given  in 
derision  by  the  scofFens,  to  those  who  attended 
Franckias  and  his  associates,  and  lived  in  a  course 
of  strict  piety,  "  was  afterwards,'*  says  Moshiem, 
"applied  to  all,  vyho,  distinguished  by  excessive 
*'  austerity  of  manners,  regardless  o^  truth  or  opln-- 
*'  wn^  were  only  intent  upon  practice^  and  turn- 
**'ed  the  w^hole  vigour  of  their  efforts  towards  the 
*'  attainments  of  religious  feelings  and  habits V 
Mosheim  Was  a  Lutheran  divine,  philosophic,  and 
no  Pietist.  Yet  his  partial  representation  speaks 
nothing  unfavourable,  when  he  is  compelled  to 
add,  as  a  faithful  historian,  **  that  persons  of  emi^ 
«'"  nent  wisdom  and  sanctity^  remarkable  for  their  ad* 
"  hererice  to  truth  and  love  of  piety ^  bore  cofiimonlj/ 
>*  the  same  opprobrious  name.^*     And,  in  another 
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place,  ^*  thai  none  cotifd  despise  their  intentions^  wit^^ 
*  *  out  appearmg  the  enemy  of  practical  refigion.^^     The' 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  zealous  godliness,  as  is 
usual,  provoked  the  reproach  of  the  cross.     But 
the  learned  ecclesiastic  mistakes,  or  misrepresents 
the  real  character  of  Franck  and  his  colleagues. 
So  far  were  they  from  being  regardless  oi  truth  and 
opinion^  that  no  men  more  rigidly  contended  for, 
or  taught  more  explicitly,  \\\^  fundament al  doctrines 
of  Christianity.     They,  indeed,  were  no  bigots  to 
the  Lutheran  profession,  though  they  preferred  it; 
but  they  supposed  many  of  rheir  reformed  breth- 
ren, equally  sound  in  the  fundamental  articles  of 
faith  with  themselves  :   and  therefore  they  would 
not  refuse  their  friendship  and  society,   because  of 
the  opinions  in  which  they  differed.     So  far,  indeed^ 
the  charge  may  be  admitted  in  the  fullest  latitude, 
that  these  good  men  looked  upon  the  tenets  of  bar- 
ren orthodoxy^  when  not  attended  with  divine  pow- 
er in  the  conscience,   and  purity  in  the  conduct, 
as  nothinjs:  worth  ;  and  were  more  earnest  to  incul- 
cate  the  necessity  of  faith,  with  its  effects,  than  to 
establish  a  rigid  conformity  with  the  Lutheran  de- 
finitions.     Why  it  should  be  supposed   that  their 
manners  were  austere  to  excess^  I  see  no  one  proof 
produced  ;  and  am  disposed  to  believe  from  all  I 
have  read  or  known,  that  they  were  as  remarkably 
amiable  in  their  behaviour,  as  kind  in  their  spirit, 
and    compassionate    towards    the  feeble-minded. 
Nor  in  a  day  of  great  dissipation  and  corruption  of 
manners,  which  Mosheim  every  where  confesses 
and  laments,  ought  a  peculiar  carefulness  to  adorn 
the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  tjiings,  to  , 
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be  branded  with  so  barsh  an  insinuation.  As  to 
their  efforts  to  attain  religious  Jeelingf^^nA  habits^ 
the  author  has  not  perfectly  understood  the  sab- 
ject,  if  he  supposes  they  meant  to  substituie  religious 
Jeelings^  in  the  place  oi' prac^iaU godliness,  which  be 
allows  them  to  have  pursued  ;  and,  if  he  means  to 
put  a  contempt  on  religious  feeUsigs^  or  kabiis^  i 
own,  1  wonder  how  any  man  can  be  supposed  to 
exercise  divine  love  to  God  or  man,  lo  live  in  real 
habits  of  devotion,  or  to  read  and  believe  the  great 
and  precious  promises  of  God's  word,  and  not  feel 
the  out-flowings  of  desire,  and  the  sensations  of 
delight.  A  religion  without  feeling  is  certainly  not 
the  religion  of  the  Psalmist,  nor  compatible  with 
the  graces  of  the  spirit,  described  by  St.  Paul. 
But  the  private  meetings^  in  which  their  devotional 
exercises  were  held,  and  the  feelings  of  their  hearts 
poured  out  in  prayer  and  praise,  were  regarded  as 
very  enthusiastic,  and  reprobated  by  those,  who 
not  being  at  all  inclined  to  join  with  them,  \\erQ 
ready  to  justify  their  own  superior  excellence,  by 
degrading  their  brethren  with  imputations  of  fana- 
tic devotion,  and  unnecessary  austerity. 

Nothing  can  better  express  wherein  this  auster- 
ity consisted,  than  the  very  account  Mosbeim  him- 
self gives  of  the  motives  which  influenced  these 
good  men,  and  the  steps  they  took  tp  revive  the 
decaying  interest  of  the  true  Lutheran  religion. 
They  imputed  to  the  cjergy  the  great  cause  of  the 
declension  evident.  They  supposed  their  manner 
of  preaching  unedifying  .  their  conduct  not  purely 
exemplary ;    and    their  negligence  of  their   holy 
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^nnction,  rs  highly  blnmeable.  To  thislhey^ttri- 
-fauted  chiefly  the  over-flowings  of  ungodliness,  the 
progress  of  vice,  and  the  general  carelcBsness  about 
religious  worship  in  the  Church,  in  private  fami- 
lies, and  secret  devotion.  As  rhey  esteemed  thii 
the  source  of  all  the  evils  which  tl>ey  saw  af>d  la- 
mented, it  was  natural  for  them  to  begin  at  tlie 
fountain  4>ead  :  and  as  this  necessarily  iuiplied  re* 
flection  on  the  pastors  themselves,  and  on  the  uni- 
versities which  had  sent  them  forth  so  ill  qual.fi<'d 
for  their  diarge,  both  were  highly  exasperated 
against  these  reformers,  and  set  their  faces  against 
their  schemes  for  amelioration.  It  is  pleasing  to 
trace  the  «teps  which  they  took,  and  the  amend- 
ments they  proposed,  in  their  preparation  of  young- 
men  for  the  ministry,  their  enemies  themselves  be- 
ing the  reporters. 

They  laid  it  down  as  a  sacred  axiom,  that  no 
jHian  could  have  a  divine  call  into  the  Church  as  a 
minister,  unless  his  heart  was  filled  with  the  love  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  souls  redeemed  by  his  blood — 
he  must  be  unexceptionable  in  holy  conversation 
—and  endued  with  a  competent  measure  of  litera- 
ture, especially  well  versed  in  the  holy  Scriptures. 
They  therefore  banished  the  scholastic  theology, 
which  ministered  only  questions  instead  of  godly 
edifying — they  avoided  dwelling  strongly  on  the 
points  in  dispute  between  Christians  ;  and  dis- 
couraged all  bitterness  of  controversy,  though  they 
neglected  not  to  arm  their  pupils  with  divine  truth. 
The  Scriptures  were  the  first  object  which  they 
commended  to  their  study  and  attention,  making 
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all  philosophic  pursuits,  and  ornamental  literature 
a  subordinate  part  of  education.  This  was  inter- 
prefed  by  their  adversaries  into  a  contempt  for 
humail  learning,  though  confessedly  none  had  a 
larger  share  of  it  than  these  worthy  professors  ; 
and  iheir  pupils  were  no  dishonour  to  them  in  this 
behalf;  but  because  they  treated  as  of  less  impor- 
tance the  defence  of  the  outworks  of  Christianity, 
such  as  merely  arguing  on  its  evidence  and  rea- 
sonableness ;  and  rather  preferred  an  immediate 
attack  on  the  conscience  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
ivhich  is  the  word  of  God  ;  the  wise  apologists 
and  disputers  of  this  world  charged  them  with  de- 
•grading  the  dignity  of  polemic  theoiogy,  and  giv- 
ing the  enemies  of  Christianity  advantage. 

In  consequence  of  these  views  of  the  internal 
spirit  of  a  minister  of  Christ,  they  insisted  upon 
the  necessity  of  a  solemn  dedication  of  himself  to 
God  ;  and  that  every  clergyman  ought  to  be  an 
example  and  model  of  the  doctrines  which  he 
taught,  and  the  practices  he  recommended  :  af- 
firming, to  the  great  indignation  of  their  brethren, 
that  no  man  could  be  truly  called  to  the  ministry 
of  the  gospel,  who  was  not  in  hit  own  soul  a  shar- 
er of  the  blessings  of  divine  grace,  and  a  pattern 
of  his  own  precepts  :  a  strictness  this,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  laxer  professors,  which  exposed  the  Pietists 
to  much  censure,  and  involved  them  in  many  dis- 
putes, '^  whether  a  bad  ecclesiastic  could  be  a  true 
•*  minister  of  the  sanctuary,'*  and  such  like  unprof- 
itable questions.  They^recommended  to  their  pupils 
to  preach  the  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ,  and 
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not  tr>  be  tied  down  to  any  phraseology  that  scho- 
lastic theology  had  sanctioned  :  but  the  most  of- 
fensi^e  part  of  their  instriicrions  to  the  young  .stu- 
dents for  orders,  was  an  abstinence  from  a  variety 
of  things,  in  which  the  professors  of  religion  gener- 
ally indulged  themselves.     Some  of  these,  though 
in  their  nature  not  absolutely  sinful,  they  suppo- 
sed to  have  a  strong  tendency  to  divert  the  mind 
from  serious  objects,  and  to  corrupt  the  heart  with 
inordinate  love  of  pleasure.     Others  they  reckonied 
in  themselves  immoral^  as  the  stage,  and  such  like 
entertain  men  ts  ;  gaming  of  all  kinds  ;  books  of  a 
corrupting  tendency,   however  humorous  or,  well 
written  ;  and  sitting  long  at  feasts,  or  wine,  where,- 
though  not  intemperate  themselves,  their  presenccr 
might  embolden-  others  :  nor  did  they  reckon  as 
innocent^   but  rather  dangerous,  and  to  be  avoided,, 
all  promiscuous  meetings  of  the  sexes,   for  dancing 
zx\Ajol/ity  of  every  kind;   and  even  the  sports  of  lie 
field  wtve  prohibited  to  their  pupils,  as  not  seemly 
and  of  good  report  for  ministers  of  the  sanctuary. 
Many  thougfit  these  insructipns  unreasonable  and 
severe,   and  that  the  clergy  might  well   indulge 
themselves  and  countenance  their  people  in  what 
they  were  pleased  to  term,  a  little  innocent  pleasure. 
Disputes  on  these  subjects  arose  ;  and,  as  is  the 
case  with  disputes  in  general,  they  were  carried  on 
tometimes  with  too  much  asperity. 

But  nothing  excited  in  the  clergy  and  others,  as 
has  been  hinted  before,  more  general  opposition 
than  the  societies^  which  the  Pietists  every  where 
instituted  for  religious  exercises  ;  and  into  which 


they  desired  tcradmirnone,  whose exfiHlplftfycon-- 
duct  did  not  adorn  their  profession.  .  This  lund  of 
separation  from  the  worlds  ^^aAd.piou^aingalasity^ 
was  peculiarly  offen«iv^;.  < 

That  among  the  multitudes  who  were  united 
with  the  Pietists  in  these  societies,  some  betray- 
ed intemperate  zeal,  and  occasionally  broached 
erroneous  opinions,  was  to  be  expected  and  lament- 
ed. None,  however,  more  sharply  condemned  all* 
such  things  than  the  hodx  of  the  Pietists,  them-- 
Siclves. 

Whether  Arnold  is  to  be  r6clc6ned  in  the  num- 
ber of  those  censurable  in  this  respect,  I'knownot; 
His  ecclesiastical  history  is  charged'  by  Mosheinri 
as  too  partial  to  heretics.  The  bitter  and  sarcastic 
writings  of  Dippelius  certainly  deserves  censure.  V 
wave  the  mention  of  the  visionaries,  such  as 
Peterson,  or  the  Theosophists,  revived  by  Jacob 
Boehmen  and  others,  who,  though'  for  a  time  they' 
glared  as  the  meteor  in  the  sky,  and  attracted  llie 
eyes  of  gazing  curiosity,  suggested  nothing  tend- 
ing to  the  revival  of  general  religion  and  piety  ; 
atiy  more  than  the  tribe  of  prophets  and  prophet- 
esses, who  alarmed  the  fears  of  the  credulous,  had 
their  day,  and  were  forgotten. 

Two  things,  however,  descTTCto  be  partlctilarljr*- 
observed.  First,  that  among  the  Lutherans  an 
evident  great  departure  had  begun  from  the  life  of 
godliness  which  animated  the  first  reformers.  Sci- 
entific pursuits  v^rere  more  in  request*  than  gospel 
purity  ;  and,  as  is  too  observable,  the  decline  of' 
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piety,  and  the  progress  of  philosophy,  are  always 
accompanied  with  an  equal  proportion  of  infidelity, 
and  cavilMng  at  the  doctrines  of  reveIation--a 
charge  not  peculiar  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  but 
awfully  applicable  alikfe  to  the  reformed,  as  we 
shall  see,  and,  as  has  been  noted,  to  the  Romisli 
communion.  But  infidel  writings  had  not  yet 
prevailed  with  the  same  open  contempt,  as  at  pre- 
sent, of  the  religion  of  their  country ;  though, 
the  philosophic  tribe,  with  Leibaitz  at  their  head, 
was  paving  the  way  :  and  Martin  Seidel  published 
his  impious  opinion  of  the  person  and  oflBce  of 
Jesus  Christ^  which  in  the  main,  hath  fi^iinrd  since 
more  strenuous  defenders  than  he  could  Inuster  in' 
his  own  day/ 

But,  Secondly,  A  more  pleasing  feature  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  appeared  inf  the  •  evident  •  And 
■wide-spread  revival  of  godliness,  which,  however 
opposed  by  philosophers,  disliked  by  the  clergy,  or 
ridiculed  by  the  multitude,  produced  &  host  of 
confessors.  Tliae  some  really  good  menf,  might 
have  been  prejudiced  against  the  Piettisti,  may  bo 
admitted.  They  too  hastily  entertlained  the  wnfti* 
vourable  reports  of  their  nvaligners^  ahd  were  led 
away' by  their  misrepresentations;  but  among 
those  who  bore  the  name  of  Pietists,  or  were  at 
least  supposed  to  he  pietisticalltf  inclined^  the  vitality 
of  the  s}*>iritual  Church  of  Christ  was  chiefly  to 
be  found.  The  lives  and  labours  o^  these  men 
would  have  been  an  ornament  to  whatever  church 
they  had  belong^d^  I  dwell  with  greater  pleasure 
on  these  than  on  all  the  votaries  of  ArUtoile,  of 
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the  reformers  of  the  ptubsophlc  school,  the  learn- 
ed, and  in  their  4ay ,  men  of  renown.  I  am  neither 
in  pursuit  of  the  Stagy  rite,  nor  his  correctors,  of 
the  new  philosophy  nor  of  the  old,  of  Theosoph- 
ists,  or  metaphysicians,  but  of  the  true  and  faith* 
fill  followers  of  the  Son  of  God,  in  simplicity  and 
godly  sincerity. 

Before  1  close  the  account  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  their,  attempts  to  send  the  light  of  divine 
truth  into  heathen  lands,  deserve  an  honourable 
memorial.  The  Danes  have  been  particularly 
mif^dful  to  communicate  to  their  colonies  and  set- 
^enteQts  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  as  well  as 
Greenland,  a  knowledge  of  the  salvation  which  ]» 
by  Jesus  Christ. 

.  An.  I094*  A  zealous  individual,  the  learned 
Hey  ling  ofLiibec,  penetrated  into  Abyssinia  with 
this  intetiti^a  ;  and  recommending  himself  to  the 
Emperor's  &vour,  rose:  to  the  highest  office  in  the 
state.  In'  returning  to  Europe  for  lt)issionary  as-* 
sistance,  he  perished  by  the  way  t  nor  has  it  since 
appeared^  that,  he  left  any  abiding  trace  of  successr 
ful  labouils  behind  hind.  The  pious.  Dukeof  Saxe 
Gotha:wished.  to  renew  the  experiment,  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Abbot  Gregory,  an  Abyssinian,  who  had 
redded  for  d,  while  in  Eijrope.  I^q  was  unfortu- 
nately shipwrecked  pi)  hi^fVoyage,  land  that  good 
design  failed..  An.  1657,  -]W^ansleb,  who  offered  to 
supply,  his  place,  grievously  disappointed  the  ex^ 
pectatiofis  of  his  noble  patron,  and  proved  himself 
uavrortby  of  the  office  which  Jiidhad  undertaken  ; 
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since  that  time  nothing  I  believe  hath  been  at- 
tempted in  Abyssinia  of  a  missionary  nature.  Bit 
in  such  a  case  surely  we  should  never  be  weary  in 
ivell-cloini;,  or  faint  at  our  disappointments.  The 
time  shall  come,  when  Ethiopia  and  Saba  shall 
stretch  out  their  hands  unto  God.  In  this  noble 
contention  of  zeal,  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Church  may  strive  without  the  breach  of  charity  ; 
and  blessed  are  they  who  shall  arise  to  devote 
themselves  to  this  self-denying  service,  and  be- 
come the  honoured  instruments  in  this  glorious 
cause. 

2nd.  OF  THE  REFORMED  CHURCHES, 

THE  Reformed  Churches  {rpntinued  rather  on 
the  increase,  except  in  France.*  The  loss  of  the 
Lutherans  in  Germany,  by  the  defection  of  the 
Prince  of  Hesse  and  Elector  of  Brandenburgh, 
was  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  and  the 
Saxon  Duke  of  Dessaw  ;  Aw.  1688.  And  io 
Denmark,  multitudes  departed  from  the  Luthe^ 
ran  tenets  respecting  the  Eucharist,  to  the  more 
rational  and  scriptural  ones  held  by  the  reform** 
ed.  But  the  great  accession  to  the  Reformed 
Churches,  was  principally  o^w^ing  to  the  wide  ex- 
tended settlements  of  the  English  in  North  Am«r- 
ica,  and  their  possessions  in  Jamaica,  and  the  Lee* 
ward  Islands  ;  whither  they  cirried  their  own  pro- 
fession of  faith,  and  extended  it  among  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  the  unhappy  negroes,  who,  though  too 
much  neglected,  were  sometimes  the  objects  of  in- 
struction in  religious  knowledge.  1  hardly  men- 
tion the  establishments  in  India  and  the  East^ 
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vrhich  as  yet  formed  inconsiderable  factories  ;  and 
where  the  attention  to  commerce  left  too  little  care 
about  religion. 

EnMand  itself,  a  chief  member  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,- happily,  as  has  been  mentioned,  esca- 
ped the  snares  which  popery  had  laid  for  her;  and 
though  with  many  blemishes,  continued  a  glorious 
Church.  Yet,  though  enabled  to  strugo:Ie  against 
lief  foreign  adversaries,  convulsions  within,  and 
that  between  brethren  of  the  same  faith,  shook  the 
foundations  of  Church  and  State  to  the  centre. 

An.  1603.  James  T.   who  ascended  the  throne 
after  Elizabeth,  with  the  cordial  approbation  of  all 
parties,  was  unhappily  a  wavering,  unsettled  cha- 
racter.    With  the  pride  of  a  pedant,  and  the  dupe 
of  flattery,   he  entertained  a   high  opinion  of  his 
own  king-craft.      Educated  in  the  Kirk,   he  had 
professed   the    most  unshaken  attachment  to  tJie 
Scottish  Church,  and  her  presbytery,  '^as  the  purest 
Kirk  under  the  sun  ;"  but  he  had  no  sooner  cross- 
ed the  Tweed,  and  met  the  bowing  bishops,  and 
the  magnificence  of  the  English  court,  than  he  rel- 
ished them  far  beyond  the  land  of  his  nativity,  and 
thought  them  more  congenial  to  the  high  monarch- 
ical principles  which  he  was  disposed  to  entertain » 
The  Puritans  were  sanguine  in  their  expectation 
of  favour  and  indulgence  under  a  Scottish  king^ 
brought  up  among  their  brethren  ;  but  they  sooa 
found  themselves  woefully  mistaken  ;  as  James  far 
preferred  the  pomp  of  cathedral  worship  to   the 
finiplicity  of  the  Grenevan  ceremonial.      Yet  as  be 
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loved  to  display  his  own  theological  kno^^ledge, 
and  gloried  in  his  piicific  principles,  he  held  a 
grand  conference  ar  Hampton  Court,  with  the  pro- 
fessed intention  of  reconciling^  the  d  ffercnces  be* 
twren  the  Church  and  the  Puritans  ;  in  which  he 
affected  to  act  the  impartial  umpire.  But  tl;e  im- 
pious flattery  of  VVhitgift  gained  him  wholly^ 
Won  by  the  high  flown  compliments  paid  to  his 
wisdom,  his  beU-conceit  greedily  swallowed  what 
the  courtly  prelate  exclaimed  with  rapture,  *'that 
the  King  spake  by  the  special  assistance  of  God'$ 
spirit."  Whilst  the  hypocritical  IJancrofr,  in  the 
same  strain  of  adulation,  falling  upon  his  knees  be* 
fore  him,  *' protested  his  heart  melted  with  joy, 
•'  that  Almighty  God  had  given  them  such  a  King, 
•'  as  since  Christ's  time  had  not  been/^*  These 
incense  bearing  bishops  beat  the  stiff  Puritans  hol- 
low ;  who  could  offer  no  such  adulation.  Besides 
their  proposals  for  church  government,  accorded 
not  with  his  high  prerogative  principles,  to  which 
a  hierarchy  and  lord  bishops,  his  supporters,  were 
much  more  agreeable.  A  few  trifling  alterations 
in  thfe  liturgy,  left  the  Puritan  party  as  discontent- 
ed as  ever.  Respecting  doctrine,  no  alteration  had 
yet  been  whispered.  The  Bishops  held  the  Cal- 
vinistic  system,  and  abhorred  popery.  The  excel- 
lent Abbot  who  filled  theseeof  Canterbury,  and 
was  firm  in  attachment  to  the  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lisliment,  had  been  strongly  fixed  in  Calvinistic 
principles.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  piety 
>■'"'■  "  ■' '  ' 

•  Thou^'h  I  hope  VVhitjjift  and  Bancroft  were  gouti  men  and  good  bi«h- 
ppfty  yet  historic  imvartiaMtv  compels  me  t^  cuudirmu  a  cuuduct  |o  destitute 
^f  tb6  6unplicity  which  i:»  tu  Cmist. 
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and  gentleness  of  spirit,  an  utter  enemy  to  all  con* 
straint  in  matters  of  conscience  ;  and  willing  to 
indulge  his  dissenting  brethren,  as  many  of  the 
other  bishops  thought,  to  a  fault.  It  was  dur- 
ing his  government  of  the  church,  that  the  fa- 
mous synod  of  Dort  was  held.  An.  1618,  of 
which  I  shall  speak  hereafter,  and  King  James, 
always  great  in  religious  disputes,  dispatched 
three  divines  of  eminence  to  attend,  as  from 
the  reformed  Church*  of  England,  with  their 
other  brethren,  to  decide  on  the  important  con- 
troversy between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians. 
The  excellent  and  amiable  Hall,  afterwards  bish- 
op of  Norwich,  was  one  of  them. 

Though  James  acceded  to  the  condemnation  of 
the  Arminians,  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land being  till  then  at  least,  held  indisputably 
Calvinistic,  yet  his  dislike  to  the  Puritans,  whom 
he  permitted  his  bishops  to  persecute,  led  him  to  a 
more  ceremonious  worship,  and  a  fickleness  in  lean- 
ing to  the  doctrine  which  he  had  condemned  :  and 
records  remain,  which  lead  to  just  suspicion  of  his 
strong  inclination  to  popery,  as  more  conformable 
to  the  despotism  he  always  affected  and  desired  ; 
and  his  rage  to  match  Charles,  the  heir-apparent, 
with  a  popish  princess,  justly  alarmed  the  jealousy 
of  every  true  Protestant, 

In  his  hatred  of  the  Puritans  ;  his  thirst  for  des- 
potic power,  unfettered  by  parliaments ;  his  par- 
tiality to  Rome  ;  and  favour  towards  those  who 
f  spoused  the  Arminijy;!  principles,  and  the  pagean- 
try of  ceremonial  worship,  Charles  L  exceeded  hid 
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father ;  instigated  and  influenced  by  Laud^  whom 
he  had  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  : 
a  prelate  of  the  most  insolent  temper,  and  the  most 
superstitious.  Neither  justice  nor  compassion 
stood  in  his  way,  when  the  Puritans  were  to  be 
oppressed,  insulted  and  ruined,*  Many  of  them 
were  driven  from  their  native  land,  and  fled  to  oth« 
er  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  and  more  it 
is  said  were  with  Cromwell  actually  embarked, 
when  an  order  compelled  their  stay,  to  submit  to 
the  severities  that  shoukl  be  exercised  upon  them* 
Aw.  1637. 

Driven  by  these  ill-advisers  on  his  ruin,  Charle$ 
armed  those  with  despair,  who  felt  that  resolute 
resistance  only  could  break  the  yoke  of  bondage, 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  from  their  necks.  I  pre* 
tend  not  to  vindicate  or  palliate  the  violences  and 
crimes  that  followed,  when  the  Puritans  of  difll^rt- 


•  Am  163().  a 'Single  trait  of  LaudV  character,  drawn  from  h'w  «wn  diaiy, 
ffWX  ddincpte  the  vonjk  better  than  any  painter.  Dr.  Leii^bton,  one  of  the 
PuriUns,  was^  by  the  archbishop *6  instigation,  condemned  iu  the  Star  Cham- 
ber to  the  most  atrocious  and  ignominious  punishment  When  sentence 
was  pronounced  in  court.  Laud,  pulling  oflPhis  cap,  and  lifting  up  his  eyes  ti 
Heaven,  gave  thanks  to  Gnd  who  had  enabled  him  to  behnid  this  vengeauet 
on  his  enemies  j  and  he  thus  records  the  execution  Qf  the  sentence : 

**  Nov  6.—  "■  tst.  He  was  severely  whipt  before  he  was  set  in  the  pillory— 
<*  Snd,  Being  set  in  the  pillory  he  had  one  of  his  ears  cut  ofl^3d  One  side 
**  of  hik  nose  was  slit  up«»4th.  Me  was  branded  on  the  check  with  a  red-hoc 
«  irofi,  with  the  letters  S.S  On  that  day  se'nnight,  his  sores  upon  his 
**  back,  ear,  nose  and  face,  being  not  yet  cured,  he  was  whipped  ai$ain  at  ths 
**  l>illiiry  in  Chcapside,  cutting  oiF  the  other  ear,  slitting  the  other  side  of  his 
**  nose,  and  branding  the  other  che<^.^* 

'  Of  what  a  spirit  must  that  man  have  been,  that  eould  with  apparent  sati^- 
6^on«  record  io  a,  private  diary,  such  an  act  of  cruelty^  injustice  ui^^au^^ 
nit/y  perpetrated  uodei  the  cloak  of  law  ai«d  religion  ! 
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ent  sects  uniting  under  their  leaders,  first  overturn- 
ed the  government,  and  then  fell  under  the  servf- 
tude  of  a  Protect|)r' and  a  military  riile,  which  ihry 
had  unintentionally  contributed  to  erect.  Realty 
good  men  are  always  the  few  in  every  denomina* 
tion.  And  as  their  principles  forbid  them  to  seek 
this  world  as  their  kingdom,  or  to  obtain  power 
and  influence  by  undue  means,  they  are  scarcely 
ever  the  persons  *^ho  lead  their  party,  but  are 
compelled  to  swim  with  the  stream,  and  of  two 
evils  to  choose  the  least.  Hence,  in  all  revolutionsy 
the  power  lodges  in  the  hands  of  the  ambitious,  the 
violent,  the  crafty,  and  the  nien  of  least  conscience^ 
whatever  piety  may  be  pretended,  when  it  can  be 
made  subservient  to  their  purpose.  And  thus  all 
parties  in  power  have  equally  abused  it  ;  and  the 
Puritans  meanly  as  unchristianly  retaliated  upon 
the  bishops  and  clergy,  all  the  ill-usage  and  intol- 
erance of  which  they  had  themselves  so  heavily 
complained.  Indeed  resi>ecting  real  religion, 
Charles's  character  and  conduct  was  little  less 
equivocal  than  Cromwell's.  And  though  in  moral 
excellence  the  one  will  be  allowed  the  better  man, 
the  other,  whether  fanatic  or  hypocrite,  was  cer» 
tainly  the  abler  politician,  a  firmer  antagonist  to 
the  papacy,  and  a  more  strenuous  supporter  of  the 
Protestant  caubc. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  convulsions,  that 
the  Independents  arose  from  very  lowly  beginnings, 
to  the  summit  of  influence :  preferred  by  Crom* 
well  to  Pre.sbyterians  and  Episcopalians  ;  both  of 
whom  he  more  dreaded,  as  ready  to  erect  a  power** 
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ful  government  in  the  Church,  inimical,  to  that 
which  he  wished  to  establish. 

The  Brawnists  were  the  original  stock.     J'rom 
Leyden,  Robinson,  their  teacher,  re-imported  the 
tenets  of  that  sectary,  with  considerable  improve- 
ments, and  they  spread  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 
In  doctrine  they  were  perfectly  of  accord  with  the 
reformed,  and  with  the  articles  of  the  Church.    In 
discipline,  they  maintained   the  independence  of 
each  congregation,  as  a  complete  Church  in  itself. 
They  allowed  not  every  man  to  minister  on  his 
own  motion,  but  only  such  as  were  called  by  the 
Churchy  and  who  ought  to  be  endued  with  competent 
ieaming.     They  avowed  submission   to  the  civil 
powers,  and  th<it  a  hingly  governments  bounded  by 
just  and  wholesome  laws^  is  both  allowed  by  God,  and 
also  a  good  accomodation  unto  men.      But  the  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  though  they  could  submit  to  this 
government,   they  preferred,  and  wished  with  the 
Anabaptists,  and  other  sectaries,  a  republic,  in  pr^  . 
ference  to  a  monarchy  ;  and,  whilst  it  lasted,  were 
its  steadiest   supporters.      Many   excellent   men 
were  of  this  denomination,  eminent  for  knowledge 
as  piety,   among  whom  Dr.  Owen  holds  a  distm- 
guished  place.    After  the  restoration  they  sunk  very 
low.     At  the  revolution  they  formed  a  union  with 
the  Presbyterians,  but  continued  few  comparatively, 
till  of  later  years  their  congregations  have  greatly 
increased,  from  causes  I  shall  detail  hereafter. 

An.  1647.   During  the  scenes  of  contention  and 
turbulence,  in  which  church  government  bore  so 

Vol.  II.  2-^L 
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great  a  part,  various  sects  sprung  up,   many    of 
who^e  names  are  only  preserved  as  monuments  of 
human  folly.     One  only  continuing  to  our  days, 
deserves  a  more  particular  attention,  the  sect   of 
the    Quakers.       Their   apostle,    George    Fox,    a 
shoemaker,  supposing  himself  divinely  inspired, 
ruflied  forth  to  proclaim  war  against  all  past  and 
present  modes  of  church  government,   as  Babylo- 
nish inventions.     The  clergy,  and  all  forms  of  re- 
ligious worship,   were  particularly  objects  of  his 
abhorrence.    He  and  his  followers  often  entered  the 
churches,  expressly  to  interrupt  the  public  service, 
*       and  revile  the  ministers.     AVomen,  as  well  as  men, 
joined  in  these  disorderly  proceedings  ;  and  were 
often   committed  to  prison  by  the  magistrate,  as 
disturbers  of  the  peace  ;  in  which  sufferings  they 
gloried.      Gentle  and  mild  as  the  present  race  ap- 
pears, the  first  founders  of  quakerism  were  violent, 
unruly,  and  headstrong  ;    and  exclusive  of  the 
::  ,j|5^^j||atter  which  they  pretended  to  teach,  their  man- 
'Jlt"^%j^    wrs  were  as  highly  exceptionable  for  their  turbu- 
.^k  .       '"  :l6uce,  as  for  the  singularities  they  affected.     When 
^  the  first  ebullition  had  exibited  the  most  blamea- 

«  ble  instances  of  fury,  immodesty,  and  folly  ap- 
proaching to  madness,  the  next  generation  soften- 
ed down  into  simiple  manners,  and  a  more  rational 
procedure.  During  the  protectorate  they  were 
the  violent  and  avowed  enemies  of  Cromwelf, 
whose  dread  of  them  for  a  while,  induced  him  by 
the  rigorous  arm  of  punishment,  to  endeavour  to 
suppress  their  fanatic  rage ;  but  finding  it  in  vain, 
he  confined  himself  to  diligence  in  watching  their 
motions,  and  counteracting  the  mischief  which  he 
apprehended  from  them. 
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Under  Charles  II.  the  famous  Robert  Barclay 
drew  up  his  apology,  and  endeavoured  to  render 
their  theological  system  more  plausible,  and  divest- 
ed of  all  that  the  first  more  fanatical  preachers  had 
broached  of  error  and  absurdity.  Still  two  things 
remained,  which  exposed  them  to  the  greatest 
trouble  and  vexations.  Holding  the  unlawfulness 
of  oaihs^  they  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to  tne 
government,  and  alike  holding  the  unlawfulness  of 
tijthes^  the  law  alone  enforced  the  payment  ;  a 
method,  when  constantly  to  be  recurred  to,  as 
troublesoiiie  to  the  plaintiff,  as  it  was  vexatious 
and  finally  injurious  to  the  defendant ;  who  was 
compelled  at  last  to  pay,  with  cpsts  of  suit,  often 
far  exceeding  the  original  demand. 

James  II.  favoured  them  with  all  sectaries,  in- 
sidiously hoping  by  this  means  to  gain  an  easier 
toleration  for  his  Catholic  brethren.  And  he  had 
an  especial  regard  for  their  chief  man,  William 
Penn,  the  well  known  founder  of  the  present  flou- 
rishing State  of  Pennsylvania ;  whither  he  led  a 
large  body  of  his  brethren  to  escape  the  vexations 
to  which  they  were  continually  subjected  at  home. 

William  111.  the  great  recpverer  of  our  national 
liberties,  embraced  them  in  his  generous  toleration, 
and  indulged  ihem  in  their  peculiarities.  Since  that 
time  they  have  in  general  proved  dutiful  subjects, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
commonwealth  by  their  industry  and  frugality. 

Their  fundamental  doctrine  is  derived  from  the 
2«i€ient  mystic  school,  **  That  in  every  luiman  be- 
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"  ing  there  is  an  internal  light,  or  Christ  within, 
**  a  portion  of  the  same  eternal  reason  that  exists 
"  in  God."  On  this  leading  principle  all  their 
System  depends  ;  which  necessarily  excluding 
the  idea  of  the  vicarious  substitution  of  Christ, 
terminates  ultimately  and  really  in  refined  deL^m. 
This  reason  is  the  same  in  every  man,  Jews,  Turks, 
and  heathen  ;  and  requires  only  to  be  brought 
into  exercise,  in  silence,  meditation,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  envelopements  of  carnal  appetites, 
which  obstruct  its  sublimation,  in  order  to  rise 
into  perfection. 

All  being  alike  endued  with  this  inward  Kghi^ 
all  have  an  equal  right,  whether  men  or  women, 
to  edify  their  brethren  by  its  emanations,  as  they 
feel  the  motions  of  the  internal  word.  Forms  of 
devotion,  hymns  or  sacraments,  are  therefore  super- 
fluous :  even  the  holy  Scriptures  themselves  have 
no  more  authority  than  the  discourses  of  those  who 
have  the  same  inspirer. 

To  procure  the  subdual  of  the  animal  man,  that 
would  bury  the  divine  seed  in  darkness,  the  great- 
est abstemiousness  of  living  is  to  be  observed,  and 
every  indulgence  avoided  :  not  only  all  amuse- 
ments are  to  be  renounced  as  criminal,  but  all 
shew  of  politeness,  or  respect  of  persons,  is  abso- 
lutely to  be  abstained  from.  These  form  the  most 
distinguishing  peculiarity  in  Quaker  manners. 

But  to  return   to   the  thread   of  the   English 
Church  History.    When  after  the  turbulence  of  the 
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civil  war,  on  the  death  of  Cromwell,  Charles  il 
was  restored,  An.  I66O,  the  former  persecutions 
of  the  Puritans  and  Dissenters  were  renewed,  as 
soon  as  Charles  was  well  settled  on  the  throne ; 
and  episcopal  government  set  up  in  Scotland,  as 
well  as  England  ;  and  by  the  act  of  uniformity. 
An.  1662,  all  ministers  were  ejected  from  their 
cures,  and  prohibited  from  teaching,  who  objected 
to  prelatical  government^  and  to  be  re-ordained 
by*bishops.  After  scenes  of  violence  and  oppres- 
sion an  the  one  hand,  and  opposition,  loud  mur- 
murs, and  invectives  on  the  other,  some  men  of 
gentler  tempers  wished  to  soften  down  all  the  as- 
perhiesof  Christian  brethren,  and  to  induce  them 
to  a  greater  union,  or  tolerance,  both  in  doctrine 
and  discipline  ;  that  Episcopalians,  with  Presbyte- 
rians and  Independents,  the  two  great  sects,  might 
coalesce,  and  then  the  rest  would  be  more  easily 
brought  in.  The  pacificators,  though  attached  to 
episcopacy,  and  the  established  worship,  wished 
to  concede  its  necessity  as  a  divine  insiiiuiim^  arid 
essential  to  the  being  of  the  Church,  though  con- 
tending for  its  antiquity  ;  and  as  contributive  to 
the  xcell'being  of  the  Church.  They  would  not 
therefore  exclude  from  communion  those  who 
preferred  other  forms  of  government  or  worship, 
whether  abroad  or  at  home.  And  as  to  doctrines^ 
they  desired  to  reduce  them  to  fewer  heads,  in 
which  Calvinists  and  Arminians  might  meet,  leav- 
ing the  abstruser  points  of  difference,  as  not  es- 
sential to  salvation,  to  be  held  by  each  without 
provoking  contention,  or  exciting  bitterness  of 
spirit.      These   conciliatory  divines  were  termed 
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LatitudinarianSf  and  though  confessedly  eminent 
for  learning,  and  of  blameless  manners,  drew  up- 
on themselves  the  bitter  reproaches  of  the  rigid  on 
both  sides,  as  men  destitute  of  real  principles  of 
religion,  and  fit  for  any  change. 

But  these  attempts  proved  abortive,  and  it  was 
only  on  another  revolution  of  government,  that 
toleration  delivered  those  from  many  penal  laws, 
who  objected  to  subscribe  the  act  of  uniformity. 

0 

That  a  great  decline  in  the  life  of  true  Christian- 
ity towards  the  end  of  this  century  was  observable, 
is  generally  agreed.  It  had  made  rapid  strides  ia 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  at  whose  acces- 
sion the  profligate  manners  of  the  court  encoura- 
ged every  abomination.  The  rigid  maxims  of  the 
Puritans,  with  their  starched  persons,  were  held 
in  aversion  and  turned  into  ridicule.  Men  easily 
and  rapidly  passed  to  the  extremes  of  vice,  to  avoid 
the  suspicion  of  the  semblances  of  piety.  And  as 
a  life  of  dissipation  was  in  fashion,  religion  began 
to  be  a  contemptible  thing.  Hence,  since  pecu- 
liar seriousness  branded  a  man  as  puritanical,  and 
eflFectually  prevented  all. church  advancement,  the 
clergy  took  peculiar  care  to  escape,  as  far  as  pos* 
sible,  from  what  must  destroy  their  hopes  of  pre- 
ferment, and  not  to  be  righteous  over  much,  or 
sharp  rebukers  of  courtly  immoralities. 

Theological  subjects,  also,  began  exceedingly  to 
give  place  to  literature  more  polite,  and  knowledge 
more  scientific.  The  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
at  the  universities,  were  diverted  by  the  classicg. 
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buried  in  mathematics,  or  bewildered  in  metaphy- 
sics ;  and  the  Bible,  if  not  among  the  proscribed 
books,  was  neglected  grievously  ;  and  it  would 
hardly  have  been  a  matter  of  good  report  in  col- 
lege, to  have  it  said  that  a  man  read  and  studied 
the  Scriptures  diligently,  except  as  a  matter  of  sci- 
ence. Thus  men  made  vast  progress  in  all  branches 
of  human  learning,  whilst  biblical  studies,  espe- 
cially in  any  devotional  way,  were.little  attended  to. 

From  the  dregs  of  former  sects^  one  is  said  to 
have  left  pernicious  effects,  and  is  branded  with  the 
T\2imtofjinfinamian,  carrying  the  reformed  doctrines 
respecting  the  decrees,  to  an  abuse  before  unknown ; 
these  pleaded,  **  because  the  elect  must  be  saved, 
**  that  all  calls,  admonitions,  and  exhortations,  were 
"  vain.  That  nothing  was  to  be  preached  but  the 
"promises  in  Christ.  And,  as  it  was  admitted^  . 
"  that  the  elect  never  fall  finally  from  grace,  they 
"suggested,  that  a  man  might  live  in  the  grossest 
"  crimes,  and  continue  a  believer  ;  and,  not  being 
"  under  the  law,  would  not  have  sin  imputed  to 
"  him,  being  complete  in  Christ.*^  The  numbers, 
indeed,  of  those  who  professed  these  tenets,  were 
very  few,  whilst  too  many,  who  still  held  the  Cal- 
vinistic  system,  lived  as  if  they  believed  them  to 
be  true. 

But  a  far  more  pregnant  cause  of  this  declension 
than  any  other,  arose  from  the  new  method  of 
preaching,  adopted  by  the  latitudinarian  divines 
above  mentioned,  who  being  chiefly  Arrainians  in 
opinion,  wished  to  avoid  the  peculiar  and  charac- 
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teristic  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  hid  been 
so  much  dwelt  upon  formerly,  and  to  confine  theif 
instructions  to  the  beauty  of  virtue,'  and  the  force 
of  moral  obligation.  Thus,  without  the  great 
mainspring  of  Christianity,  they  laboured,  in  most 
admired  compositions,  to  teach  men  to  be  virtuous 
till  all  power  of  godliness  was  lost ;  and  an  awful 
demonstration  was  given,  that  when  the  love  of 
God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  is  not 
taught  and  felt,  all  other  endeavours  to  correct  the 
morals  of  mankind  will  be  impotent  and  vain. 

By  these  men  also,  a  singular  schism  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Church,  towards  the  end  of  the 
century,  when,  on  the  abdication  of  James  11.  and 
the  accession  of  William  III.  a  number  of  the  epis- 
copal bench,  who  were  high  in  their  notions  of 
royal  prerogative,  as  well  as  in  the  divine  right  of 
episcopacy,  and  bound  to  the  hereditary  line  of 
Stuart  by  principles  of  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance,  refused  to  acknowledge  William  III. 
as  a  lawful  King.  They  were  consequently  de- 
posed, and  their  sees  filled  by  the  most  eminent  of 
the  latitudinarian  doctors,  Tillotson,  Moore,  Pat- 
rick, Kidder,  Fowler,  and  Cumberland  ;  who 
made  no  scruple  of  occupying  the  vacant  bishop- 
rics ;  and  were  esteemed  by  the  high  Church  par- 
ty, who  espoused  the  ejected  bishops'  cause,  as 
robbers  and  intruders  ;  and  charged  with  the  dead- 
ly crimes  of  rebellion  against  God  and  the  King, 
and  with  schisni  of  the  Church.  Thus  two  par- 
ties arose,  more  peculiarly  distinguished  than  be- 
fore, of  high^churchmen^  the  excluded  non -jurors. 
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and  all  those  who  approved  their  conduct,  and 
held  the  same  opinions  of  monarchy  and  episcopa-* 
cy :  though  to  keep  their  preferments,  they  took 
the  oaths,  and  submitted  to  King  William.  The 
other  party,  more  moderate,  or  low^chnrchmen^  en*  ^ 

tertained  more  liberal  opinions  respecting  the  peo-  T 

pie's  right,  in  certain  cases,  to  choose  their  own 
governors,  and  of  the  mitigated  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, which  claimed  no  dominion  over  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  or  privileges,  but  under  acts  &f 
parliament. 

To  this  day  the  same  parties  subsist ;  though 
the  high-churchmen  are  reduced  very  low :  andj 
indeed,  if  these  new  bishops,  according  to  the  - 
high-church  principles,  were  intruders,  rebellious 
and  schismatical,  and  all  their  ordinations  invalid, 
there  U  hardly  an  ecclesiastic  in  the  land  who  does 
not  derive  his  sacred  character  through  them  and 
their  successors  :  and,  therefore,  according  to  high- 
church  principles,  their  ministrations  are  null  and 
void  ;  but  though  the  pride  and  intolerance  of 
some  who  occupy  these  high  places,  are  much  the  , 

same  as  in  their  predecessors,  and  have  procured 
them  the  character  of  high-churchmen ;  they  choose 
not  to  admit  the  invalidity  of  the  powers,  which 
have  advanced  and  consecrated  them  to  their  pre- 
sent eminence  ;  content  with  the  honour  and  emol- 
uments, and  not  disposed  to  quit  their  stations, 
through  any  scruple  about  the  legality  of  their  ap- 
pointment. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  however  declining  the 
state  of  religion  at  the  end  of  the  century  appeat- 
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ijd,  never  had  England  produced  so  many,  or  so 
able  writers  on  sacred  s,ubjects  of  every  kind,  as  in 
the  farmer  part  of  it.  Of  these  the  works  of  many 
jwill  live  to  edify  the  latest  posterity  :  among  them 
eome  of  the  English  bishops  maintain  a  high  rank. 
The  Puritan  divines  were  remarkably  laborious, 
and  deq>  in  biblical  literature.  But  latterly  a 
great  change  was  perceivable.  The  men  of  the 
first  and  best  generation  were  gathered  to  their  fa- 
thers— another  race  of  finer  polish  arose,  less  at- 
tached to  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  Christiani- 
ty. Arminianism  in  principle  generally  prevailed  ; 
and  ingenious  defences  of  Christianity  against  the 
iilfidels,  and  compositions  of  an  admired  purity  of 
the  moral  kind,  were  in  the  highest  estimation. 
The  great  doctrines  of  the  fall,  and  its  conse* 
tjucnces — the  corruption  of  human  nature — the  re- 
demption by  atonement — the  justification  of  a  sin- 
ner by  faith  alone — and  the  necessity  of  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  produce  all  purity  of 
heart  and  life — these,  and  the  like  topics,  grew  out 
of  vogue,  and  gave  place  to  the  more  philosophic 
system  of  moral  suasion,  metaphysical  reasoning, 
and  ethical  essays  on  virtue,  its  beauty  and  obliga- 
tions. Yet  there  remained  some,  many,  faithful 
adherents  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  the  ar- 
ticles ;  and  even  Bishop  Burnet,  not  too  much 
attached  to  them,  owns,  that  however  generally 
subscribed  by  the  Arminians  for  preferment,  they 
were  certainly  inconsistent  with  their  opinions  ; 
and  that  this  subscription  was  a  great  violation  of 
ingenuousness.  Not  that  all  religion  rested  with 
the  Calvinists  alone  :  that  it  chiefly  did,  may  be 
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concluded  from  the  lives  of  the  dissenters,  who- 
were  certainly  more  Rtrict  in  gejiecaii  moi-e  pibul 
and  irreproachable,   than  their  countrymen  of  the 
established   Church  ;    and   such   was   the  chan<re 
now  wrought  in  sentiment,  that  \f  there  were  any 
in  the  church  who  preached  the  Cafvinistic  doctrine,  • 
and  maintained  a  peculiar  separation 'of  theinselves 
from  the  world,  they  were  often  branded  aR  Pres-. 
byterians.    Yet  among  those  who  held  the  Armin- 
ian  principles  and   high-church  ideas,  there  were 
men  of  uncommon  excellence  and  piety,   such  as 
Bishop  Kenn,  and  others,  whose  primrtive  manners* 
truly   adorned   their   Christian    profession.     The 
regularity  and  decencies  of  worssliip  were  then  also 
observed  in  many' more  families,  and  of  the  great 
and  noble,  than  at  present.      These  the  laxity  and 
growing  dissipation  of  our  day,  have  almost  utterly 
discarded.    I  win  not  aflSrm,  that  there  was  in  that^ 
age  more  true  religion  among  the  superior  ranks  of 
life,  than  in  our  day  ;  though  1  believe  there  was : 
certainly,  however,  the  forms  and  appearances  of 
it  were  more  respectably  maintained. 

But  there  is  one  that  seeth  and  judgeth.  The 
Lord  knoweth  those  that  are  his.  We  must  leave 
the  final  decision  to  himself;  and  whilst  we  speak 
the  painful  result  of  our  own  convictions,  we  may 
still  comfortably  hope,  where  the  blessed  book  of 
God  was  so  generally  diffused,  and  works  of  such 
excellent  instruction  multiplied,  that  many,  very 
many,  amidst  the  great  prevalence  of  evil,  and  the 
unchristian  conversation  around  them^   held  fast 
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the  faithful  word,  and  lived  in  the  practice,  and 
died  in  the  comfort  of  true  Cluistianity, 


SCOTLAND. 

j      >  •        . 

BEFORE  the  close  of  the  former  centur)s  tlie 
Reformation,  after  a  sharp-  struggle,  had  been 
establibbed  in  Scotland,  and  that  kingdom  had  cast 
off  the  popish  yoke.  As  is  usually  the  case  on 
such  occasions,  the  very  collision  of  the  adverse 
parties  had  struck  out  sparks  of  burning  zeal, 
on  the  one  side  to  suppress,  and  on  the  other  to 
spread,  tenets  rendered  more  dear  and  important 
by  the  very  sufferings  which  they  brought  on  the 
confessors.  Thus,  the  sacred  flame  of  truth  had 
kindled  in  many  a  faithful  bosom.  Knox  and  his 
zealous  associates  had  issued  forth  to  preach  the 
everlasting  gospel,  and  rapidly  spread  the  evangel- 
ical doctrines  through  the  land.  The  Church 
government  was  Jis  nearly  as  possible  conformed  to 
the  Genevan  model  :  and  James  I,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  Kirk,  professed  the  most  zealous 
attachment  to  it,  as  the  purest  church  upon  earth. 

Many  burning  and  shining  lights,  which  the 
succinctness  of  this  history  will  not  allow  me 
particularly  to  specify,  illumined  that  northern 
region,  in  the  long  reign  of  this  monarch.  During 
his  residence  in  Scotland,  the  bitter  disputes  about 
prelacy  and  presbyterianism,  were  rather  compro- 
mised than  conclusively  settled.  But,  on  the 
accession  of  the  Scottish  monarch  to  the  English 
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crown,  they  revived  with  all  unchristian  temper. 
Gained  to  that  hierarchy,  James  cast  his  weiaiht 
into  the  scale,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  majority 
of  bis  northern  subjects,  and  compelled  them 
reluctantly  to  submit  to  an  episcopal  regimen  : 
but  the  discontented  increasing,  and  more  violent 
measures  being  pursued  by  his  unhappy  son  and. 
the  bishops  who  presided  in  the  Scottish' Church, 
a  convuUion  followed,  which  terminated  in  the 
overthrow  of  monarchy  and  episcopacy.  By  dire 
experience^  the  unhappy  Charles  the  First  ifow 
found  that  he  had  no  refuge  amting  subjects,  whose 
affections  he  had  alienated  by  supporting  an  ec- 
clesiastical regimen,  which  they  abhorred.  TIjc 
very  army  to  whom  he  fled  for  .protection,  basely 
sold  and  delivered,  him  up  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies  ;  and  left  one  more  record  of  experience 
to  princes;  how  dangerous  it  is  to  irritate  men's 
minds,  by  pains  and  penalties  for  religious  opinions. 

Cromwell^s  dominion  was  as  ill  brooked  by  the 
Scottish  nation,  as  that  of  Charles  theFir^t;  but 
their  impotent  attempt  to  restore  Charles  the  Se- 
cond failed,  and  they  experienced  the  rigor  of  the 
Protector's  arm.  That  popish  proselyte,  who  had 
readily  been  prevailed  upon  to  play  the  hypocrite 
among  the  rigid  Scots  covenanters,  had  however 
received  so  much  disgust  from  them,  that  he  re- 
solved, after  the  battle  of  Worcester^  to  return  no 
raore  to  Scotland,  but  await  his  fate,  and  seek  con- 
cealment in  England* 

During  the  protectorate,  Scotland  enjoyed  many 
and  great  blessings — the   gospel    was    diligeniiy 
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preached,  and  the  numbef  of  the  faithful  multipli- 
ed.. The  Restoration  brought  back  episc/>pacy 
and  disgust  to  all  the  Presbyterian  party.  During 
this  reign  and  the  succeeding,  Scotland  was  a  per- 
petual scene  of  struggles,  discontent,  and  irritating:^ 
instead  of  conciliatory  measures^  Many  of  the  best 
men  and  ministers  in  the  nation,  were  perf^ccuted 
and  driven  from  their  country,  by  the  strong  arm- 
of  ecclesiastical  power,  exerted  rigorously  to  im-^ 
pose  an  establishment,  to  which  the  great  body  of 
the  tr.inisters  and  people  were  utterly  averse.  The 
Bishops^sentinto  Scotland,  with  Archbishop  Sbarih 
at  their  head,  served  by  their  insolence  and  ill  con- 
duct to  render  the  prejudices  against  episcopacy 
more  inveterate.  The  peaceful  and  seraphic  Leigh- 
ton,  after  doing  all  the  good,  and  preventing  all 
the  evil  in  his  power,  asliamed  of  his  associates, 
and  convinced  of  the  improper  step^  taken  to  en- 
force an  episcopal  government,  to  which  the  body 
of  the  people  was  averse,  resigned  his.  archbishop- 
ric, and  retired  to  a  private  station.  His»  works 
will  live  a  monument  of  evangelical  piety  ;  in 
which  the  distinguished  purity  of  the  style  can 
only  be  exceeded  by  the  'excellence  and  energy  of 
the  sentiment.  The  brutal  Archbishop  Sharp,  who 
had  rejected  every  mild  and  conciliating  step  sug- 
gested by  his  truly  apostolical  coadjutor,  after 
having  driven  him  by  despair  of  serving  the 
Church,  from^iis  see  of  Glasgow,  fell  the  victim  of 
his  own  violences,  and  died  by  the  hands  of  assas- 
sins; detested  even  by  those  who  most  condemned 
the  bloody  deed.  The  revolution  under  William 
die  Third,  brought  t)ack  to  the  Scots  their  favourite 
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ecclesiastical  government  and  discipline,    which 
hath  been  continued  to  the  present  period. 

During  all  this  century  the  Scots  may  beconsid-  . 
ered  as  a  remarkably  religious  people.  And 
though  the  life  of  real  godliness  can  never  be  sup- 
posed universal  in  any  nation,  yet  the  number  of 
evangelical  and  zealous  ministers  in  the  Kirk  was 
great,  and  their  faithful  followers  numerous.  Re* 
markable  instances  of  great  revivals  of  religion  in 
various  places  are  also  on  record.  And  though 
their  solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  too  many 
instances  of  undue  heat  and  intolerance,  will  never 
meet  approbation  from  the  historian  of  candor  and 
liberality  ;  yet,  with  every  thing  which  can  be 
pointed  out  as  censurable,  no  Protestant  Church, 
in  general,  more  eminently  distinguished  itself  by- 
purity  of  doctrinet  and  holiness  of  conversation. 
My  Jimits  restrain  me  from  entering  into  minuter 
details. 

IRELAND. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  some  doubt,  whether  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  can  be  reckoned  among  the 
Protestants  or  Catholics  ;  for,  though  the  govern- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  the  former,  the  far  great- 
er part  of  the  subjects  continued  in  papal  supersti- 
tion and  Ignorance.  Kept  under  by  the  strong 
arm  of  power,  they  waited  the  opportunity  of 
emancipating  themselves  from  this  restraint,  and 
restoring  the  dominancy  of  the  popish  religion. 
The  risins:  discontents  under  Charles  the  First,  af*- 
forded  the  moment  of  revolt,  and  the  troops  bein  j 
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employed  in  the  fatal  contest  between  the  king 
and  the  parhament,  the  Irish  rose  with  savage 
fury,  and  massacred  seventy  thousand  Protestants 
in  cold  blood.  The  irresistible  arm  of  Cromwell 
reduced  them  to  obedience,  and  punished  them  for 
their  rebellion. 

In  the  beginning  of  tie  century,  some  blessed 
labourers  cultivated  that  vineyard.  The  names  of 
Archbishop  Usher,  Bishop  Babington,  Downhara 
and  others,  will  ever  be  mentioned  as  the  orna- 
ments of  that  day,  and  of  the  Church  which  their 
labours  edified.  Nor,  when  the  usurper  seized  the 
reins  of  government  were  the  concerns  of  reiigion 
neglected,  but  a  number  of  faithful  and  zealous 
ministers  sought  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the 
doctrines  which  are  according  to  godliness  among 
them.  On  the  Restoration,  tlie  episcopal  govern- 
ment was  restored  with  the  regal  ;  but  the  court  of 
Charles  II.  produced  few  such  prelates  as  had 
blessed  the  land  in  the  commencement  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  same  fearful  decay  among  the  church- 
men was  to  be  observed  in  Ireland  as  in  England  ; 
and  the  popish  bigrot,  James  II.  wished  to  suspend 
all  laws  against  those  of  his  own  fliith,  and  to  en- 
courage the  progress  of  his  own  religion.  He 
found  also  among  them  his  most  strenuous  sii|>- 
porters  ;  and  when  unable  in  England  to  raise  the 
least  body  of  partisans  openly  to  resist  the  autho- 
rity of  William  the  Third,  Ireland  invited  him  to 
struggle  for  his  abdicated  throne  ;  and  the  Eng- 
Jish,  under  their  glorious  deliverer,  were  obliged  to 
fight  and  conquer  that  rebellious  country.      But 
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the  true  religion  continued  in  a  state  of  great  de- 
cay— little  was  done  effectually  to  diffuse  the  prin- 
ciples of  protestantism.  The  PapistSi  far  the  su- 
perior number^  though  under  many  disabilities, 
adhered  to  Rome  and  her  superstitions.  Satisfied 
with  all  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  emoluments, 
the  nominal  Protestants  expressed  very  little  zeal 
for  the  real  conversion  of  their  popish  neighbours* 
In  all  that  is  worthy  the  name  of  religion,  Ireland 
sunk  very  low  ;  nor  were  there  scarcely  any  par- 
tial revivals.  A  death*like  stupor  seems  to  have 
prevailed  universally.  Between  Protestants  and 
Papists  a  strong  line  was  drawn  ;  but  as  to  the  life 
of  godliness  the  diff^^rence  was  very  little. 

HOLLAND 

Stands  next  among  the  reformed  governments 
in  eminence.  Though  religious  toleration  was  no 
where  more  nobly  generous  and  extensive,  the 
reformed  religion  was  the  only  one  established  by 
the  state,  and  that  of  far  the  greater  body  of  the 
people.  About  the  commencement  of  this  centu- 
ry arose  among  them  a  sect,  that  hath  received 
the  name  of  Jrmimans,  from  its  author,  a  divinity 
professor  at  Leyden  ;  whose  opinions  produced 
the  most  unhappy  dissentions,  not  only  in  the 
United  Provinces,  but  throughout  the  Christian 
world.  He  had  been  educated  at  Geneva  in  the 
Calvinistic  doctrines,  but  early  in  life  began  to  be 
oflFended  with  the  decrees  as  unconditional  and  ab- 
solute ;  and  pleaded  for  what  he  judged  the  more 
rationed  system  of  universal  redemption.      What  he 
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himself  adopted,  he  publicly  taught ;  and  as  those 
tenets  militated  so  strongly  against  the  religion  of 
his  country,  he  was  soon  branded  with  heretical 
pravity,  and  the  sound  divinesof  that  communion, 
with  Gomarus,  his  colleague,  at  their  head,  express- 
ed their  high  disapprobation  and  censure.  The 
controversy  was  sharply  maintained,  and  many 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Dutch  Church,  and  others.  An. 
1609,  adopted  the  opinions  of  Arminius,  who  died 
in  the  midst  of  these  contests  :  but  he  left  able  and 
resolute  defenders,  who  carried  on  the  war  with 
redoubled  vigour :  among  these  were  the  famous 
Episcopius,  Grotius,  and  Barneveldt.  The  Armin- 
ians  claimed  toleration  ;  and  a  Compromise  was 
ofFeredi  provided  they  would  renounce  the  princi- 
ples of  Socinianism,  of  which  they  were  suspected, 
and  to  which  it  was  -supposed  their  tenets  led. 
Repeated  conferences,  however,  were  ineffectual 
to  restore  the  broken  bonds  of  charity.  The  Cal- 
vinistic  divines,  fully  persuaded  that  the  Arminian 
principles  tended  to  sap  the  vitals  of  Christianity, 
and  to  destroy  all  the  most  important  peculiarities 
of  the  religion  of  God  incarnate,  urged  the  magis- 
trates to  interpose  their  authority.  Mosheim, 
though  partial  to  the  Arminians,  admits  that  their 
latitudinarian  principles  led  them  to  friendship 
with  those,  whose  radical  opposition  to  Christian- 
ity was  suspected,  and  whose  conduct  was  very 
unbecoming  the  gospel  of  Christ  ;  and  that  by 
this  means  they  confirmed  the  bad  opinion  of 
their  designs,  which  was  suggested  by  their  ad- 
versaries. 
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The  peculiar  sentiments  of  the  Arminians,  as 
contafned  in  the  writings  of  their  leader  and  foun- 
der, turned  on  five  points. 

1st.  That  salvation  was  bestowed  on  the  elect, 
on  account  of  faith  and  perseverance  foreseen  : 
and  damnation  inflicted  for  unbelief  and  impeni- 
tence, yj>r<?5eew  also. 

2nd.  That  every  individual  is  equally  redeemed 
by  Christ  ;  though  believers  and  good  men  only, 
finally  receive  the  benefit. 

Sd.  That  true  faith  is  only  from  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  not  from  natural  powers^  or  the 
self- wrought  exertion  of  the  human  will  ;  but  that 
a  general  sufficiency  of  divine  grace  is  given  to  all. 

4th.  That  the  divine  grace,  or  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  begins,  and  carries  to  perfection,  all  that 
is  good  in  the  creature  ;.  though  the  will  of  the 
impenitent  does  resist,  and  often  renders  the 
Spirit's  operations  ineffectual. 

5th.  That  real  saints  may  fall  from  a  state  of 
grace  ;  but  this  was  at  first  rather  expressed 
dubiously  ;  and,  only  afterwards  asserted  posi- 
tively. 

These  are  mentioned  as  the  great  points  of  dif- 
ference from  the  Calvinistic  divines  :  but  it  is  said, 
that  Episcopius,  and  the  followers  of  Arminius, 
departed  farther  from  them,  into  the  Pelagian  or 
Semi-pelagian  system ;  and  many  of  them  certainly 
inclined    to   Socinianism.      The  doctrines   stated 
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above,  were  the  avowed  pillars  of  the  Arminian 
creed  :  but  their  i^eas  respecting  all  confessions  of 
faith  were  very  lax  ;  and  they  maintained,  that  as 
Christians  were  only  responsible  to  God  for  their 
religious  opinions,  no  other  confession  of  faith  was 
necessary,  than  the  admission  of  the  Scriptures  to. 
be  the  word  of  God. 

Political  differences  in  Holland  ranged  the  dif- 
ferent parties  under  opposite  leaders.      Maurice, 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  those  who  supported  him, 
were  opposed  by  Barneveldt,  Grotius,  and  Hoog- 
gerbeets,  men  in  the  highest  places  of  the  republic, 
and  jealous  of  Maurice,  as  aspiring  after  undue 
power  and  influence.      Gomarus  and  his  friends 
attached  themselves  to  Maurice — the  Armini^ns  to 
Barneveldt  and  his  associates.     The  party  of  ]VIaH- 
rice  prevailing,  Barneveldt  lost  his  head,  and  Gro- 
tius and  Hooggerbeets  were  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment.      The  Arminians,  though  not  ex- 
posed to  suffer  for  their  opinions  as  yet,  were  thus 
deprived  of  their  former  protectors  and  supporters, 
and  were  probably  regarded  with  an  evil  ey6  by 
Maurice  and  the  prevailing  party  of  the  republic, 
for  the  intrigues  in  which  they  were  known  to  have 
engaged  in  support  of  their  patrons. 

An.  16 is.  a  national  synod  was  demanded  by 
the  Calvinists,  to  judge  the  points  in  dispute. 
The  States  General  issued  their  edicts  for  its  assem- 
bling :  and  deputies  from  all  the  provinces  of  Hol- 
land were  joined  by  their  brethren,  sent  from  the 
other  eminent  reformed  churches  of  England, 
Switzerland,   Hesse,  Bremen,  and  the  Palatinate, 
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to  decide  the  matters  in  controversy.  £ptscopiiis» 
a  man  of  high  abilities  and  eloquence,  was  the 
head  of  the  Arminian  party,  and  appeared  fore- 
most to  defend  their  opinions  against  the  accusa- 
tions of  Gomarus  and  his  associates  :  but  the 
synod  had  hardly  commenced  its  deliberations, 
before  a  dispute  on  the  mode  of  proceeding,  drove 
the  Arminian  party  from  the  assembly.  The  Ar- 
minians  insisted  upon  beginning  with  a  refutation 
of  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  especially  that  of 
reprobation  ;  whilst  the  synod  determined,  that  as 
the  remonstrants  were  accused  of  departing  from 
the  reformed  faith,  they  ought  first  to  justify  them- 
selves by  scriptural  proof  of  their  own  opinions. 

All  tjneansto  persuade  the  Arminians  to  submit 
to  this  procedure  having  failed,  they  were  banislied 
the  synod  for  their  refusal  ;  and  retired  with  bitter 
abuse  of  the  partiality  with  which,  as  they  com- 
plained, they  were  treated.  The  synod,  however, 
proceeded  in  their  examination  of  the  Arminian 
tenets  ;  and  as  the  Arminian  doctors  had  left  the  . 
assembly,  their  writings  underwent  a  strict  scru^  ^ 
tiny  in  their  absence  :  their  opinions  were  con- 
demned, and  their  persons  excommunicated  ; 
whether  justly  or  not,  I  shall  not  decide.  -  But 
nothing  can  vindicate  the  rigor  and  asperity  with 
which  they  were  treated,  and  the  unchristian  per- 
secution which  followed,  and  drove  these  men 
from  their  churches  and  their  country,  into  exile 
and  poverty.  Surely  such  are  not  the  weapons  of 
a  Christian's  warfare.  In  the  whole  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, ecclesiastical  intolerance  was  made  the 
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instrument  of  political  artifice,  to  cruj^h  the  party 
of  their  adversaries.  Whatever  sanctity  the  one 
side  or  the  other  affected,  they  both  proved  them- 
selves to  be  but  men  :  and  if  the  weak  and  oppress- 
ed were  to  be  pitied,  their  perverseness,  and  the 
provocations  they  had  given,  left  them  equally 
/  inexcuseable  ;  as  will  appear  evident  to  those  who 
weigh  impartially  all  the  circumstances  on  both 
sides. 

The  neighbouring  countries  received  the  exiles 
with  hospitality  ;  but  some  of  the  most  illustrious, 
as  Vorstius,  and  others,  gave  too  much  cause  to 
their  adversaries  to  justify  their  suspicions,  by 
verging  to  the  Socinian  doctrines  :  whilst  the  dif- 
ferences among  themselves,  were  nearly  as  great  as 
with  those  from  whom  they  had  divided.  Hardly 
any  two  of  the  Arminian  chiefs  explained  their 
sentiments  alike  ;  some  expressing  in  higher  terms 
the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  others  sinking  deep  into 
the  abyss  of  Pelagianism  and  Sociniauism. 

But  the  death  of  Maurice,  their  persecutor, 
opened  a  door  for  their  return,  under  his  less  pre- 
judiced successor  ;  and  they  were  admitted  to  free 
toleration  and  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  opin- 
ions. And  it  is  singular  enough,  that  ever  since, 
though  the  Dutch  Church  has  maintained  the  pro- 
fession of  the  reformed  faith,  the  ministers  and 
people  have  generally  been  verging  to  the  Armin- 
ian doctrines  ;  certainly  the  most  congenial  with 
human  reasonings,  and  plausible  in  the  misconceiv- 
ed ideas  of  charity  and  goodness.     And  though  in 
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Holland,  the  professedly  Arminian  congregations 
are  by  no  means  numerous,  the  clergy  of  the  estab^ 
lishment  are  said  generally  to  rank  on  the  latitudi- 
narian  side  :  whilst  from  thence  the  spread  of  the 
Arminian  tenets,  through  all  the  neighbouring 
nations,  has  been  prodigious  :  the  generality  in  all 
Protestant  countrits  embrace  them,  artd  the  far 
greater  number  without  knowing  it. 

In  their  wide  extended  colonies,  however,  the 
established  religion  was  still  maintained  ;  and  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  had  received  ministers  of.  the 
reformed  confession  among  them.  But  the  state 
of  spiritual  matters  was  very  low  in  all  their  settle- 
ments ;  as  at  home  they  had  abundantly  partaken 
of  the  general  declension,  having  a  name  to  live, 
yet  being  dead  :  though  many  and  excellent  men 
were  found  among  them  in  the  Church,  and  with 
the  sectaries  from  it  of  various  kinds  :  of  these  I 
would  just  mention  the  Mennonites,  who,  after 
all  their  persecutions,  found  rest  and  quiet  at  last. 
Their  former  turbulence,  and  their  refusing  to 
swear  allegiance  to  any  government,  rendered  them 
every  where  suspected,  and  in  many  places  cruelly 
treated.  But  time,  and  their  own  exemplary  con- 
duct, havings  opened  the  eyes  of  the  nations,  a 
greater  spirit  of  candor  and  tolerance  having  grown 
wp,  and  governments  becoming  sensible  of  the 
value  of  industrious  subjects,  whatever  their  faith 
might  be,  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy  a  common 
protection  with  the  other  sects,  and  sit  under  their 
vine  and  their  fig-tree,  and  to  be  no  more  afraid. 
Their  divisions  among  themselves,  if  not  healed, 
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were  mitigated.  The  very  rigid  followers  of  Men- 
no  were  few,  the  rest,  except  in  the  point  of  bap- 
tism, coincided  nearly  with  the  reformed.  They 
admitted  three  orders  in  their  church,  bishops  or 
presbyters^  who  preside,  and  have  the  power  of 
administering  baptism  and  the  communion.  ,  Teach- 
ers  set  apart  for  preaching  and  public  worship,  and 
deacons  or  deaconesses.  All  matters  pass  in  a  con- 
sistory, at  which  the  bishop  or  presbyter  presides. 
They  and  the  teachers  are  chosen  by  suffrage,  and 
set  apart  by  imposition  of  hands.  The  Englisti 
Anabaptists  herein  considerably  differ,  as  they 
have  only  one  rank  of  ministers. 

FRANCE. 

THE  Protestants  in  France  from  die  time  of 
Henry  the  Fourth^s  exaltation  to  the  throne,  form- 
ed a  kind  of  republic  within  the  monarchy,  by  the 
privileges  they  had  obtained  ;  and  the  fortified 
places,  as  Rochelle,  Sedan,  and  others,  which 
were  given  them  as  securities  for  the  uninterrupted 
enjoyment  of  their  religious  liberties-  Buttreaties 
are  feeble  cords  to  bind  the  strong  arm  of  power : 
and  the  violation  of  faith  with  heretics  is  sanctiooed 
by  the  Catholic's  creed.  The  Protestant  leaders 
were  too  often  ambitious  men,  and  the  enemies  of 
the  Hugonots  always  watched  for  an  occasion  to 
deprive  them  of  those  privileges  which  necessity 
only  had  extorted  ;  nor  was  that  occasion  long 
wanting.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  perceived  that 
his  master  was  but  the  lord  of  half  his  kingdom, 
whilst  the  Protestants  held  Rochelle,  and  could 
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always  pall  their  brethrw  to  their  assistance,  after 
hard  strii£rgles  to  subdue  their  independent  spirit, 
besieged  and  toolc  their  capital  ;  Ak.  1628,  which 
a  variety  of  misfortunea  prevented  the  succors 
promised  by  England,  from  relieving.  Lying  now 
wholly  at  the  will  of  their  enemies,  whose  tender 
mercies  they  had  so  often  experienced  to  be  cruel, 
the  Protestants  in  France  sunk  very  low  under 
every  oppression,  and  every  violation  of  privileges, 
which  they  had  no  longer  power  to  maintain.  The 
insidious  cardinal,  and  the  imperious  monarch, 
united  with  the  Jesuits  for  their  extirpation  ;  too 
intolerant  to  permit  the  Protestant  profession  under 
his  dominion.  Every  artifice  and  promise,  joined 
with  threats,  and  suflFerings  of  various  kinds,  were 
first  used  to  engage  the,m  to  apostatize  from  the 
faith  of  their  forefathers,  which  indeed  too  many 
did.  And  on  those  who  were  obstinate  in  adhe- 
ring to  the  Protestant  religion,  vengeance  fell,  and 
booted  apostles  dragooned  them  into  compliance, 
or  delivered  them  up  to  the  bishops  and  clergy, 
who  persecuted  them  with  the  most  inveterate 
hatred  and  unrelenting  cruelty.  Multitudes  fled 
their  country,  and  sought  an  asylnm  in  foreic^n 
lands  ;  and  others  unable  or  unwilling  to  fly,  endu- 
red all  that  malice  could  devise,  and  a^bused  power 
inflict,  to  subdue  them  to  the  yoke,  to  break  their 
spirit,  or  consume  them  by  suffering. 

An.  1685.  The  edict  of  Nantz  was  now  revok- 
ed :  and  that  wicked  and  bigotted  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth, instigated  by  his  Jesuits  and  clergy,  mer- 
ited virtue  enough  to  cancel  all  his  crimes,  and 
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procure  the  high  approbation  of  the  Roman  see,  by 
the  murder  and  plunder  of  thousands  of  his  Pro- 
testant subjects,  and  compeiling  the  rest  to  seek 
exile  as  a  refuge.      To  add  insult  to  cruelty,  an 
edict  commanded  them  without  delay  to  return  to 
th^e  bosom  of  the  Church,  whilst  guards  were  sta- 
tioned on  the  frontiers,  tp  prevent  the  escape  of 
tiiose,  who  for  conscience  sake  were  willing  to  leave 
all  behind  them.      Yet  hundreds  of  thousands,  by 
one  means  or  other,  found  their  way  into  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  where  they  were  received  with 
friendship  and  affection,  as  exiles,  as  persecuted, 
as  brethren.      They  left  their  ungrateful  country, 
weakened  by  such  immense  emigrations,  and  car- 
ried tl^eir  industry  and  resentment  to  strengthen  the 
bands  of  her  enemies.      Even  many  of  the  Catho- 
lics condemned  so  gross  a  violation  of  the  most 
solemn  engagements  ;    and  all   but  the   miserable 
biirots  themselves  considered  the  step  impolitic,  as 
unjust.      It  must   be   confessed    the    Protestants 
deserved  the  scourge,  by  the  awful  declensions 
evident  among  them.      Some  of  their  principal 
teachers  had  departed  grievously  from  the  reform- 
ed doctrines  ;  and.  wished  to  bend  to  a  nearer  state 
of  union  with  the  idolatrous  chnrch,  which  they 
had  renounced  :  and  whilst  the  body  of  French 
Protestants  approached  the  Arminian  tenets,  and 
softened  down  their  professions  to  the  more  pala- 
table, universal,  and  comprehending  system,  Swit- 
zerland also  adopted  them  ;    and  Geneva,  the  cra- 
dle of  the  reformed  churches,  before  the  end  of  the 
century,  degenerated  fast  into  the  Arminian  and 
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Pelagian  system  ;  which  we  have  seen  naturally 
ending  in  ourda.y  in  Spcinianism  and  Deism. 
• 
The  spirit  of  truth  and  godliness  was  not  likely 
to  flourish  under  such  circumstances.  The  cause 
of  the  Protestants  in  France  was  reduced  very  low  ; 
and  those  who  remained,  instead  of  brightening  in 
the  furnace  of  affliction,  degenerated  from  the  pu- 
rity of  the  faith,  as  well  as  the  spirituality  of  prac- 
tice. The  remaining  Protestantism  was  little  more 
than  an  inveterate  hatred  of  popery.  Some  gra-' 
cious  ministers  remained^  but  few,  and  driven  into 
corners  ;  and  though  a  remnant  of  the  truly  faith- 
ful was  yet  to  be  found,  the  days  of  youth  were 
past,  and  grey  hairs  were  upon  them.  They  have 
lingered  on  declinins:  to  our  days ;  whether  times 
of  refreshing  shall  again  come  to  them  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  is  in  the  womb  of  time,  but 
not  out  of  the  prospect  of  hope. 

An.  \C)55,  1686,  1696,  The  poor  Waldenses,  still 
maintaining  in  their  sequestered  vallies  the  Protes- 
tant doctrine,  were  hunted  out  by  Jesuitical  malice, 
and  cruelly  treated  by  their  popish  duke  of  Savoy; 
their  utter  extinction  was  threatened.  The  kind 
interposition  of  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Swiss 
governments  preserved  a  few.  Scattered  and  peel- 
ed, reduced  in  numbers,  and  destitute  of  pastors, 
without  some  gracious  revival,  they  seemed  ap- 
proaching their  final  dissolution. 

As  reduced  nearly  was  the  once  flourishing 
Chuch  of  the  Palatinate.  Under  a  Catholic  Elec- 
tor, and  a  series  jof  oppressions,  it  hardly  main- 
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tained  a  name  among  the  nations  where  it  had  been 
first  in  honour.  Nor  were  .<he  other  reformed 
communities  exempt  from  the*  general  declension* 
Hesse  and  the  rest  of  the  Calvinistic  churches  in 
Germany,  exhibited  no  specimens  of  such  Hfe  and 
activity  as  evidenced  a  vigorous  frame  :  settling 
like  their  neighbours,  into  deadncss  of  profession 
and  formality  of  devotion. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  with  grief  lament  the 
sad  decay  visible  among  all  the  Reformed  Churches 
towards  the  expiration  of  the  century.  Great 
iiiroads  made  on  the  purity  of  the  faith  ;  a  grow- 
ing neglect  of  all  holy  ordinances  ;  a  grievous  de- 
parture from  the  spirituality  of  a  heavenly  walk  ; 
and  an  almost  utter  extinction  of  zeal  for  promo- 
tiiig  the  salvation  of  men's  souls  ;  the  ministry 
less  evangelical,  and  the  people  lukewarm.  1  may 
add  also  a  spirit  of  infidel  philosophy  arose,  that 
tended  to  sap  the  vitals  of  revealed  truth  ;  whilst 
the  growing  immorality  and  dissipation,  produced 
ar  contempt  of  all  strictness  of  religious  profession, 
and  stqod  ready  to  welcome  the  spreading  poison 
of  atheism,  in  order  to  remove  the  uneasy  appre- 
hensions of  future  responsibility.  1  wish  1  may  be 
mistaken  in  my  gloomy  views  of  the  period  1  am 
describing  ;  and  that  thousands  may  have  been 
found  left  in  our  Israel,  unnoticed  and  unknown, 
who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal. 

POLANP,  TRANSYLA^ANIA,  HUNGARY. 

THERE  were  still  vast  nations  bearing  the 
Christian,  name,  chiefly  under  governors  of  the 
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Romish  pale,   where  a  great  mixture  of  Protes- 
tants and  others  were  to  be  found,   that  classed 
neither  with  the  Lutheran  nor  the  reformed.      Of 
these,  the  Socinians  were  at  the  beginnini^  of  this 
century,  a  considerable  body  in  Poland  and  Tran- 
sylvania :  and  from  thence,  as  their  head  quarters, 
dispatched  missionaries  to  the  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope ;  but  they  proceeded  in  a  line  difFercYil  from 
the  other  Protestants  ;    not  affecting  to  lead   the 
multitude  by  popular  discourses,  but  to  gain  the 
great  and  literati  by  professing  themselves  the  ad- 
vocates for  the  noble  powers  of  reason  ;  calling  it 
the   all-sufficient  guide  to  truth  ;  and  its  uncon- 
trolled  exercise,    the   dignity    of  human    nature. 
Revelation  itself  before  this  becomes  superfluous  ; 
and   natural  religion  fully  adequate  to  every  pur- 
pose of  salvation. 

,  But  the  hopes  entertained  from  these  ingenious 
missionaries,  answered  not  the  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  their  fellows.  A  momentary  prospect  of 
success  at  Altorf,  vanished,  and  Sohner  and  his 
pupils  were  expelled.  Nor  did  other  places  fur- 
nish a  more  promising  harvest.  Even  their  uni- 
versity at  Racow  was  dissolved  and  dispersed  by 
the  diet  of  Poland,  for  an  insult  offered  by  some 
of  the  wild  students  to  a  crucifix  ;  which  so  roused 
the  wrath  of  the  Catholics,  that  the  Socinians  were 
in  consequence  banished  the  kingdom.  This  edict 
was  executed  with  the  most  unchristian  severity. 

An.  1608.  Dispersed  and  exiles,  they  fled  into 
different  countries,  and  after  various  efforts  to  ob- 
tain an  establishment,  were  viewed  by  too  suspi- 
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cioiis  an  eye  to  sfain  any  settled  resting  place.  The 
denial  of  Christ's  divinity  was  then  regarded  as  a 
crime  so  blaspliemous,  as  nb  Christian  state  should 
tolerate  :  milder  maxims  have  since  prevailed  : 
intolerance  becomes  not  the  advocates  for  truth 
and  meekness. 

But  few  communities  of  Socinians  are  known 
out  of  England,  the  colluvies  of  all  sects  and  here- 
sies. Here  Biddle  had  a  congregation  under  Crom- 
well, and  Charles  II.  Nor  hath  there  been  want- 
ing a  succession  of  those  who  have  maintained  the 
leading  features  of  the  Socinian  heresy,  though  not 
exactly  agreed  respecting  the  person  of  the  Son  of 
God.  But  all  concur  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  denying  the  godhead  pf  Christ,  and 
renouncing  all  vicarious  satisfaction  from  the  suf- 
ferings of  a  Redeemer. 

The  Arians  and  Semi-arians  were  indeed  more 
rife  than  the  grosser  but  simpler  Socinians  :  and 
many  having  received  degrading  opinions  of  Christ, 
rejected  the  Athanasian  doctrine,  and  formed  to 
themselves  different  modifications  of  deity  subor- 
dinate. A  system  which,  however  much  it  pre- 
vailed, seems  more  irrational  than  the  Unitarian  or 
Socinian.  Can  we  conceive  any  intermediate  step 
between  the  true  God  and  no  God  ? 

The  Collegiants  of  the  United  Provinces  appear 
to  be  a  branch  of  Socinianism,  as  their  wide  ex- 
tended communion  admits  all  who  acknowledge 
the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures,  and  are  not  grossly 
immoral.      And  every  man  is  permitted  to  speak 
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in  their  assembly,  and  even  to  oppose  and  argue, 
provided  it  be  done  with  gentleness.  As  they 
have  neither  creeds  nor  consecrated  tea^1lers,  their 
bond  of  union  alone  is  voluntary  association. 

Madame  Shurman,  and  the  famed  Bourignon, 
might  be  mentioned,  ladies  whose  zeal  and  learn- 
ing gave  them  importance  ;  and  their  aspiration 
after'  perfection  flattered  spiritual  pride  and  self- 
righteousness.  The  leading  tenet  of  the  latter, 
better  unfolded  by  Poiret,  a  disciple,  and  man  of 
genius,  is,  that  all  true  Christianity  consists  '*  in 
immediate  communion  with  the  Deity,  by  internal 
feeling  and  impulse  ;'*  approaching  very  nearly  in 
its  genius  to  the  doctrine  of  Quakerism,  and  alike 
sprung  from  the  same  mystic  stock  :  of  which  also 
among  ourselves  was  the  noted  Joanna  Lead, 
whose  visions  and  predictions  in  that  day,  collected 
a  number  of  absurd  and  credulous  disciples.  Folly 
and  credulity  will  never  cease  in  every  age  to  afford 
abundant  converts  to  fanaticism,  and  to  whatever 
comes  with  the  stamp  of  extraordinary. 
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CENTURY  XVIII. 
CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL   PROGRESS  OF  THE  CHURCH    EXTERNALLY. 


IlS  we  approach  nearer  our  own  times,  the  more 
difficult  it  will  be  found  to  speak  with  impartiality. 
Far  from  being  able  to  assure  my  readers  of  my 
own,   I  confess  the  greatest  suspicion  of  myself, 
knowing  the  deceitfulness  of  the  heart,   and  the 
amazing  difficulty  to  divest  ^ourselves,   whether  of 
the  prejudices  of  education,  or  the  pride  of  having 
emancipated  ourselves  from  theni  ;  not  perceiving 
that  we  have  only  adopted  a  new  prejudice  for  an 
old  one.     All  therefore  1  can  say,  is,  that  I  wish  to 
know  the  truth,  and  to  represent  it  without  di^ 
guise  ;  and  I  shall  feel  no  shame  in  acknowledging 
involuntary  error;  be   thankful   for  information; 
ready  to  receive  rebuke  ;  and  more  willing  to  cor- 
rect my  mistakes,   than  any  kind  friend,  or  unde- 
served enemy,  may  be  to  point  them  out.      1  am 
only  sorry,   that  1  am  not  more  completely  and 
fully  furnished  for  the  task  ;  but  I  shall  endeavour 
to  do  my  best,  and  hope  for  candor.     In  many 
particulars  1  shall  speak  what  I  do  know,    and 
testify  what  I  have  seen,  for  more  than  half  the 
century. 
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As  the  western  Christian  world  was  now  divided 
into  two  great  communions,  those  who  adhered  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  those  who  acquired  the 
name  of  Protestants,  by  their  departure  from  it, 
these  wHl  demand  our  consideration  separately  and 
distinctly.      The  one  forming  a  body  of  vast  and 
extended  members  under  a  visible  head,  resident 
in  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Roman  empire, 
which  her  arts  and  politics  continued  to  n/jaintain, 
if  not  over  the  persons,  yet  more  despotically  over 
the  souls  of  men.     The  other  a  body,  vast  and  ex- 
tended also,  but  in  numbers  apparently  inferior, 
and  neither  connected  by  members  as  homogeneous, 
nor  under  a  visible  chief.      Y^  solidly  united  in 
som^fundameniai principles^  which  formed  a  power- 
ful, though  invisible  bond  of  attraction,  amidst  all 
apparent  differences  of  opinion,  kept  them  in  a  state 
of   determined   aversion   to  popery;  and    placed 
them  in  a  constant  sphere  of  repulsion  from  any 
approach  to  this  greater  body.     The  tyranny  of 
Rome,  the  idolatry  and  superstitions,  too  glaring 
ever  to  be  softened  down  into  any  point  of  contact, 
made  the  rent  between  them  forever  irreparable, 
without  some  prodigious  change  in  the  sentiments 
and  views  of  the  one  or  of  the  other.      In  some 
particulars  the  balance  vibrated  unequally.   In  point 
of  learning,  as  deep  scholars,  profound  mathema- 
ticians and  acute  metaphysicians,  as  well  as  every 
other  branch  of  literature,  the  perfect  freedom 
allowed  to  enquiry  of  every  kind,  and  the  general 
thirst  for  knowledge,  as  well  as  its  diffusion  through 
all  Protestant  countries,  gave  them  vaa'tly  the  pre- 
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ponderaiice  in  the  scale.'    Not  but  that  singular 
advances  were  made  in  the  same  studies  in  the 
Catholic    countries  :    and    philosophy   cultivated 
with  the  greatest  ardor  ;  but  it  was  confined  to  a 
particular  numl>er  of  literati,  not  so  generally  dif- 
fused,  and   shackled   by  the  dogmas  of  popery. 
It  is  amazing  how  much  the  reading  the  Scriptures 
in  the  mother-tongue  of  every  Protestant  nation, 
and   the  freedom  of  discussion  of  every  subject, 
has  led  all  ranks  of  men  to  a  very  great  propor- 
tionable superiority  over  Papists  in   this  respect. 
And  whaft  is  more  to  be  attended  to,  the  first 
scholars,  deepest  in  the  philosophic  school,  among 
the  Romanists,  though  they  continued  profession- 
ally to  adhere  to  the  religion  of  their  country,  yet 
sat  very  loose  to  any  religion  at  all  ;  doubted  of 
ever)^  thing  but  mathematical  demonstration  ;  and^ 
therefore,  eyed   the  mysteries  of  the  Church  to 
which  they  belonged   with  silent  contempt,  and 
sometimes  ventured  a  sarcastic  sneer,  which  man- 
ifested a  very  feeble  faith  in  the  established  doc- 
ti'ines  and  practices. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  purity  of  morals 
had  suflvered  an  equal  declension  in  the  different 
churches,  in  point  of  zeal  for  the  propagation  of 
their  own  opinions,  a  decided  inclination  of  the 
balance  was  still  on  the  side  of  popery.  Not  only 
the  inveteracy  of  ancient  habits,  gave  a  strong 
impulse  to  all  the  monastic  orders,  who  must  live 
on  the  emoluments  of  superstition  ;  but  the  society 
of  Jesuits,  instituted  on  purpose  to  support  the 
-sinking  cause  of  Rome,  particularly  exerted  them- 
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selves.     They,    indeed,   displayed   an  unwearied 
activity,  in  any  other   cause,   nobly  exemplary. 
They  stimulated   the   torpid  zeal  of.  Dominicans, 
Franciscans,  and  Capuchins  ;  roused  them  for  the 
conflict,  and  called  them  to  share  in  the  merit  and 
glory  of  bringing  back  the  heretical  deserters  to 
the  fold  again  ;    or  of  enlarging  the  bounds  of 
popish   dominion  in    heathen  and  distant  lands. 
Whereas,   the   love  of   Protestants  was    become 
lukewarm,  nay,  frozen  up.     Secure  in  their  own 
enjoyments,  they  sat  down  in  the  pursuit  of  sci- 
ence, commerce,  or  gain  ;  and,  too  unconcerned 
about    their    own    souls,   entertained   very    little 
anxiety  about  the  souls  of  others.     The  ministers 
of  the  different  communions,  watched  over  their 
own  flocks,  indeed,  that  no  wolf  might  steal  into 
the  fold  ;  but  they  too  frequently  slumbered  and 
slept;  and  appeared  more  occupied  about  their 
temporal  advantages,  than  Uie  spiritual  benefit  of 
those  entrusted  to  their  care.    Few  had  zeal  to  at- 
tempt conversions  from  popery,  or  to  labor  exten-* 
sively.    Besides,  in  the  Protestant  Churches,  little 
or  no  provision  being  made  for  the  particular  pur- 
pose of  extending'  the   pale  of  evangelical  truth, 
the  Papists  had  an  unspeakable  advantage.     They 
maintained  a  host  of  missionaries  in  every  Pro» 
testant  country,    for  making   converts  to  Rome: 
always  secretly  at  work,  often  openly,  men  of  the 
most  insinuating  manners,  trained  up  for  this  very 
object,  in  the  wiles  of  controversy,  to  uinlermine 
the  true  faith,   to  place  the  popish  opinions  in  the 
most  favorable   light,  and   to   surprize  the  con- 
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sciences  of  the  ill-informed,  the  scrupulous,  and 
the  disturbed. 

It  may  be  added,  farther,  that  the  great  weight 
of  interest  lay  on  the  popish  side.      A  thousand 
allurements  and  advantages  were  held  out  by  zeal- 
ous papists,  in  order  to  make  converts,  even. to  tlic 
lowest  of  their  tenants  and  people  around  them, 
such  as  every  Protestant  would  have  tltougbt  it  a 
disgrace  to  employ,  restrained  by  his  principles  , 
from  using  other  motives  than  argument  and  con- 
viction on  scriptural  grounds.     Nor  did  the  idea  of 
any  meritorious  service  stimulate  his  efforts,  whilst 
every  Papist  gained  a  proportionate  off-set  for  a({ 
his  own  offences,  and  a  fund  of  tnerit  against  the 
day  of  judgment,  by  every  convert  he  could  pro- 
duce to  popery,  whatever  were  the  means  of  con- 
version.   Hence,  not  only  in  all  the  countries  under 
popish   governors,    was   every   effort   used    with 
peculiar   advantage  to  extend    the  dominion    of 
Rome  over  the  consciences  of  men  ;    but  in  the 
Protestant  kingdoms  continual  inroads  were  made, 
and  converts  gained.       Indeed   it   is   surprising, 
considering  all  circumstances,  that  their  numbers 
have  been  so  few,  and  the  success  so  inadequate 
to  the  craft  and  diligence  which  have  been  employ- 
ed by  these  emissaries. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


ON    THE   ROMISH    CHURCH. 


T, 


HE  commencement  of  this  century  beheld  the 
Church  of  Rome  apparently  fixed  upon  an  im- 
moveable basi^  in  Europe,  stretching  out  her  arms 
to  the  new  world,  and  embracing  both  the  Indies. 
By  the  strenuous  efforts  of  her  Jesuitical  physicians, 
her  deadly  wound  appeared  to  be  healed,  and  florid 
health  restored  to  her  countenance.  But  it  was 
*only  the  flush  in  the  cheek  of  the  hectic  ;  the 
matter  was  secretly  collecting  in  the  vitals,  and  all 
the  fearful  consumptive  symptoms,  which  we  noyv 
witness,  were  preparing';  and  this  from  a  source 
little  apprehended  ;  from  men  of  no  weight  in  any 
state,  living  chiefly  by  their  pens,  and  supporting 
themselves  by  the  diflfusion  of  writings,  pregnant 
with  the  virus  of  infidel  philosophy.  To  appear- 
ance the  state  of  popery  seemed  most  auspicious  : 
the  Catholic  interest  rising  high  in  the  barometer 
of  politics,  and  the  Catholic  religion  spreading 
openly,  or  secretly,  through  all  the  corners  of  the 
earth ;  but  a  deadly  worm  preyed  on  the  flourish- 
ing gourd,  which  overshadowed  the  papal  throne. 

Rome,  the  centre  of  Italy,  Jooked  round  with 
exultation  upon  all  the  countries,  from  the  Alps  to 
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Calabria,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  other  isles 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  sea  ;  and  not  a 
soul  dared  peep,  or  a  tongue  mutter  heretical 
pravity.  The  inquisition  and  the  priests  had  effec- 
tually laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  left 
not  a  trace  of  Protestantism  remaining. 

Spain  and  Portugal  had  exerted  equal  vigour, 
and  Jesuits  and  Inquisitors  ferreted  out  every  lurk- 
ing hole  of  heresy.  Even  the  poor  Jews  were 
compelled  to  cross  themselves,  and  with  the  more 
concentred  venom  shut  up  in  their  hearts,  to  cover 
it  with  a  greater  zeal  for  superstition  and  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Church. 

France,  aspiring  to  universal  monarchy,  and 
menacing  the  nations  around  with  servitude,  had 
begun  effectually  at  home,  by  the  most  flagitious  ' 
acts  of  despotic  violence  towards  the  Protestant 
heretics.  The  popish  clergy  and  dragoons  supplied 
the  place  of  inquisitors.  Not  a  congregation 
remained  of  all  the  flourishing  churches  which  once 
spread  over  the  bosom  of  that  vast  country.  Their 
worship  interdicted,  their  marriages  declared  illegal, 
and  oppression  in  every  shape  and  form,  weighing 
them  into  the  dust  of  death.  Though  their  num- 
bers, especially  in  the  South  of  France,  were  great, 
they  were  compelled  to  hide  all  profession  of  their 
religion.  It  was  death  for  a  Protestant  minister  to 
exercise  his  functions,  and  imprisonment  and  con- 
fiscation, at  least,  for  those  who  attended  or 
concealed  him.  The  despotic  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth, with  his  Jesuit  confessor,  and  their  crew, 
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plotted  night  and  day  the  utter  extinction  of  the 
Protestant  name  ;  and  indeed  had  nearly  effected 
it :  and  what  is  equally  to  be  lamented,  these  suf- 
ferings of  the  Protestants,  though  they  increased 
their  abhorrence  of  popery,  produced  no  spiritual 
change  for  the  better,  but  for  the  worse.  The 
peculiar  doctrines  of  the  reformed,  had  unhappily 
been  debased  from  primitive  purity,  by  an  admix- 
ture of  the  Arminian  hzven  ;  and  the  conduct  of 
tlie  Protestants  in  France  displayed  no  such  traits' 
of  spirituality,  as  manifested  any  striking  improve- 
ment in  moral  excellence,  or  Christian  graces. 
Their  souls  lost  the  vigour  of  religion,  as  their 
persons  became  more  enslaved  by  despotism.  The 
amazing  increase  of  popery  in  France  is  incalcula- 
ble ;  from  a  third  of  the  kingdom  which  had  been 
|[|^enlightened,  there  were  few  men  left,  and  those 
driven  into  holes  and  hiding  places  :  for  when  the 
suppression  of  all  public  worship  is  long  contin- 
ued ;  every  means  used  to  harrass  and  oppress  ou 
the  one  hand,  and  to  seduce  and  allure  on  the 
other  ;  despair  of  help  from  without,  and  con- 
sciousness of  inability  to  resist  within,  what  can 
longer  support  the  falling  cause  ?  humanly  speak- 
•ing,  it  must  sink  under  the  burden. 

The  sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Austria,  as 
bigotted  as  ever,  seconded  with  their  weight  every 
wile  of  ecclesiastical  and  Jesuitical  missionaries : 
through  all'  the  extent  of  their  dominions,  they 
persecuted  the  profession  of  Protestantism  ;  and 
endeavoured  to  extinguish  every  latent  spark. 
Austria,   Bohemia,  Moravia,   the  Low  Countries, 
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and  all  their  other  fiefs  or  dependencies,  scarcely 
permitted  a  Protestant  to  breathe  the  vital  air. 

The  other  countries  of  fJopery,  among  which  the 
Palatinate,  once  ^o  famous  for  Protestantism,  was 
now  reckoned,  used  the  same  arts  and  oppressions  ; 
.  and  often  no  help  remained  for  the  poor  people, 
but  to  forsake  the  ungrateful  land  of  their  nativity, 
and  seek  an  asylum  among  strangers  ;  and  even  to 
transport  themselves  into  the  new  world,  in  order 
to  escape  tlie  malice  of  their  persecutors. 

And  in  the  countries  where  Papists  and  Protes- 
tants were  still  mixed,  and  the  same  despotic  pro- 
ceedings were  suspended  by  constitutional  laws, 
treaties,  or  more  commonly  by  political  considera- 
tions, least  their  neighbours  should  interfere  and 
support  the  oppressed  ;  still  the  weight  of  power,  • 
and  the  wiles  of  Jesuitism  and  monkery,  bore  haixl 
upon  the  consciences  of  men,  and  produced  very 
lamentable  effects  in  the  perversion  of  many  from 
the  faith.  Thus  Poland,  Hungary,  Transylvania, 
suffered,  and  other  countries  in  similar  situations  ; 
and  many  converts  to  popery  are  said  to  have 
enlarged  the  Romish  pale.  Nor  in  the  Protestant 
countries  themselves  was  tliis  unobservable  :  and 
some  sounded  the  alarm,  though  few  lifted  up  the 
standard  to  resist  the  inroads  of  the  enemy. 

Britain,  now  risen  to  be  the  first  among  the 
nations,  held  still  in  her  bosom  too  many  popish 
recusants,  and  enemies  to  the  Protestant  faith.  In 
some  of  her  dominions,  the  Catholics  exceeded  the 
Protestants,  four  or  five  to  one,   as  in  Ireland  • 
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Numerons  bodies  remained  in  Scotland  and  £ng- 
land^  which,  though  kept  down  by  laws,  too  severe 
in  many  particulars,  the  lenity  of  the  govoitnment 
scarcely  ever  put  into  execution,  and  connived  at 
their  transgression.  -  Hence  their  worship,  though 
foroidden,  was  maintained,  it  can' hardly  be  said, 
secretly,  as  their  houses  of  meeting  were  as  well 
known  as  those  of  other  dissenters  ;  and  the  tole- 
rating spirit  universally  diffused,  'nfbt  only  protec-- 
ted  them  from'  tnsuFt,  but  emfbrat^c^  them  with  all* 
the  civilities  of  intercourse,  dnd  'Winked  ^tth^ 
seductions  Wllich'  r\'6w  and  then'appeared,  ^througlr 
the  secret  macKiiiation*;  of  theiif  {>riests  and  emissa-' 
ries.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  balance 
was  kept  pretty  nearly  even,  not  so  much  by  any 
conversions  wrought  through  Protestant  efforts,  as 
by  interested  rpotives  ;  when  the  nobles,  to  pos- 
sess an  hereditary  seat  io  parliament ;  or  the  pol- 
itic and  ambitious  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  the  magistracy,  from  which,  by  the  profession 
of  popery  they  were  excluded,  renounced  one  rcH,- 
gion  to  embrace  the  other  ;  withodt  being  a  whit 
more  Protestants  a^erwards,  than  thfey  were  Papists 
before.  And  as  infidelity  had  made  s6  great  a 
progress  in  all  linds,  it  Was  not  af  all  to  be  won- 
deredj'  that  men  of  nd  principle  embraced  that 
profession  of  religion,  which  most'  corresponded 
with  their  avarice  or  ambition.  To  these  chiefly 
in  protestantl^fcountries  werfe  the  conversions  from 
popery  to  be  traced. ' 

The  case  was  much  the  sam^  in   Holland  and 
Switzerland .     The  northern  Protestants  weiieeiither 

Vol.  ir,  «— Q 
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h%9  annoyed  with  tk^  horde  of  Jei&uit$,  or  mpre 

tenacious  t9  9uppi?«^  ar  religioji  which  they  feare^i 

and  habedo     m 

•     •   .  I)':.      "... 
.  Yet  .the  progress  pf  ^)opery  in. Europe,  though 

great,  bore  a  srr^^U  proportion  to  the  spread  of  it 

in  distant  lands.      From  Canada  to  Louisiana,  the 

Fij'cnch.had  erected  an  empire  that  threatened  the 

IJritislv  colonije^.;  and  their  nume^rous  emissaries 

^mong  «tbe  Indian  tribes,  had  brpvight  many  of 

thepi;  tojthjp  w^  of  Christian,  as>d  to  baptism  ; 

{^nd,  w. order  ^  jnak/?- tjb^m.sAii^ei?  t^ols  fpr  th^ir 

grand  monarchriia4  enlisted  them  qnder  the  ban- 

ner&  of  Rome* 

B\it  the  vast  foreign  empires  were  those  of  Por- 
tugal and  Spain,  especially  the  latter,  compre- 
hending the  whole  continent  of  America  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  from  north  to  south  ;  at  least  from 
Califoi^nia  to  tlxe  extremities  of  Chili  ;  and  on  the 
other  sidei  all  the  inynensc  regions  that  lie  round 
the  bay  o^  ]\^e^i^Q»  with  the  va3t  and  numerous 
island^i  b^sid?^  the  unknown  boundless  regions  to 
t,he  90V}th..  Thj^  Rrasjib,  with  their  dependencies, 
Portuga^l  p|C(fi|pjed  :  botlj^n^tions  wer^  the  obsequi- 
0]}^  vot^ies  of  RQme.  /Vfith  incjuisitdrial  watch- 
fulness,. ho5ts  ofje^ujts.and  friars  of  every  rank  and 
^i^lour,  (this  l?eing  thip,paii;a:dise  of  monjcpry)  took 
fare  t^t  npt  a,  spark  qf  I^rptestant^pravity  should 
ever  enter  their  dominions  ;  determifted  to  main- 
tain inviolate  the  devotion  and  profligacy,  the  igno- 
rance and  purity  of  the  CathoHc  faUb,  which 
di«eiiog>ttished(  these  favoured   lands.      Tl)e  vast 
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PbiHippifle  Islands  enjoyed  the  same  adi^ntagN  f 
and  every  where,  negroes  or  Indians^  slareBorfree 
men,  increased  the  number  of  ftomisli  sub|ect0.    . 

China  wa9  now  filled  with  missionaries  and  con« 
verts,  and  threatened  almost  to  become  Christian  ; 
and  in  the  East  Indies,  especiaUy  on  the  coasts  of 
Malabar,  and  even  to  the  gulf  of  Orraus,  the  zeaU 
ous  missionaries  erected  their  cross,  and  enlisted  a 
numerous  host  under  their  banners.  Africa  afford- 
ed gold  and  ivory,  and  slaves  and  converts.  The 
coasts  of  Mozambique,  and  those  westward,  ti^shed 
by  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  heard  and  received 
the  disciples  of  Loyola.  Indeed,  they  had  strong 
inducements  to  quicken  their  diligence  and  extend 
their  empire  :  for,  besides  the  inestimable  benefits 
of  popery  conferred  upon  these  various  colours  of 
mankind,  they  contrived  to  make  it  answer  to  their 
own  order,  and  to  secure  to  themselves  commercial 
advantages,  from  which  one  of  their  first  objects 
was  to  exclude  all  their  monkish  rivals  ;  and  t)o  be 
the  princes  as  well  as  priests  of  those  whom  they 
.        had  won  to  the  profession  of  the  popish  faith. 

I  am  obliged  to  cast  only  a  rapid  glance  on  these 
conquests  that  encircle  the  terrestrial  globe  ;  in  all 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  popery 
had  erected  her  dominion  ;  and  that  principally  by 
the  means  of  her  Jesuit  missionaries.  Whoever 
considers  thfs  extension  of  empire,  will  be  ready 
to  cry  out,  as  it  is  written,  "  What  city  is  hke  unto 
this  great  city  !'*  and  how  natural  was  the  elation 
of  her  pride,  that  said,  "  I  sit  a  queen,  and  am  no 
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widow,  and  shall  see  no  sorrow.'*  But  her  day 
was  coining,  and  to  every  true  Protestant  it  must 
be  matter  of  exultation  to  trace  the  steps  of  her  fall,  ' 
and  to  see  the  image  of  iron  and  clay  smitten,  by 
the  stone  hewn  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands. 
**  Sing  ye  heavens,  for  the  Lord  hath  done  it  : 
**  rejoice  over  her  thou  heaven,  and  ye  holy  apos- 
*'  ties  and  prophets,  for  God  hath  avenged  you  on 
*'  her/' 

Amidst  all  the  apparent  greatness  and  glory  of 
Rome^-  various  secret  causes  were  working  her 
dissolution. 

The  kings  of  the  earth,  though  they  gave  their 
power  to  the  beast,  for  purposes  of  their  own 
ambition,  yet  in  a  variety  of  contests  had  learned 
the  contemptibility  of  papal  anathemas;  and  this 
peculiar  benefit  the  Reformation  had  generally 
produced,  that  the  popish  monarchs  themselves 
had  been  less  submissive,  and  more  decisive,  so  that 
in  their  several  kingdoms,  all  interference  with 
their  governments  became  not  the  Spiritual  Father ; 
and  therefore,  whilst  they  continued  to  kiss  the  feet 
of  the  Pontiff  himself,  and  profess  the  most  devoted 
reverence  for  his  person,  they  made  no  scruple  to 
despise  the  mandates  issued  by  him,  thus  making 
a  difference  between  the  Pope  and  the  papal  see. 

The  humiliating  submissions  of  Rome  to  the 
insolent  monarch  of  France,  we  have  seen.  Na- 
ples, Sardinia,  Portugal,  Spain,  all  in  their  turns, 
wherever  their  regalities,  privileges,  and   immuni- 
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ties,  were  trenched  upon,  clipped  the  wings  of  the 
dragon,  and  left  him  only  the  shadow  of  that 
power,  which,  before  the  Reformation,  had  been 
exercised  without  controul.  Every  disputedemon- 
strated  the  increasing  feebleness  of  the  papal  arm, 
when  opinion  no  longer  supported  the  terror  of  his 
anathemas. 

The  inquisition  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  became 
a  state  engine  directed  by  government,  and  not  an 
independent  court  controuled  by  foreign  emissaries. 

The  sharp  disputes  which  reigned  between  the 
members  of  the  Church,  Jesuits  and  Dominicans, 
Jesuits  and  Jansenists,  contributed  greatly,  by  the 
writings  on  both  sides,  to  open  men's  eyes,  and  to^ 
lead  them  to  the  exercises  of  their  own  under- 
standings in  the  matters  disputed  ;  especially,  they 
tended  to  bring  into  discredit,  that  body,  of  all 
others  the  most  dangerous,  because  most  servile  to 
the  Romish  pontiffs.  The  jealousy  of  the  monkish 
tribes,  and  all  their  weight  and  influence  at  Rome, 
backed  the  bitter  accusations  against  the  Jesuits, 
respecting  their  foreign  missions.  China,  by  these 
disputes,  became  subject  to  different  decisions  : 
sometimes  the  PontifTs  mandates  were  obeyed, 
sometimes  the  Jesuits  resisted.  The  issue  was  the 
expulsion  of  all  the  missionaries,  and  the  vanishing 
of  all  their  churches,  as  the  meteor  of  the  night. 

Their  bitter  persecution  of  the  Jansenists  awak- 
ened a  return  of  enmity.  Though  their  power 
prevailed  at  Rome,  and  with  a  bigot  king,  yet 
many  who  were  disgusted  with  the  bulls  issued, 
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looked  to  a  future  council,  unable  to  procure  pres- 
ent redress.  Thus  was  there  roused  up  a  spirit  of 
resentment  against  these  Jesuitical  persecutors,  that 
only  waited  the  moment  of  vengeance.  Ak.  1713. 

The  famous  book  of  Quesnel,  which  produced 
the -bull  **  UNiGENiTus/*  so  called  from  the  word 
with  which  it  begins,  deserves  a  moment^s  atten- 
tion, as  probably  to  this,  eventually,  the  fell  of  this 
society  may  be  traced.  Into  this  book  were  ele- 
gantly introduced  the  principles  for  which  Janse- 
nius  hill  been  already  condemned  :  and  the  style 
was  so  pleasing,  and  the  annotations  on  the  New- 
Testament  so  spiritual  and  animated,  that  it  was 
read  with  the  greatest  delight.  It  had  reached 
Rome  ;  and  Renaudot,  a  French  Abb6,  going  on 
a  visit  to  the  Pope,  found  him  reading  the  new 
publication.  "  This/'  says  he  to  the  Abbl^,  **  is 
*'  an  excellent  book.  We  have  nobody  at  Rome 
**  capable  of  writing  in  this  manner.  I  wish  I 
*'  could  engage  the  author  to  reside  here.*^  The 
eagle  eyes  of  the  Jesuits  had  seen  through  the  de- 
sign of  Quesnel,  to  give  weight  and  consequence 
to  their  Jansenist  enemies,  whom  they  wished  to 
crush.  Their  cries  therefore  of  heresy  surrounded 
the  Pontiff;  and  though  the  book  was  so  excellent 
.before,  they  insisted  on  his  reading  it  again  with 
Jesuit  spectacles,  and  extracting  from  it,  and  con- 
demning one  hundred  and  one  propositions  as 
heretical,  or  of  heretical  tendency.  This  bull  set 
the  kingdom  of  France  in  a  flame,  A  vast  multi- 
tude had  read  and  approved  father  Quesnel :  car- 
dinals, bishops,  and  clergy  innumerable,  perceived 
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in  the  work  singular  unction  ;  and  not  viewing  it 
through  the  same  glass,  could  discover  nothings 
like  heretical  pravity  in  it.  The  Protestants,  by 
this  bull  were  convinced  no  abuse  at  Rome  would 
ever  be  corrected  ;  and  the  moderatfs  Papists,  who 
were  not  Janflenist9»  were  highly  offended  to  see 
those  doctrines  of  predestination  and  grace,  sope- 
remptorily  condemned  as  heresy,  which  the  Fathers, 
St.  Augustin^  and  the  Churchy  had  been  supposed 
to  hold  as  orthodox*  I  . 

The  dispute  was  long  and  sharp  in  Franc||^  Tlve 
Jesuits  carried  the  day.  '  It  biecame  the  la^of  the 
land.  You  must  subscribe  tl\e  bull  Unigenitus,  or 
have  no  sacraments.  Oppressions,  banishments, 
excommunications  followed.  The  opposition  made, 
and  sometimes  the  means  employed,  were,  it  must 
be  confessed,  highly  discreditable  to  the  Jansenist 
cause.  They  had  better  tempered  weapons  to  de- 
fend themselves,  than  visions  and  miracles  at  the 
tomb  of  the  Abbe  Paris.  These  indeed  they  also 
wielded,  and  with  effect.  Tliey  laid  open  the 
moral  system  of  tlie  Jesuits,  and  stamped  it  with 
deserved  infamy.  They  awakened  the  attention  of 
the  popish  powers  to  their  political  conduct  and 
designs.  They  charged  them  with  erecting  in 
Paraguay,  an  independent  sovereignty  ;  and  under 
pretence  of  preserving,  their  converts  from  the  con- 
taminating exanaples  of  Portuguese  and  Spaniards, 
of  having  excluded  them  from  entering  their  niis- 
sions.  The  mercantile  transactions  of  this  wily 
body  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  commercial  world, 
Under  the  cloak  of  piety  and  conversions,  they 
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endeavoured  to  monopolize  the  trade  of  the  coun- 
tries which  they  had  reduced  to  their  obedience. 
The  gj^in  of  the  merchant,  as  well  as  the  authority 
of  the  monarch,  thus  trenched  upon,  raised  an  host 
of  irritated  and  powerful  oi>j3onents.  Suspicious 
connections  with  those  who  attempted  to  assassi- 
nate the  King  of  Portugal  ;  and  open  resistance  to 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  forces,  on  fixing  the 
limits  of  their  several  settlements  in  South  America, 
issued  in  their  complete  destruction.  By  a  sudden 
and  unexpected. stroke,  without  consulting  Rome, 
the  C^^olic  princes  conspired  thejr  ruin,  and  they 
were  all  seized  and  banished  in  the  same  moment 
from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France;  brought  home 
by  ship  loads  from  all  the  foreign  dominions  of 
these  powers  ;  and  packed  off  for  Rome  their  pro- 
tectress ;  but  now  unable  longer  to  defend  her  Jesu- 
itical satellites.  After  a  while  the  concurrent 
demands  of  the  popish  monarchs,  compelled  the 
reluctant  pon tiff  Ganginelli,  to  dissolve  the  society, 
least  Jesuitical  malice  and  revenge  might  issue  in 
some  destructive  enterprize,  unless  crushed  never 
to  rise  up  again.     An.  1773. 

With  them  the  glory  of  Rome  departed.  The 
great  barrier  was  broken  down  which  held  the 
consciences  of  men  enslaved  to  the  Roman  sec  ;  and 
freer  scope  was  given  to  the  infidel  philosophy  to 
lift  up  it$  head  with  confidence,  when  it  had  these 
arguses  no  longer  watching  the  approaches  to 
heresy. 

Of  all  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the 
humiliation  of  Rome,  none  so  effectually  operated 
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as  the  prevailing  tenets  of  infidelity  ;  which  diffu- 
sed  themselves  among  all  the  literati,  and  most 
distinguished    geniuses  of   the   Romish    Church. 
The  progress  viras  silent,  hut  wide.     The  famous, 
or  infamous  Rousseau,  D^Alembert,  Uelvetius,  and 
that  most  agreeable,  but  seductive  and  unprinci- 
pled writer,  Voltaire,    contributed  to  charge  the 
mine,  and  lay  the  train,  which  could  not  fail,  with 
the  first  match  kindled,  to  explode  and  overturn 
nat  only  all  the  trumpery  of  popery,  but  to  raise 
a  spirit  equally  inimical  to  all  despotic  ^^ern- 
ments  ;  nay,  threatening   an  universal  revmution 
in  society,  by  the  changes  it  was  suited  to  produce, 
both  in  religion  and  politics.     Lord  Chesterfield, 
a  pupil  of  this  school,  when  in  France,  long  ago 
foresaw  the  inevitable  consequences  which  we  have 
witnessed.      And  what  is  singular  enough,   the 
wide  spreadings  of  Arminianism,  which  infected 
the  Protestant  countries,  have  begun  even  in  them 
to  give  way  to  the  more  philosophical  doctrine  of 
necessky^  leading  to  fatalism,  and  ending  in  atheism. 
None  gave  greater  weight  to  these  opinions  than 
Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia,  the  patron  and  high 
priest  of  infidelity  :  he  contributed  to  spread  it  by 
his  own  writings  and  example,  and  to  protect  it  by 
every  encouragement.      Though  France  was  the 
fruitful   source,   Berlin  was  the  focus  where  the 
scattered    rays   were   collected,'  and   where   they 
beamed    wi^h    peculiar    lustre.       The     superior 
orders  of  the  Romish  clergy,  themselves,  having 
drank  into  this  philosophical  spirit,  made  no  vigo- 
rous efforts  to  suppress  its  progress,  and  little  ap- 
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prebended  the  fatal  consequences  to  themselves,  to 
which  it  was  imperceptibly  leading.  The  life  of 
dissipation  which  prevailed  also,  in  so  fearful  a 
maimer,  destructive  of  every  precept  of  the  gospel, 
prepared  willing  disciples  for  infidel  principles. 
It  was  abundantly  easier,  audit  must  be  confessed 
much  more  rational,  to  suppose  that  there  was 
nothing  after  death,  and  Bo  to  quiet  every  uneasy 
apprehension,  than  to  rfeceive  the  absurditres  of 
purgatory,  and  be  at  the  pains  of  penance,  or  sub- 
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Moreov  er,  the  increase  of  koowledge  in  general, 
guarded  men  from  the  pious  frauds  which  had  been 
such  powerful  engines  of  sacerdotal  delusion.  The 
priests  themselves  began  to  blush  at  their  own 
tricks ;  and  all  the  men  of  intelligence  would  cor- 
dially have  wished  to  get  rid  of  them ;  but  they 
feared  the  people,  whose  credulity  required  impo- 
sition. So  they  wisely,  ih  their  ideas,  tolerated  the 
prevailing  superstitions,  to  avoid  what  they  regar- 
ded as  the  greater  evil,  the  acknowledging  papal 
fallibility,  the  loosening  the  pontifical  dominion, 
and  emboldening  the  prying  eye  of  curiosity  to 
look  into  its  abuses. 

Owing  to  these  and  a  variety  of  other  causes,  the 
papal  throne  sunk  in  its  revenues,  as  in  its  author- 
ity— little  flowed  into  its  coffers.  One  kingdom 
after  another  stopped  the  fatal  drain,  which  had 
poured  from  every  land  into  that  gulph  the  wealth 
of  nations,  to  be  dissipated  by  nepotism,  or  a  bas- 
tard progeny. 
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But  above  all  other  causes  of  the  humiliation  of 
papal  domination,  the  most  menacing  and  destruc- 
tive  have   arisen   from    the    ambitious    rulers   of 
France,   who»  under  pretext  of  liberty,   having 
seized  the  government,  erected  a  tyranny  more 
bloody  and  oppressive  than  that  against  which 
they  revolted.     After  murdering  their  sovereign, 
plundering   and  degrading  the   nobles,  levelling 
every  distinction  of  rank,  overturning  every  ancient 
establishment  at  home,  abolishing  the  convents, 
shotting  up  the  churches,  banishing  or  murdering, 
with  the  most  inhuman  cruelty,  all  the  eccl^Bstics 
who  refused  to  bow  to  their  dictates,  they  burst  as 
a  torrent  on  the  neighboring  nations,  every  where 
desolating  the  Romish  Church,  and  sweeping  away 
its  trumpery ;  melting  down  the  silver  saints  and 
their  shrines  ;  casting  the  bells  into  cannon,  and 
converting  the  churches  and  convents  into  barracks 
or  work-shops.     Thus  suddenly  all  the  immense 
wealth  of  the  clergy  dissolved  as  snow  before  the 
sun-beams.      The   whole  ecclesiastical    property 
seized,  sold  and   dissipated  ;  religion   was  left  to 
take  care  of  itself.     The  bigotted  country  of  the 
Netherlands  has  shared  the  same  fate  with  Savoy, 
the  sad  scene  of  former  bloody  persecutions  ;  and 
still  the  gigantic  ogre  of  revolution  stalked  on  over 
the  prostrate  and  trembling  nations  around,  and  all 
Christendom  stood  aghast  whereunto  this  would 
grow.     Germany  dismembered,  Switzerland  sub- 
jugated,  and  all  Italy  plundered,  from   Milan  to 
Naples,  and  crumbled  into  pieces,  under  the  fleet- 
i-ng  name  of  republics,  and  after  the  model  and 
under  the  control  of   their  harsh  step-mother  { 
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Kings  hurled  from  their  thrones,  the  Pope  himself 
a  prisoner,  and  Rome  reduced  to  be  an  inconsider- 
able appendage,  and  subject  to  the  vaunted  Great 
Nation ;  whilst  Spain,  trembling,  submits  to  be- 
come little  better  than  a  dependent  province,  and 
Portugal  attempted  to  purchase  a  temporary  res- 
pite, dreading  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  monster. 
^ midst  these  convulsions,  expectation  stretched 
out  her  neck,  as  if  listening  for  the  angel's  voice, 
when  he  should  cry,  "  Babylon  the  Great  is  fallen,  * 
is  fa^i  ;"  for  it  appeared  highly  probable  that 
the  f^fk  was  come  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phetic word,  "  And  a  mighty  angel  took  up  a 
**  stone  like  a  great  millstone,  and  cast  it  into  the 
"  sea,  saying,  thus  with  j/iolence  shaill  that  great 
**city,  Babylon,  be  thrown  down,  and  shall  be 
"  found  no  more  at  all.'*  A  sud^len  reverse,  in 
which  nationally  we  cannot  but  rejoice,  seems  in 
its  consequence  for  a  moment  to  suspend  the 
threatened  destruction  of  popery.  Whether  tlie 
carved  work  which  hath  been  broken  down  with 
these  axes  and  hammers,  can  be  repaired,  and  the 
foundations  which  have  been,  undermined,  be 
propped  up  a  little  longer,  only  the  spirit  of  prophe- 
cy can  foretell.  Every  true  Protestant  cannot  but 
wish  that  God  would  hasten  the  period  when  the 
popish  power  shall  fall,  never  to  rise  up  again,  and 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  become  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Lord  and  of  his  Christ. 

Meantime  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  pass  in 
review  the  several  popish  countries,  and  the  state 
of  religion  in  eacli  of  them. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


ITALY. 

XTALY,  the  chief  region  of  papal  empire,  has 
been  justly  branded  by  one  of  our  noble  authors, 
as  the  scat  of  **  illiberal  vices,^^  which  walj^by  tl)e 
side  of  superstition  in  the  open  front  of  wy,  and 
refuse  to  be  ashamed. 

Italy  comprises, 

1st.  NA1>L£S   AND   ITS  PEr£NO£NCIBS. 

These,  long  held  as  fiefs  of  Rome,  after  undergoing 
a  variety  of  changes,  rested  under  a  branch  of  the 
Bourbon  Spanish  family,  and  for  some  time  have 
enjoyed  independence.  Many  disputes  with  Rome, 
were  in  general  carried  against  the  pontiffs,  from 
whom  at  last  they  have  emancipated  themselves 
entirely,  and  pay  no  longer  the  former  mark  of 
feudal  homage.  In  these  countries  not  a  spark  of 
evangelical  truth  remains.  They  are  sunk  into  the 
lowest  dregs  of  popery.  For  some  time  past  in- 
deed they  have  begun  to  be  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  modern  philosophy,  and  dared  to  dis- 
believe. Many  of  the  superior  ranks  of  life,  the 
nobles,  the  military,  the  literati,  and  the  ecclesi- 
astics, were  nearly,  if  we  believe  Brydone's  Travels, 
as  infidel  as  himself. 
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A  riiUculottS  scency  which  a  friend  of  mine  wit- 
nessed, as  he  was  visiting  one  of  the  beautiful 
churches  of  Naples,  will  give  a  pretty  strong  spe- 
cimenof  their  religion.     A  woman  opened  a  closet, 
and  took  out  an  imageof  the  Virgin  ;  after  stripping 
off  her  old  cloaths,  she  put  on  her  a  silk  sacque,  a 
hoop-petticoat,  and  very  fine  laced  double  ruffles. 
Presently   several  friars  entered   the  church,  and 
producing  their   books,    united    in    supplications 
around  her.      They  rose  from  their  knees,  tapped 
their  snuff-boxes,  and  talked  and  laughed  together, 
whilst  Ae  woman  unrobed  the  lady,  and  restored 
her  to  her  former  place,  and  her  old  cloaths  again. 
A  Protestant  could  not  behold  such  worship  with- 
out mhngled  pity  and  derision.      In  order  to  be 
fully  ascertained  respecting  indulgences^  he  went  to 
the   office,  and  for  two  zequins  \\%  purchased  a 
plenary  remission  of  all  sins,  for  himself,  and  any 
two  other  persons  of  his  friends  or  relations,  whose 
names  he  was  empowered  to  insert,  and  who  might 
be  in  need  of  so  convenient  a  certificate  for  the 
porter  of  Paradise,  St.  Peter.      That  in  the  end  of 
the  enlightened  eighteenth  century,  such  folly  can 
be  propagated,  i«,   to  us  who  live  far  from  the 
scenes  of  superstition,   surprising  ;    but  counte- 
nanced thereby  priestcraft,  general  habit  and  edu- 
cation, the  breath  of  suspicion  dared  not  impeach 
the  power  of  ghostly  absolution  :  and  shocking  to 
relate,  the  first  ecclesiastic  of  the  kingdom,   was 
compelled  to  work  annually  the  miraculous  lique- 
faction of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius,  or  the  popu- 
lace would  fancy  some  fatal  calamity  threatened  the 
State.      What  the  manners  of  such  a  country  must 
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be,  are  easily  supposable.  Thither  those  of  our 
own  retire,  who,  looked  upon  with  horror  for  their 
unnatural  crimes,  need  there  no  cover  for  their 
abominations,  and  are  equally  well  received  in  all 
company. 

2d.    ROME,    AND   THE   ECCLESIASTICAL  STATE. 

The  states  immediately  under  the  Romish  tem- 
poral dominion,  still  vast  and  fertile,  were  governed 
and  plundered  by  ecclesiastics,  who  held  all  the 
first  places  of  power  and  profit.  The  l^utiful 
campagna  of  Ron^e,  indeed,  once  so  abundant,  is 
now  become  an  unhealthy  morass,  where  even  to 
sleep  a  single  night  is  dangerous  :  and  the  spectres, 
which  necessity  compels  to  abide  there,  seem  all 
walking  in  their  shrouds  to  the  tomb.  What  the 
state  of  popery  must  be  under  those  more  imme- 
diately called  to  countenance  every  fraud  of  super- 
stition, is  evident.  Yet  at  Rome  itself  greater 
liberty  was  allowed  than  either  in  Spain  or  Por- 
tugal ;  and  even  the  Jews  had  an  allotted  quarter, 
where  they  lived  protected  by  the  government.  I 
will  not  say  that  there  was  more  need  of  courtezans 
at  Rome  than  elsewhere,  because  of  the  thousands 
of  dignified  celibitaries,  cardinals,  bishops,  and 
others  ;  but  since  they  must  be  tolerated,  the 
ghostly  father  prudently  drew  a  revenue  from  pros- 
titution, and  licensed  the  stews.  Perhaps  in  no 
Catholic  country  had  infidelity  made  a  greater 
progress  than  at  Rome  itself  ;  but  since  by  this 
craft  they  had  their  gain,  it  would. have  been  the 
height  of  imprudence  to  rend  the  veil,  for  the  pop- 
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ulace  to  look  into  the  sanctuary  ;  and  therefore, 
they  wisely  continued  the  tawdry  mask  of  super- 
stition over  the  face  of  impiety  ;  and  none  bowed 
more  lowly  to  the  image,  or  performed' their  devo- 
tions with  greater  decency  and  propriety  than  those 
who  laughed  at  their  own  absurdities.  But  though 
truth  was  thus  fellen  in  the  streets^  and  equity 
could  not  enter  ;  the  army  of  booted  missionaries 
effected  for  a  while  the  conversion  of  the  jpeople 
from  superstitions,  which  Gallic  warriors  had  learn- 
ed to  (kspise  ;  and  when  such  edifying  examples 
were  before  the  vulgar,  and  the  same  arms  would 
raise  them  to  equality  with  the  proudest,  the  invi- 
tation was  too  tempting  not  to  be  acceded  to,  and 
the  happy  fraternization  promised  to  be  cordially 
embraced  through  all  the  countries  of  Italy.  Na- 
ples was  last  draw\n  into  the  vortex.  The  strong 
hand  of  power  suppressed  for  a  while  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  which  had  manifested  them- 
selves, and  only  waited  for  the  auspicious  moment, 
when  they  might  be  displayed  with  effect :  at  last 
it  came,  and  the  monarch  fled.  The  kingdom 
ravaged,  plundered,  exhausted,  and  but  just  recov- 
ered by  a  change  as  sudden  as  the  revolution 
which  had  preceded,  will  not  improbably  be  re- 
plunged  into  the  same  profligacy  and  superstition 
as  before,  and  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  liquefy 
again  in  the  warm  hands  of  the  archbishop. 

3d.    THE   UPPER    REGIONS   OP    ITALY. 

These  first   felt  the  ravages  of  Gallic   arms, 
^ilan,  Venice,  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Tuscany,  fell  sue- 
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<3e's8ively  before  them.  The  Church  and  its  reve- 
nues afforded  the  richest  plunder,  and  ecclesiastical 
magnificence  faded  before  these  disciples  of  the 
new  philosophy,  the  Goths  and  Vandals  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  For  a  considerably  time  be- 
fore their  irruption,  the  Church  indeed,  almost 
throughout  all  the  Italian  states,  had  become  an 
engine  ^  politics  ;  for  though  they  professed  obe« 
dience  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  only  so  much  respect 
-was  paid  to  his  mandates,  as  consisted  with  their 
own  sovereignty  and  interests.  This  was  welt 
Icnown  at  Rome,  ami  therefore  the  popes  lipd  for 
a  great  while  used  only  intrigue,  to  carry  the  points 
which  they  had  no  longer  power  to  enforce.  The 
thunders  of  excommunication  had  of  late  slept  in 
the  Vatican  ;  and  the  menaces  of  authority  given 
place  to  paternal  admonition.  But  impotence  once 
discovered,  provokes  insult  ;  and  thai  in  many 
instances  the  popes  had  been  compelled  to  wink  at, 
-and  watch  for  a  happier  moment  to  recover  their 
former  authority.  They  had  parted  with  none  of 
their  claims,  nor  descended  from  their  high  supre- 
macy over  all  persons  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  but 
having  lost  the  power  of  executing  their  anathemas, 
and  the  pillars  of  their  throne  being  no  longer  up- 
held by  blind  veneration,  every  asinine  heel  was 
insolently  lifted  up  against  the  sick  lion. 

What  will  be  the  new  order  of  things,  and 
whither  the  rapid  changes  succeeding  each  other 
will  lead,  time  must  discover.  The  revenues  of  the 
Church  seem  to  have  received  an^  irrecoverable 
shock ;  and  power  and  dignity  are  faded,  when  not 
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supported  by  wealth  and  opinion.  The  spread  of 
infidelity  and  atheism  is  visible,  the  glimmering  of 
gospel  truth  no  where  apparent.  It  was  said  at 
Milan,  a  Protestant. Church  was  opened  ;  but  the 
Protestants  of  such  an  army  must  be  a  spurious 
race,  and  can  hardly  leave  any  trace  of  truth  behind 
them.  War  is  always  the  parent  of  wickedness* 
Those  who  have  been  taught  to  despise  the  frauds 
of  popery  and  its  fopperies,  even  when  they  return 
to  its  profession,  will  be  but  half  papists.  The  bands 
of  veneration  for  superiors  have  been  loosed  on  one 
side,  and  the  dread  of  what  is  past  will  put  a  bri- 
dle on  the  more  glaring  abuses  of  authority  for  the 
future.  Though  a  new  pope  should  therefore  be 
again  enthroned  and  restored  to  his  capital,  the 
day  of  papal  dominion  seems  to  be  past,  and  he 
would  only  shine  as  the  sun  shorn  of  his  beams.  It 
is  not  a  day  that  gives  hope  of  replenishing  the 
coffers  of  ecclesiastics  ;  and  all  false  piety  is  sunk 
to  so  low  an  ebb,  that  monasteries  will  hardly  ever 
more  be  found,  or -scarcely  repaired.  The  drones 
of  the  hive  are  driven  out,  and  many  of  them  killed 
by  the  winter's  cold.  It  will  not  be  easy  torepeo- 
ple  the  deserted  cells — the  rising  generation  have 
learned  another  lesson  ;  and  Protestantism  is  not 
more  inimical  to  monkery  than  infidelity. 

Hence,  during  the  whole  of  this  century,  no 
attempts  have  been  made  to  pour  fortli  new  orders 
of  monks  upon  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  inter- 
est and  politics  have  led  to  the  suppression  of 
monasteries  in  all  th6  various  nations  of  popery. 
The  life  itself  has  lost  all  the-foolish  veneration  once 
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attached  to  it :  these  cells  of  celibitaries  have  been 
for  a  long  while  filled  with  the  daughters  of  those, 
who  could  make  but  a  slender  provision  fbr  them, 
the  younger  sons  of  numerous  families,  or  of  the 
peasants,  who  were  ambitious  of  having  an  eccle- 
siastic among  their  relations. 

The  great  preferments  have  long  since  ceased  to 
be  the  meed  of  distinguished  merit  of  anji  kind. 
They  have  followed  the  politics  of  courts  ;  served 
the  purposes  of  the  prime  ministers  ;  or  been 
bestowed  on  the  relations  of  favourites,  and  those 
who  could  make  interest  with  such  as  had  the  dis- 
posal of  them.  Hence  less  of  the  spirit  of  the  order 
hath  stimulated  the  sacerdotal  tribe  ;  and  through- 
out Italy  a  multitude  of  men  hath  arisen  high  in 
science,  and  all  attainments  of  human  literature, 
such  as  Boscovitch,  Beccaria,  and  others,  who  have 
perhaps  unintentionally  rent  the  Veil  of  ignorance, 
the  covering  cast  over  all  that  people,  ind  let  in- 
such  a  beani  of  day  as  hath  tended  to  produce  more 
accurate  investigation,  and  consequently  to  detect 
the  false  principles,  which  custom  had  established, 
and  thus  radically  to  sap  the  veneration  for  opinions 
sanctified  by  long  prescription.  The  ravages  which 
have  lately  succeeded,  and  the  partizans  to,demoo- 
racy  which  have  been  gained,  cannot  but  add 
weight  to  the  descending  scale.  Rome  may  be 
rescued  from  its  plunderers,  and  another  pontiff 
enthroned,  but  the  spirit  which  they  have  diiFused. 
and  the  opinions  they  have  disseminated,  will  not 
be  so  easily  eradicated  ;  and  probably  prepare  for 
farther  changes.     Happy  !  if  truth  apd  rightcousr 
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ness  at  last  shall  lift  up  their  banners  at  Rome  ; 
and  that  gospel  which  Paul  preached,  and  his 
beautiful  epistle  contains,  be  again  the  languag^e 
of  her  ministers,  and  the  feith  of  her  people. 

SPAIN. 

BEYOND  the  mountains,  the  papal  power 
^eemed  even  more  inveterately  established,  than  in 
the  nearer  subjects  of  the  metropolis.  Ehiring  the 
reign  of  Jesuitism,  Spain  and  Portugal  exhibited 
countries  of  servile  obedience,  and  bigotted  super- 
stition ;  and  they  arc  still  the  last  in  the  train  of 
science,  as  well  as  truth.  The  disputes,  indeed, 
about  privileges  and  immunities,  were  terminated 
in  their  favour  ;  but  to  need  a  dispute  about  nation- 
al rights,  which  they  should  have  admitted  no 
foreign  power  to  contest  with  them,  bespoke  the 
state  of  subjection  in  which  they  had  been  held. 
No  appearance  of  evangelical  doctrine  hath  hitherto 
in  these  lands  dared  to  lift  up  its  head.  The  in- 
quisition, though  lately  palsied  in  its  operations, 
was  still  ready  to  receive  every  denunciation,  and 
suppress  the  first  movements  of  heresy.  The  wiser 
and  best  informed,  lamented  the  dreadful  injury 
done  to  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  by  expelling  the 
most  useful  and  industrious  of  its  subjects,  ©li- 
vedo, and  other  patriotic  ministers,  endeavoured  to 
revive  the  torpid  state  of  agriculture,  by  inviting 
some  German  Protestants,  with  the  promise  of 
protection,  to  cultivate  the  desert  lands  of  Sierra 
Morcna  :  but  this  scheme  was  utterly  frustrated, 
and  himself  brought  before  the  inquisitors  for  lie- 
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vesy .  A  late  intelligent  traveller,  whd  resided  some 
time  in  Spain,  and, had  the  fiillest  opportunity  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  state  of  religion,  and  the 
manners  of  its  inhabitants,  assured  me,  that  Spaia 
appeared  a  hundred  years  in  ignorance  behind  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  ;  but  in  dissipation  far 
exceeded  them.  The  cavaliere  servente,  now  more 
agreeably  occupies  the  place  of  the  duenna.  It 
would  be  a  disgrace  for  a  wife  to  be  seen  with  her 
husband  in  public  :  even  in  his  own  house,  he 
never  presumes  to  intrude  into  the  lady's  apart** 
ment,  when  her  cavaliere  attends  her  toilette  ; 
indeed,  he  is  himself  employed  in  discharging  that 
office  with  some  other  married  female,  without 
reproach,  and  without  recrimination.  Yet  the 
offices  of  piety  are  performed  with  wondrous  reg- 
ularity. At  mass  the  cavaliere  servente  attends  his 
inamorata  as  a  part  of  his  duty  ;  and  a  system  is 
established,  of  impurity  and  religion,  of  devotion 
and  profligacy,  of  which,  bad  as  we  are,  we  have 
no  parallel.  Such  a  country,  half  over-run  with 
French  armies,  and  submitting,  by  an  inglorious 
peace,  to  become  the  satellite  of  the  new  republic, 
cannot  but  be  inoculated  with  their  principles. 
The  very  state  of  their  court,  the  manner  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Alcudia,  now  the  Prince  of  P6ace, 
once  a  lifeguard-man,  lives  with  the  Queen  ;  the 
imbecility  of  the  King,  and  the  despotic  power  of 
the  favourite,  all  suggested  the  probability  of 
changes,  which  even  the  rooted  bigotry  of  the 
country  will  be  unable  to  resist.  It  is  said,  very 
lately,  that  the  inquisition  is  shut  up,  after  having 
for  a  considerable  while  ceased  to  entertain  the 
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people  with  the  pious  spectacles  of  the  auto-de^Je, 
or  the  solemn  burning  of  those  convicted  of  heret- 
ical pravity  :  and  that  now  it  is  forbidden  to  pro- 
ceed on  any  farther  process.  It  had  been  for  some 
time  before  under  the  check  and  controul  of  gov- 
ernment, The  old  woman- at  Rome  can  no  longer 
cover  her  babes  of  blood  with  her  mantle  of  super- 
stition. Her  inquisitors  are  suppressed.  Yet 
little  knowledge  or  godliness  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance. The  new  philosophy,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, hcis  infected  the  literati ;  and  all  who  ar^  sent 
by  the  government  to  travel  for  improvement,  are 
sure  to  carry  home  with  them  a  more  than  propor- 
tional share  of  infidelity,  together  with  the  know- 
ledge and  arts  which  they  have  acquired  ;  and  thus 
every  day  the  foundations  will  probably  be  laid  for 
the  same  changes  as  have  marked  iier  terrible 
neighbour. 

PORTUGAL- 
PORTUGAL,  defended  by  our  heretical  arm,  from 
the  easy  conquest  it  held  out  to  her  more  potent 
neighbour,  continued  in  the  same  state  of  mental 
and  political  languor  and  imbecility.  Having 
contributed  as  much  as  any  court  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  extinction  of  their  order, 
she  has  not  yet  risen  above  her  long  rooted  preju- 
dices, and  subjection  to  sacerdotal  imposition.  I 
am  assured,  that  it  is  astonishing  to  see  with  what 
rooted  aversion  and  abhorrence  they  behold  us  as 
heretics,  though  their  defenders,  and  standing  in 
tlie  gap. to  prevent  their  being  swallowed  up  by 
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the  Spaniards,  their  enemies.  As  a  Staie^  their 
feebleness  is  ready  to  leave  them  a  prey  to  the  first 
invader.  As  a  Churchy  no  place  affords  a  more 
dreary  solitude  than  Portugal  :  nor  have  I  heard, 
or  read  of  any  effort  made,  for  ages  past,  to  intro- 
duce a  ray  of  evangelical  truth  among  them.  The 
Scriptures  are  a  book  sealed,  hid,  and  interdicted  ; 
gloomy  superstition  spreads  her  wings ;  ignorance, 
idolatry,  profligacy,  and  cruelty,  brood  beneath 
them  :  not  a  reforming  spirit  dares  murmur  a 
doubt  of  the  absurdest  dogmas,  or  a  suggestion  to 
redress  the  most  glaring  sacerdotal  abuses.  Prob- 
ably Portugal  and  her  dependencies  will  be  last 
among  the  nations  reclaimed  from  ignorance,  and 
emancipated  from  the  servitude  of  popery. 

FRANCE. 

Comparatively,  France  has  long  been  but  half 
the  subject  of  Rome  :  always  contending  for  her 
Gallican  liberties,  though  Jesuitical  influence  ob- 
tained great  sacrifices  :  yet  such  was  the  discon- 
tent, and  such  the  decisions  of  the  clergy  in  this 
kingdom,  that  some  occasion  of  fresh  provocation 
only  was  wanting  to  have  withdrawn  them  long 
since  wholly  from  the  Romish  yoke..  Nothing 
could  speak  this  language  stronger,  than  the  pro- 
posal made  by  the  famous  Dupin,  with  other  doc- 
tors of  the  Sorbonne,  to  our  Archbishop  Wake, 
for  the  union  of  the  churches  ;  An.  1720.  and 
though  the  matter  proceeded  not  to  any  formal 
treaty,  yet  the  preliminaries  which  were  mentioned 
by  the  Gallic  clergy,  as  matters  concedable,  show 
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that  the  project  was  disappointed  more  by  court 
intrigues,  and  the  fear  of  the  prime  minister,  the 
wretch  Dubois,  losinghis  cardinal's  hat,  thanlrom 
any  aversion  which  the  Gallican  Church*  rukrs 
seem  to  have  had  to  set  up  for  themselves. 

Whether  policy  or  candor  contributed  to  the 
change,  after  the  death  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
the  Protestants  met   with    milder   treatment   ia 
f  ranee  ;  their  meetings  were  connived  at  by  the 
government ;  and  where  a  malignant  bidhop  would 
have  put  the  laws  in  force  against  them,  he  was 
often  withheld  by  the  fear  of  displeasing  his  supe* 
tiors  :  and  thus  without  toleration,  nay,  in  the  fkce 
of  the  most  tyrannical  laws,  they  assembled,  and 
often  in  great  multitudes.    I  think  a  friend  of  mine, 
not  many  years  ago,  attended  their  preaching  in  a 
wood,  not  far  from  Nismes,  where  about  ten  thou* 
'  sand  were  supposed  to  be  present^  without  the  least 
interruption.      This  spirit  of  lenity  had  much  in- 
creased after  the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  a 
scheme  of  toleration  was  spoken  of,  and  generally 
approved,  before  the  late  convulsions  shook  the 
State  to  its  centre,  and  the  Churdrto  the  ground, 
and  for  a  while  destroying  all  worship,  left,  every 
man  to  his  own  religion. 

It  is  very  natural,  that  the  Protestants,  so  long 
and  grievously  oppressed,  should  lend  a  cordial 
hand  to  a  revolution,  which  must  restore  them  to 
an  equality  with  their  fellow«-citizens ;  and  that 
their  hatred  of  Rome  should  make  tliem  rejoice  in 
her  fall  :  and  if  I  may  believe  the  assurances  af 
the  emigrant  priests,  the  Jansenists  readily  took  the 
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oaths  to  government,  and  the  churches  from  whence 
they  were  expelled.  In  all  my  researches'  I  have 
never  been  able,  among  the  multitudes  I  conversed 
With,  to  meet  one  Jansenist  emigrant  priest,  though 
I  greatly  desired  it.  Probably  they  wet«  not  sorry 
to  see  their  oppressors  bumbled,  however  grieved 
th^y  might  be  in  the  event,  to  behold  all  religion 
ovjBrturned. 

As  perfect  toleration  is  said  to  be  allowed  to  all 
who  are  careful  not  to  interfere  with  government, 
I  should  hope  some  societies  of  real  Christians  still 
edify  one  another,  whilst  they  drop  a  tear  over  the 
miseries  of  their  country,  and  sigh  for  peace. 

"  The  desolations  wrought  by  republican  princi- 
ples*, as  well  as  arms,  have  been,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  principal  means  of  the  destruction  of  the  papal 
power  among  the  nations  which  the  French  have 
over-run.  In  their  own  land  the  whole  fabric  of 
popery  is  levelled,  and  hardly  nominal  and  consti* 
tutionai  bishops  remain.  Liberty  is  the  only  shrine 
professed  to  be  frequented  by  Frenchmen,  without 
perceiving  the  chains  under  which  they  groan,  the 
slaves  of  corruption,  and  the  tools  of  the  ambitious* 
But  God  will  bring  good  out  of  all  the  evil  per- 
mitted, and  a  glorious  Church  shall  come  ftirth, 
I  trust  and  pray,  from  the  furnace,  when  the  dross 
of  popery  and  superstition,  and  a  worldly  sanctu- 
ary shall  be  purged  away  "  by  the  spirit  of  judg- 
ment, and  by  the  spirit  of  burning.^^  It  is  said, 
that  three  millions  of  persons  professing  Protes- 
tantism still  remain  in  France,  though  1  should 
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think  their  numbers  exaggerated;  How  numerous 
the  Jansenists  may  be,  I  am  unacquainted  ;  they 
would  certainly  welcome  reformation.  The  ama- 
zing influx  of  foreign  Protestants,  on  a  peace,  can- 
not fail  to-be  great  :  and  if  there  be  no  dominant 
state  religion,  and  a  regular  clergy  maintained  by 
the  public  ;  or  at  least,  if  free  toleration  be  granted 
to  all,  I  have  no  doubt  the  better  half  of  the  king- 
dom, whatever  government  may  finally  be  estab- 
lished, will  continue  the  profession  of  Christianity 
under  some  form  :  and  should  even  monarchy  be 
restored  with  the  hierarchy,  the  very  state  of  the 
nation  will  probably  require  many  modifications, 
and  at  least  some  such  privileges  as  the  edict  of 
Nantz  admitted.  I  am  free  to  confess  my  appre- 
hensions, that  true  evangelical  religion  will  not  as 
yet  be  generally  that  of  France,  or  of  any  other 
country  ;  I  can  only  hope,  that  popery  may  cease 
to  have  the  ascendant,  though  tolerated  like  the 
rest,  and  suffered  to  die  a  natural,  and  not-a  violent 
death.  I  am  seeking  the  Church  of  the  First-bom, 
whose  names  are  written  in  Heaven  ;  and  1  trust  it 
will  be  found,  "  when  the  Lord  writeth  up  the 
people,  that  this  and  that  man  were  born  thae.^^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  desolate  than  the  present 
state  of  the  Church  in  France  ;  on  the  side  of  pro- 
fession of  godliness  scarcely  any  appears  ;  if  there 
be  any  real  Christianity  remaining,  it  is  concealed: 
the  torrent  still  runs  so  strong  against  all  religion. 
On  the  side  of  morals  nothing  can  be  more  deplo- 
rable. A  military  government  and  its  supporters, 
share  the  spoils  of  the  crown,  the  nobles,  and  eccle- 
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siastics ;  and  spend  with  equal  prodigality  what 
th^y  have  acquired  by  means  so  unjust.  The 
Churches  are  deserted  and  shut  up  ;  new  play- 
houses, and  places  of  entertainment,  are  opened 
and  crowded.  Divorce  is  allowed  on  the  most 
frivolous  pretexts  ;  and  thus  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage destroyed  :  the  dissolution  of  manners  pro- 
duces no  shame,  when  countenanced  by  general 
practice  and  approbation.  Republican  virtue  in 
France  is  very  different  from  the  stern,  austere, 
and  frugal  manners  of  ancient  Rome.  They  copy 
the  luxurious  Sybarites  ;  and  what  they  hold  by  a 
tenure,  probably  as  precarious  as  unjust,  they  wish 
to  employ  in  present  enjoyment :  a  few,  perhaps, 
providently  lay  up  a  hoard  for  an  evil  day.  The 
general,  established,  and  fashionable  system  evi- 
dently is,  to  live  without  God  in  the  world,  and 
eat  and  drink  because  to-morrow  they  die. 

AUSTRIA. 

AUSTRIA,  always  a  bigotted  adherent  to  the 
Romish  pontiff,  during  a  great  part  of  this  centu- 
ry, beheld  the  sceptre  swayed  by  a  woman,  who, 
though  compelled  to  support  her  tottering  author- 
ity by  Protestant  alliances,  ceased  not  her  servile 
subjection  to  ecclesiastical  superstitions.  She  was 
a  rigid  Catholic,  and  a  devotee  :  but  the  spread  of 
contagious  infidel  philosophy  penetrated  her  court, 
and  seized  upon  her  successor.  Unable,  during 
her  life-time,  to  take  any  steps,  as  she  was  too 
jealous  of  her  authority  to  permit  interposition, 
Joseph,  her  son,  meditated  designs  to  be  executed 
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the  moment  of  her  decease.  Emulous  of  the  fame 
of  the  great  Frederick,  the  rival  and  plunderer  of 
his  house,  he  planned  conquests  over  his  Ottoman 
neighbours,  and  the  spoil  of  the  useless  convents. 
His  violent  reforms  convulsed  his  distant  provin- 
ces. Having  destroyed  the  barrier  towns,  and 
suppressed  many  of  the  religious  houses,  he  ruined 
his  own  defences,  whilst  he  alienated  the  aflfections 
of  his  bigotted  subjects.  The  spirit  of  revok  fol- 
lowed. Disappointment  broke  his  spirits  ;  his 
health  suffered  in  his  Turkish  campaigns,  and  he 
fell  the  martyr  to  his  own  ambitious  projects  ; 
leaving  the  Netherlands  in  a  state  of  convu/sion, 
preparative  to  all  the  miseries  to  which  they  have 
since  been  exposed. 

Yet  Rome  severely  suffered.  The  suppliant  Pope 
visited  the  infidel  Emperor,  in  hopes  to  obtain  by 
intreaty,  what  he  could  no  longer  command  by 
anathemas.  He  came  too  late  :  the  day  of  his 
influence  was  passed  with  the  mother  : — the  son 
v¥as,a  papist  of  a  different  reUgion  ;  and  chose  to 
putsue  hi^  own  purposes,  very  unconcerned  about 
the  interests  of  the  Church.  So  the  old  man  re- 
turned as  he  came.  1  am  not  certain  whether  he 
left  his  benediction  or  his  malediction  behind  him. 
To  Joseph  they  would  have  been  exactly  of  the 
same  import.  But  these  things  loosened  the  foun- 
dations of  papal  authority.  Despised,  and  without 
influence,  the  Pope  silently  submitted,  and  Austria 
paid  him-only  such  respect  as  suited  her  own  in- 
terest or  inclination.  Thus  every  whcrfe  the  bands 
of  allegiance  were  broken  ;  and  if  true  religion 
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found  no  protection,   the  Pontiff  sunk  into  con- 
tempt, though  popery  remained. 

POLAND. 

THIS  great  kingdom  once  dubsisted^  subject  to 
the  papal  dominion.  It  hath  ceased  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  nations.  Poland,  long  the  prey 
to  ambitious  competitors  for  an  elective  sove- 
reignty, hath  fallen  into  the  claws  of  three  eagles, 
that  have  divided  the  spoil  between  them.  For 
this  sovereignty,  Augustus  of  Saxony,  basely  bar- 
tered his  religion,  and  with  the  throne  of  Poland 
annexed  to  his  hereditary  dominions,  hoped  to 
transmit  them  together  to  his  family.  The  popery 
remains — the  throne  is  lost.  Are  they  ashamed 
to  return  again  to  the  Protestant  pale,  since  iheir 
heads  have  ceased  to  wear  a  crown  ? 

In  the  treaty  of  Oliva,  guaranteed  by  the  adjoin- 
ing powers,  the  Poles  admitted  the  toleration  of 
dissidents  of  all  denominations.  The  most  numer- 
ous body  of  these  was  of  the  Greek  Church,  though 
there  were  many  of  other  communions,  Lutherans, 
and  reformed.  Even  the  Jews  in  np  small  number 
found  protection  in  Poland  :  but  the  dominant 
religion  remained  popish,  always  insolent,  and 
often  oppressive.  Intestine  divisions,  bred  by 
ambition,  rent  the  land.  A  patriot  king,  labouring 
to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  liberty,  was  unable  to 
controul  the  spirit  of  Polish  licentiousness.  The 
intrigues  of  traitors  to  their  country  first  ravaged 
the  provinces,  and  then  called  in  aid  from  those 
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who  only  meant  to  carve  for  themselves.     The  ina- 
bility to  resist  these  intruding  neighbours  became 
evident,  from  the  first  partition  of  the  country. 
The   remainder   rested   not  long  an   independent 
sovereignty.  The  three  mighty  monarchs  of  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  agreed  to  divide  the  whole 
between  thtm  for  the  good  of  the  people^  dethroned 
the  worthy  Poniatowski,  and  parcelled  oujt  his  do- 
minions according  to  their  several  conveniences 
and  contiguity.      An  act  the  most  unprincipled, 
the  most  atrocious,  and  such  as  never  was  com- 
mitted by   the  most  infamous  robber  which  the 
gallows  ever  bore  :  but  they  were  emperors  and 
kings,  and  to  suspect  their  justice,  would  be  treason 
against  their  majesties.    Religion  could  be  no  ob- 
ject of  theirs  ;    and  so,  eventually,  the  cause  of 
God  and   truth  was  benefited  by  their  ambition. 
Popery  no  longer  possessed  the  power,  or  revenues, 
which  could  make  it  formidable.      Each  sovereign 
took  what  he  lihed,  an9  only  left  such  a  provision 
for  religious  worship  as  his  own  liberality  allowed. 
Toleration  was  a  necessary  consequence.      A  Pro- 
testant and  a  Greek  must  prevent  their  subjects 
from  the  oppressions  of  popery  ;  and  a  Catholic 
monarch    himself   was    compelled,    politically   to 
afford  the  same  indulgence,  that  he  might  not  lose 
the  Protestants  or  Greeks,  who  could  so  easily  have 
taken  refuge  with  their  neighbours  and  country- 
men.     Thus  the  earth  helped  the  woman.      No 
more  money  went  to  Rome — no  more  dominion 
could  she   exercise.      They   who  had   seized   the 
lands,  chose  themselves  to  exercise  the  supremacy. 
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Thus  Poland  became  lost  to  Rome  is  a  kingdom  of 
its  dependence  ;  and  the  subjects,  barring  the  na- 
tional injustice  committed,  became  certainly  capa- 
ble of  enjoying  more  happiness  and  religious  liberty 
than  ever  before.  I  am  considering  the  real  Church 
of  God  as  the  desirable  object,  and  as  such,  hope 
that  much  has  been  gained  by  the  subjugation  of 
Poland  :  and,  that  in  the  great  system  of  true  reli- 
gion, this  event  may  be  reckoned  among  those 
which  are  auspicious ;  as  casting  down  the  barriers 
of  papal  power  and  persecution,  and  opening  a 
freer  course  for  the  word  of  God,  where  it  may  run 
and  be  glorified. 

GERMANY. 

THE  princes  and  prelates  of  the  popish  commu- 
nion, true  to  their  principles,  during  a  great  part 
of  this  century,  continued  to  oppress  and  harrass 
their  Protestant  subjects,  and  to  compel  numerous 
emigrations.  Such  were  the  poor  Palatins^  whom 
our  hospitable  land  received  ;  and  the  SaltzburgherSy 
who  found  an  asylum  in  Holland,  and  Prussia,  and 
other  countries  around  them.  Will  men,  will  those 
professing  the  name  of  Christians,  forever  bite  and 
devour  one  another  ?  Shall  bigotry,  blind  to  its 
own  interest,  glut  its  malice  by  murdering  its  best 
subjects  ?  But  remonstrance  is  vain,  where  popery, 
only  intent  on  furious  conversions,  will  hear  no 
reply,  but  turn  or  burn.  Yet,  in  the  progress  of 
years,  a  gentler  spirit  hath  entered  ;  the  increase  of 
knowledge,  and  the  philosophic  influence  diffused, 
have  rendered  men  more  tolerant,  if  not  more  re- 
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ligious  :  they  arc  become  wiser,  if  not  better ;  and 
for  some  time  have  ceased  so  bitterly  to  goad  those 
whom  it  ought  to  have  been  their  first  care  to 
cherish.  Matters  are»  indeed,  just  now  wonder- 
fully embroiled  ;  in  the  present  sinking  state  of  the 
Church  of  Rome»  it  is  more  than  probable,  tliat 
Germany  will  see  some  of  its  Catholic  episcopats' 
exchanged  for  temporal  principalities  ;  and  not 
impossible  but  that  the  matters  of  rehgion  may  be 
put  out  of  the  question  ;  and  the  bishoprics  own 
subjection  to  Protestant  princes  :  and  if  this  aher* 
ation  of  governors  introduce  a  more  general  tolera* 
tion,  and  the  banishment  of  persecution  for  con- 
science sake,  that  is  all  which  true  religion  seeks 
or  wishes,  and  the.  Church  of  Christ  will  be  so  far 
advantaged. 

On  the  whole,  from  this  review  of  the  Romish 
Church,  and  the  particular  members  of  which  it  is 
composed,  I  think  it  evidently  appears,  that  the 
cause  of  God  an^  truth  lias  wonderfully  advanced 
in  the  general  scale  of  the  nations,  owing  subjec- 
tion  to,  or  rather  in  union  with,  Rome.  Her 
power  is  weakened,  her  riches  dissipated,  her  sub- 
jects diminished,  and  her  fall,  I  hope,  approaching. 
When  this  desireable  event  shall  be  consummated, 
he  only  knows,  who  sitteth  on  the  throne,  rides  in 
the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THE  GREEK   AND   EASTERN   CHURCHES. 


.T, 


HE  very  little  communication  which  subsists 
between  Europe  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Otto- 
man  Empire,  affords  few  materials  for  the  history 
of  the  Greek  Church  ;  which^  sunk  into  servitude 
and  oppression  under  the  Ottoman  yokp,  and  cov- 
ered with  ignorance,  hardly  lifts  its  head  to  obser- 
vation. Yet,  notwithstanding  its  inferiority,  this 
body  refuses  to  coalesce  with  Rome,  and  obsti- 
nately repulses  all  efforts  of  subjugation  :  nor  has 
that  all-grasping  see  been  more  successful  with  the 
Nestoriane  and  Monophysites,  who  steadily  main- 
tain their  independence,  both  of  Rome,  and  of 
Constantinople.  In  the  humiliating  circumstances 
of  these  Christians,  little  efforts  can  be  hoped,  such 
as  distinguished  them  formerly  in  the  extension  of 
the  Christian  pale.  Yet  it  must  be  noted,  that  the 
number  of  Christians  collectively  under  the  Otto- 
man government  is  still  immense ;  and  though 
squeezed  and  drained  by  the  Turkish  Bashaws,  as 
indeed  are  all  the  other  subjects,  yet  they  are  allow- 
ed the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  their  religion* 
and  Churches.  And  if  you  would  judge  by  the 
proverb,  **  as  merry  as  a  Greek,"  which  is  said  to 
be  their  natural  disposition  to  this  day,  they  con- 
trive to  bear  their  burdens  without  losing  their 
Vol.  II.  /  a—U 
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vivacity.  During  the  late  commotions  and  furious 
attack  of  the  Russians  on  the  Turkish  empire,  they 
found  cordial^  assistance  from  the  Greeks,  in  the 

.Morea,  who  would  have  rejoiced  to  have  seen  their 
reliction  triumphant.  And  the  same  was  said  of 
tlie  Cophts  in  Egypt,  that  they  wished  to  have  wjel- 
corned  them  there  ;  and  had  the  famous  Ali  Bey 
been  supported  in  his  rebellion,  the  consequences 
to  the  Ottoman  empire  might  have  been  more  fatal : 
as  it  was,  after  many  a  disastrous  conflict,  and 
parting  with  vast  provinces  contiguous  to  Russia, 

'  as  the  price  of  peace,  Greece  and  the  Isles  of  the 
Archipelago,  where  the  Russian  fleet  rode  trium- 
phant, were  abandoned  ;  the  poor  Greeks  returned 
to  the  house  of  their  prison,  and  their  dream  of 
halcyon  days  vanished.  From  all  that  can  be  col- 
lected of  those  whom  war  or  curiosity  have  led  to 
visit  these  regions,  the  state  of  religion  among  them 
is  miserably  low  ;  reduced  to  superstitious  forms 
and  observances  ;  and  the  papas  or  priests  little 
better  informed  than  the  people. 

In  Egypt  the  same  ignorance  prevails,  and  the 
same  depression  :  yet  they  have  still  Churches  and 
and  monasteries  preserved  inviolate.  Their  pover- 
ty probably  is  their  best  protection. 

All  attempts  to  carry  the  Gospel  into  Abyssinia 
have  failed,  as  we  have  mentioned  ;  and  the  last 
embassy  planned  at  Rome  proved  as  ineflfectual  as 
all  the  former.  Even  the  Moravian  brethren,  those 
indefatigable  servants  of  the  heathen,  were  unable 
to  effect  that  design ;  and  after  abortive  efforts, 
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were  compelled  to  return  to  Grand  Cairo  :  from 
whence,  by  leave  of  the  patriarch,  they  visited  the 
Cophts  at  Behrusser,  and  formed  a  small  society, 
that  was  very  hopeful  :  but  the  intestine  divisions 
and  conflicts  in  the  year  1783,  drove  them  from 
the  country,  and  compelled  their  return  to  Europe, 

One  entertaining  and  adventurous  traveller  of 
our  own,  alone  has  penetrated  the  country,  and 
returned  to  tell  the  story,  as  maveUous  in  many 
instances,  as  bearing  authentic  marks  of  truth. 
The  motly  Christianity  still  practised  among  the 
Abyssinians,  will  hardly  be  admitted  to  deserve 
that  appellation.  As  to  any  thing  which  has  the 
semblance  of  spiritual  religion^  it  seems  unknown. 
Savage  in  manners,  cruel,  involved, in  perpetual 
contests,  they  scarcely  maintain  any  profession 
worth  the  name  of  godliness,  though  abundant  in 
superstition :  and  their  jealousy  of  strangers  is  so 
great,  and  the  danger  of  visiting  them  so  imminent, 
that  few  will  be  ever  tempted  to  tread  in  Bruce's 
steps.  His  medical  skill  procured  him  favor ;  and 
he  claims  to  have  accomplished  the  object  of  his 
journey,  the  discovery  of  the  fountain  head  of  the 
Nile.  Shall  an  object  like  that,  however,  engage 
such  perseverance  and  zeal  ;  and  shall  not  the 
greater  objects  of  the  everlasting  Gospel  awaken 
some  adventurous  spirits  once  more  to  tempt  the 
daagers  of  the  desert  ;  and  seek  to  revive  the  re^ 
membrance  of.  Him,  who  was  early  known,  and 
obeyed  even  in  Abyssinia?  Surely  yet  there  h 
hope. 
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In  number  of  churches,  Bruce  says,  no  country 
can  equal  them.  Every  great  hian  cancels  his 
crimes  by  building  one  in  his  life  time,  or  by 
leaving  a  sum  for  that  purpose  at  his  death  :  and 
every  field  of  battle  has  an  erection  by  the  conque* 
ror  to  celebrate  his  victory.  The  number  of  eccie-* 
siastics  is  considerable,  as  may  be  supposed,  and 
there  are  many  monasteries,  but  the  buildings  are 
far  from  magnificent.  The  Churches  are  thatched, 
and  round,  and  the  summit  -a  cone.  They  are  sup- 
ported on  wooden  pillars,  with  the  roof  projecting 
to  form  a  covered  walk.  They  are  full  of  wretched 
pictures,  but  no  image,  nor  any  thing  embossed,  is 
permitted  within  :  circumcision  and  many  other 
Jewish  rites,  are  in  use  among  the  Abyssinians. 
The  sacrament  is  administered  in  both  kinds ;  and 
the  gospels  read  through  once  a  year  in  the  service. 
The  superior  is  called  A  buna  ;  but  their  ignorance, 
bigotry,  and  superstition  are  equal  to  any  part  of 
the  Greek  Church,  and  probably  greater.  The 
Romish  missionaries  have  been  so  rudely  treated, 
and  the  difiiculty  of  penetrating  the  country  is  so 
great,  that  they  will  hardly  attempt  it  again. 

THE  RUSSIAN  CHURCH 

Exhibits  an  immense  body,  and  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  to  extend  her  bounds  through 
Siberia  to  the  sea  of  Okotsk  and  Oonalaska  ;  and 
to  the  opposite  coasts  of  America,  have  carried  the 
Greek  ceremonies  to  these  vastly  distant  regions, 
as  well  as  to  the  Tartars  soutliward,  and  to  the 
Samoiedes  in  the  north.     But  this  hath  been  done 
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by  the  ambition  of  a  Catharine  to  extend  her  do- 
minion, rather  than  with  any  missionary  zeal  to 
spr&id  the  knowledge  of  Christianity.  As  yet  the 
state  of  that  country,  however  increasing  in  acqui- 
sitions of  knowledge  and  civilization,  affords  no 
remarkable  specimens,  of  which  at  least  I  am  in- 
formed, of  eminent  religion.  Their  worship  and 
ceremonies  are  full  of  superstition,  and  the  mere 
performance  of  their  ritual  is  all  their  devotion. 
The  noted  intemperance  of  priests  and  people 
speaks  a  very  low  state  of  religious  practice.  They 
are  hardly  yet  emerging  from  barbarism,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  capitals  ;  and  not  a  little  of  their 
ancient  paganism  mingles  with  their  Christianity. 

The  Roskolniki  formerly  mentioned,  or  as  they 
now  call  themselves  the  Starovertzi^  or  believers 
according  to  the  old  faith,  are  a  numerous  body, 
especially  in  Siberia,  among  the  Mow  Cossacks, 
and  in  many  of  the  southern  parts  of  Asia.  W  ith 
them  PugatschefF,  who  gave  such  an  alarm  to 
Catharine  11.  tookrefnge  :  and  their  past  sufferings 
from  the  dominant  Church,  and  rooted  aversion  to 
the  established  Hierarchy  and  ceremonies,  led  them 
to  be  his  most  zealous  partisans.  They  have  bish- 
ops and  priests  among  them,  who  baptise  and 
minister  the  communion,  but  as  they  have  suffered 
so  much,  and  are  still  persecuted,  they  are  obliged 
as  much  as  possible  to  conceal  themselves.  Of 
their  discipline  and  principles,  I  have  found  no 
explicit  account,  though  1  should  augur  well  of 
them,  if  the  relation  before  me  is  to  be  depended 
upon,  that  the  hordes  of  Cossacks  are  extremely 
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bigoted  to  pure  orthodoxy.  I  confess  I  have  some 
suspicions,  this  majr  mean  a  very  different  idea 
from  that  affixed  to  it  in  the  History  of  the  Church 
we  have  been  describing.  However,  the  courage 
of  one  of  their  priests  named  Toraa  deserves  obser- 
vation. He  went  to  Moscow,  and  boldly  preached 
against  the  invocation  of  saints.  Being  threatened 
by  the  clergy,  his  zeal  fired  him  to  take  an  axe, 
and  entering  a  Church,  to  hew  in  pieces  the  ima- 
ges of  St.  Alexius  and  the  Virgin.  He  was  seized 
and  condemned,  first  to  have  his  right  hand  con- 
sumed in  the  fire,  and  afterwards  to  be  burnt  alive. 
A  sentence  which  he  suffered  with  the  most  sedate 
fortitude,  continuing  in  the  flames  to  testify  against 
the  abuses  of  the  dominant  church. 

In  the  Greek  communion  the  same  bigoted 
hatred  of  all  who  differ  from  them  appears, as  in 
the  Romish,  and  the  priests  would  gladly  perse- 
cute, if  the  liberality  and  good  sense  of  the  differ- 
ent successive  monarchs,  and  particularly  of  the 
last  infamous  and  infidel,  though  wise  and  politic 
woman,  had  not  made  it  a  maxim  of  government 
to  tolerate  all  religions ;  and  to  invite  into  their 
vast,  but  thinly  peopled  dominions,  persons  of  all 
denominations. 

This  hath  eventually  opened  a  door  for  the  en- 
trance of  evangelical  truth.  Several  settlements  of 
German  Protestants  have  been  ^tablished  on  the 
Wolga.  A  Church  of  Moravian  brethren  hath  been 
formed  at  Sarepta,  near  Astrachan,  with  a  view  to 
a  mission  among  the  Calmucks.      Finding  their 
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attempts  ineffectual,  they  have  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  their  German  brethren,  who  were  not  very 
fer  distant  from  them,  with  happier  auspices.  By 
their  means  several  evangelical  Lutheran  Ministers 
have  been  settled  among  the  colonists,  and  societies 
formed  of  real  Christians,  adorning  the  doctrine  of 
God  our  Saviour,  by  their  exemplary  conversation. 

A  more  successful  efibrt  hath  also  been  made  by 
these  zealous  brethren  in  Livonia,  and  the  adjacent 
islands  in  the  Baltic,  under  the  Russian  govern- 
ment. Societies  have  there  been  established,  in 
fellowship  with  the  Moravians,  and  attended  by 
them,  though  not  separated  from  the  Lutheran 
communion,  but  remaining  under  their  own  pas- 
tors ;  and  these  are  said  to  amount  tq  twenty 
thousand  persons. 

I  hope  more  at  large  to  detail  in  its  place  the 
labpurs  and  success  of  these  faithful  servants  of  our 
Saviour  throughout  the  world.  Though  not  join- 
ed with  them  in  church  order,  and  differing  in 
some  sentiments  of  religious  truth,  I  feel  myself 
bound,  from  near  forty  years  acquaintance  with 
many  of  the  brethren,  to  speak  of  those  whom  I 
have  known,  as  men  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  truly  devoted  to  the  work  and  service 
of  our  crucified  Lord.  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
of  the  unfaithful  reports  of  a  Rimius,  excluded 
from  their  society  for  immorality  ;  as  of  a  War- 
burton,  a  Lavington,  and  the  translator  of  Mo- 
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sheiiD,   ^ho  have  adopted  the  calumnies  of   so 
prejudiced  an  accuser.* 

With  peculiarities,  perhaps  some  of  them  excep- 
tionable, yet  admitting  no  such  impure  ideas  as  these 
men  have  imputed  to  them,  the  more  the  principles 
of  the  brethren  are  truly  known,  and  the  more  inti- 
mately their  lives  are  scrutinized,  the  more  will 
they  be  acknowledged  among  the  few  faithful  who 
follow  the  Lamb  of  God  in  the  regeneration. 

The  Russian  Church  has  led  me  into  this  di- 
gression ;  within  whose  precincts  I  can  find  no 
object  on  which  I  am  able  to  dwell  with  such 
complacence  as  on  the  labours  of  the  Moravian 
brethren.  They  seem  to  afford  the  only  plea^Ving 
specimens  of  that  spiritual  Christianity  which  is 
the  subject  of  these  enquiries.  From  the  Greek 
Church  also  the  brethren  derive  their  origin  ;  though 
having  revived  from,  the  lowest  state  of  decay 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Lutherans,  and  most  corres- 
ponding in  religious  opinions,  with  the  confession 
of  Augsburgh,  wtth  them  they  will  most  properly 
be  classed,  and  come  under  consideration  in  the 
next  chapter. 


*  I  am  informed  that  the  impure  and  uialignant  note  inferted  by  the 
tranOator  of  Mofhetro,  againft  tht  brethrtn^  in  his  <^cle(iaf!ica1  hiftory,  he 
would  from  conviction  of  its  injuflice,  have  expunged  :  tmt  the  copy  being 
shown  to  the  author  of  tk*  divine  UgaUon,  the  bishop  engaged  him  to  let 
it  fland,  and  there  it  remains,  a  monument  of  the  bitternels,  bigotry,  aii4 
falfehood  of  thefe  accufcn  of  the  brethren. 
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Chapter  v. 


THE   LUTHERAN   CHURCH* 


HE  treaty  of  Westphalia  had  placed  the  Lu- 
theran cause  on  so  solid  a  basis,  as  could  not  easily 
be  shaken.  An.  1648.  Peace  and  security  pro- 
duced a  too  common  effect,  declension.  Their 
Church  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  same 
doctrines  and  established  formularies  ;  it  used  the 
same  ceremonies,  and  nominally  supported  the 
same  discipline  ;  but  awful  departures  from  both, 
marked  how  much  under  the  same  name  the  reality 
of  religion  may  be  changed,  without  its  being 
generally  perceiVed.  OflFenders  against  morals 
were  pretty  nearly  over-looked,  and  the  supe- 
rior ranks  in  life  raised  above  submission  to  any 
ecclesiastical  censure.  Nor  were  the  ministers 
themselves  very  ready  to  give  the  faithful  rebuke, 
much  less  to  denounce  the  rebellious.  Those  who 
defied  their  pastors,  and  could  defend  themselves 
by  wealth,  influence  and  interest,  had  nothing  to 
apprehend  ;  and  as  Mosheim  remarked,  all  ecclesi- 
astical restraint  of  offenders  lost  its  power,  and 
they  triumphed  in  impunity:  The  doctrine  also 
professed  and  subscribed  as  from  the  beginning, 
iinderwent  a  very  considerable  change  in  the  minds 
of  the  professors ;  among  whom  the  progress  of 
philosophy  had  been  great  ;  and  who  adopted  the 
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more  fashionable,  and  miscalled  rational  dwiniiy. 
The  doctrines  of  free  grace  y  of  justi/icaiion  by  faith 
alone,  and  predestination^  required  too  much  impli- 
cit credit,  and  too  little  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion, and  metaphysical  reasoning  to  suit  the  wise 
men  of  that  day.  The  diflFerence  between  Luther 
on  the  Galatians,  and  the  sermons  and  expositions 
of  modern  Lutherans,  pretty  nearly  resembled  those 
of  our  own  divines,  compared  with  the  thirty-nine 
articles,  and  the  assembly's  catechism. 

The  Pietists  at  Halle,  with  professor  Franck  at 
their  head,  continued  to  maintain  much  of  the  life 
of  true  religion  ampng  them,  and  some,. educated 
there,  spread  the  savour  of  divine  grace  through 
different  parts  of  Germany.  They  encountered 
much  opposition  from  their  bigoted,  pharisaical  or 
philosophical  brethren,  and  were  exposed  to  much 
obloquy  for  their  rigid  maxims,  and  resolute  rejec- 
tion of  all  unhallowed  conformity  to  the  manners 
and  amusements  of  a  wicked  world.  But  as  the 
century  advanced,  the  fervor  of  pietism  abated,  and 
'  iniquity  abounding,  the  love  oi  many  waxed  cold. 
The  general  body  of  the  Lutheran  Church  sunk  into 
a  Laodicean  state,  and  all  their  zeal  was  expended 
on  maintaining  the  forms  and  formula  of  Luther- 
anism  instead  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Many 
ranked  high  as  profound  scholars,  and  indefatigable 
students,  and  were  more  distinguished  by  scientific 
attainments,  than  for  vigorous  eflForts  to  preach  and 
teach  Jesus  Christ.  The  infidel  philosophy  had 
too  generally  diff^used  its  fatal  miasmata,  and  in- 
fected the  mass  of  literati ;  tlie  nobles,  who  looked 
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down  on  the  vulgar  herd  ;  the  professors  of  law 
and  physic  ;  and  the  army,  who  prided  themselves 
on  their  rejection  of  educational  prejudices,  and 
thought  it  a  proof  of  superior  attainment,  to  be 
wise  above  what  was  written. 

This  spreading  contagion  received  especial  ac- 
tivity under  the  patronage  of  the  famous,  or  infa- 
mous Frederic,  the  greats  in  infidelity.  Other 
sovereigns  were  proud  to  resemble  him  ;  the  men 
of  the  most  atheistical  cast  became  the  admired 
oracles  of  the  age.  From  this  spawn,  crawled  forth 
the  new  sects  of  Weishaupt  and  Kant,  with  their 
illumines,  avowing  their  object  to  extirminate  the 
Christian  name  and  worship  ;  and  terrifying  man- 
kind with  the  monsters  bred  from  this  hebridous 
race  of  Philosophers  and  Theosophists. 

Robison  and  Baruel  have  followed  them  into 
their  lurking  holes,  and  unveiled  some  of  their 
mysteries  and  anarchical  designs  to  cover  the  earth 
with  revolutions  and  bloodshed  :  not  that  I  think 
so  much  of  the  mischief  done,  is  to  be  imputed  to 
them,  as  these,  suppose.  Allowing  them  all  possi- 
ble malignity,  their  power  could  not  reach  the 
extent  these  authors  have  suggested  ;  nor  were 
many  of  the  persons  on  whom  Baruel  pours  out  his 
vials  of  wrath,  deserving  his  censures.  Too  par- 
tial to  his  Jesuit  friends,  he  would  avenge  their 
quarrel  ;  and  by  endeavouring  to  prove  too  much, 
weakens  the  force  of  his  own  arguments.  Mon- 
tesquieu assuredly  ranks  on  a  very  different  line 
from  Roiisscau  ;  and  Necker  and  Tiirgot  deserve 
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not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  pests  of  mankind — 
but  popery  is  popery  still,  under  all  its  humiliations. 

Yet  the  Lord  had  not  forsaken  the  earth,  nor 
left  his  truth  without  witnesses.  Some  preserved 
the  purity  of  the  faith  amidst  the  too  genera! 
apostacy .  In  different  parts  of  Germany,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark,  were  found  pastors  after  the  great 
Shepherd's  mind,  who  fed  the  flock  of  Christ  with 
the  sincere  milk  of  the  word.  And  though,  as  the 
century  advanced,  the  light  of  truth  grew  more 
obscure,  and  the  cause  of  Christ  seenieJ  much  to 
decay,  of  late,  symptoms  of  happy  revival  have 
appeared  in  various  parts,  and  the  daring  front  of 
barefaced  infidelity  has  roused  the  dormant  zeal  of 
many  to  lift  up  the  standard  of  the  cross  against 
the  floods  of  impiety. 

Among  those  peculiarly  distinguished  for  their 
Chribtian  zeal,  one  choice  body  of  confessors  of  the 
evangelical  doctrines,  has  arisen  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  ;  and,  from  small  beginnings 
growing  into  eminence  of  excellence,  claims  a  par- 
ticular mention.  No  name  of  professing  Protestants 
jn  our  day,  has  displayed  more  fervent  zeal  for  the' 
Lamb  of  God  ;  and  the  characteristic  principles  of 
Christianity,  as  connected  with  his  blood-shedding 
for  us,  than  the  Moravian  Brethren.  Under  a 
long  series  of  persecution  and  oppression,  from  the 
bigotry  of  popery,  they  had  been  reduced  to  the 
lowest  ebb  of  misery,  and  the  few  scattered  rem- 
nants of  that  name  seemed  fast  approaching  to  ut- 
ter extinction,  when,  from  the  dust  of  death,  the 
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Moravian  Church  sprang,  as  the  fabled  pliGenix 
from  her  ashes,  and  acquiring  fresh  splendor  from 
the  flames,  went  forth  to  call  back  their  Lutheran 
brethren  to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  to  the  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  revelation,  and  to  a  life  of  greater 
purity  than  was  generally  in  vogue.  They  met, 
as  will  be  the  case  with  all  who  rise  up  to  witness 
against  a  wicked  world  that  its  deeds  are  darkness, 
many  an  abuser :  and  if  the  charges  laid  against 
them  were  to  be  implicitly  received,  they  would 
become  objects  of  horror  and  aversion,  instead  of 
living  witnesses  for  the  Christian  doctrine.  Hap- 
pily they  are  now  better  known,  and  their  enemies 
are  found  liars.  Mistakes  were  magnified  into 
crimes,  and  expressions  ill  understood,  received  an 
interpretation  the  very  reverse  of  what  the  brethren 
intended  ;  nor  is  it  needful  to  vindicate  peculiari- 
ties in  their  discipline,  which  have  given  the  han- 
dle of  abuse  and  ridicule  to  their  maligners.  It  is 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  in  the  great  fundamentals 
of  Christianity,  they  have  displayed  a  zeal  to  pro- 
mote the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ, 
which  hath  produced  the  happiest  effects,  not  only 
in  Europe,  but  throughout  the  world.  In  their 
lives  and  conversations,  those  who  have  known 
them  best,  without  having  formed  any  union  with 
them  as  a  Church,  will  acknowledge  that  they  are 
not  only  blameless,  and  harmless,  but  eminently 
exemplary.  Let  us  give  therefore  honour  where 
honour  is  due,  and  never  suffer  prejudice  to  mis- 
represent any  denomination  of  our  truly  Christian 
brethren,  because  they  gather  not  with  us. 
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The  state  of  the  Moravian  Church  in  the  present 
century,  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the  happy- 
revival  of  evangelical  religion  ;  and  justly  claims  a 
niche  in  that  temple  of  the  living  God,  which  is 
the  object  of  our  present  survey. 

An.  1722.  Dispersed,  distressed,  reduced  to  the 
lowest  ebb,  overwhelmed  by  the  persecutions  of 
popery  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and   Silesia,  under 
the  bigot  Austrians,  the  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  century  Had  nearly  disap- 
peared, and  their  light  seemed  ready  to  be  put  out 
in  Israel :  but  few  men  were  left,  and  they  of  little 
estimation  in  this  world  ;  and  no  where  could  they 
find  rest  or  establishment.    In  this  extremity,  three 
or  four  poor  families,  under  the  spiritual  superin- 
tendence of  that  venerable  man  of  God,  Christian- 
David,  migrated  from  Moravia  into  upper  Lusa- 
tia,  in  search  of  some  sequestered  corner  of  the 
earth,  where,  hid  from  popish  persecution,  they 
might  worship  God  our  Saviour  in  peace  and  purity. 
At  the  village  of  BerthelsdorfF,  belonging  to  the 
since  well-known  Count  Zinzendorff,  they  met 
from  his  steward,  Heizt,  an  hospitable  reception. 
The  Count  himself  was  at  the  court  of  Dresden  ; 
but,  on  being  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  emi- 
grants, he  gave  orders  to  encourage  them  ;   they 
were  assisted  to  build  cottages  for  their  families, 
and  some  uncultivated  lands  were  allotted  to  them, 
which  their  industry  soon  rendered  productive. 

The  Count  himself,   with  his  relation  Baron 
Watteville,  had  been  educated  at  the  university 
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of  Halle  ;  and  very  early  imbibed  a  happy  tincture 
of  the  Pietism  long  retained  in  that  seminary.  The 
manners  of  the  refugees  were  so  congenial  with  his 
own,  as  to  engage  his  fostering  affection  ;  this 
drew  others  of  the  same  fraternity  to  join  their 
brethren  ;  and  a  new  village  arose,  called  Hem- 
huth,  the  cradle  of  the  reviving  Church  of  the  Mo- 
ravians, whose  increase  hath  been  since  so  blessed, 
and  for  which  the  heathen  especially  shall  pi-aiae 
Him,  who  can  produce  the  greatest  effects  by  in* 
struments  the  most  apparently  feeble  and  inad- 
equate. 

Under  the  patronage  of  Count  Zinzendorff,  and 
his  worthy  pastor,  Rothe,  the  infant  colony  con- 
tinued to  prosper,  and  spread  its  branches  through 
Germany,  Denmark,  Holland,  England,  and 
America.  The  Count  himself,  a  zealous  Lutheran, 
at  first  desired  they  would  unite  with  the  establish- 
ed Church  at  Berthelsdorff :  but  the  brethren  pre- 
ferred adherence  to  their  ancient  regimen.  Finding 
himself  unable  to  prevail  with  them  to  recede  from 
their  own  form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  he, 
after  much  deliberation  agreed,  that  they  should 
observe  the  Moravian  ritual :  and  though  he  him- 
self continued  in  communion  with  the  Lutheran 
Church  to  his  dying  day,  he  consented,  with  Baron 
Watteville,  to  be  appointed  to  the  presidence  of 
their  afiairs,  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  conjunction 
with  the  elders  of  the  congregation,  as  their  coun- 
cil and  associates. 
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Thefollawing  sketch  of  the  nature  of  the  Church 
order  among  the  brethren,  is  ajl  my  limits  can 
admit 

Supreme  in  all  the  unity  of  the  brethren^  \s  the 
GENERAL  SYNOD :  Consisting  of  deputies  from  ail 
the  congregations,  with  tl^e  bishops,  and  elders, 
the  inspectors  of  Churches,  and  certain  laymen. 

By  this  synod,  the  elders'  conference  ischo* 
sen,  for  the  direction  of  all  matters,  during  the 
intervals  of  the  session  of  the  synod  :  To  this  all  arc 
subject — bishops,  elders,  labourers,  and  tvery  in- 
dividual in  close  Church  union  with  the  brethren. 

The  bishops  are  chosen  by  lot,  out  of  a  number 
proposed  by  the  conference  for  the  office.  They 
claim  no  superiority,  nor  exercise  any  jurisdiction, 
but  as  empowered  and  directed  by  the  Elders*  Con* 
ference.  They  have  no  fixed  diocese  or  district, 
but  remove  from  place  to  place,  as  stationed  or 
3ent  by  the  Cmfhrence. 

The  peculiar  office  of  bishops  is  to  ordain  bish- 
ops, elders,  and  labourers  at  home,  and  among  the 
heathen ;  such  as  being  approved  by  the  Elders' 
Conference  as  candidates,  are  by  the  lot  selected. 
These  also  preach,  visit  the  congregations,  regulate 
their  aflfairs,  and  encourage  the  labourers,  and  all 
the  holy  brethren. 

Deacons  and  deaconnesses  visit,  attend  arid  care 
for  the  sick  and  poor  of  each  congregation  of  the 
different  sexes. 
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They  have  wconomies  or  chmr  houses^  where  they 
live  together  in  community.  The  single  men,  and 
single  women,  widows,  and  widowers  apart,  each 
under  the  superintendence  of  elderly  persons  of 
their  own  class.  In  these  houses,  every  person 
who  is  able,  and  has  not  an  independent  support, 
labours  in  their  own  occupation,  and  contribuces' 
a  stipulated  sum  for  their  maintenance.  They 
live  thus  at  a  less  expence  and  more  comfortably^ 
than  they  could  have  done  separately  ;  besides  the 
singular  advantages  of  mutual  communion,  and 
daily  worship. 

The  children  of  each  sex  are  educated  with  pe- 
culiar care,  by  brethren  and  sisters  appointed  for 
that  service  :  their  object  is  to  preserve  them  from 
the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world,  and  to  prevent 
as  much  as  passible  the  knowledge  of  evil  from 
ever  reaching  their  eyes  or  ears.  Trained  up  un- 
der discipline,  from  their  tenderest  years,  their 
subjection  to  their  superiors  and  elders  is  singular, 
and  appears  particularly  striking  in  their  nUssiom 
and  marriages.  j 

In  the  former,  those  who  have  offered  themselves  / 
on  the  service,  and  are  approved  as  candidates, 
wait  their  several  calls,  referring  themselves  entirely  / 
to  the  decision   of  the  lot ;  and  I  believe  never 
hesitate  when  that  hath  decided  the  place  of  their 
destination. 

In  marriage  they  may  only  form  a  connectior 
with  those  of  their  own  communion.     The  broth< 
who  marries  out  of  the  congregation  is  immediatel 
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cutofF  from  church  fellowship.  Sometimes  a  sis- 
ter, by  express  license  from  the  Elders^  Conference, 
is  permitted  to  marry  a  person  of  approved  piety, 
in  another  communion,  yet  still  to  join  in  their 
Church  ordinances  as  before. 

A  brother  may  make  his  own  choice  of  a  partner 
in  the'society  ;  but  as  all  intercourse  between  the 
different  sexes  is  carefully  avoided,  very  few  op- 
portunities of  forming  particular  attachments  are 
found,  and  they  usually  rather  refer  their  choice 
to  the  Church,  than  decide  for  themselves.  And 
as  the  lot  must  be  cast  to  sanction  their  union,  each 
receives  his  partner  as  a  divine  appointment :  and 
however  strange  this  method  may  appear  to  those 
who  consult  only  their  passions  or  their  interest,  it 
is  observable,  that  no  where  fewer  unhappy  mar- 
riages are  found  than  among  the  brethren. 

This  frequent  appeal  to  the  lot,  seems  the  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  the  Moravian  Church,  and  has 
furnished  their  adversaries  with  the  objection,  as  if 
they  supposed  themselves,  and  meant  to  impress 
the  idea  upon  others,  of  being  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  God  in  all  matters  thus  determined. 
I  confess,  I  can  see  no  scripture  order  or  wamujt 
to  countenance  such  appeal,  nor  any  such  practice 
adopted  in  the  Apostles*  days,  or  in  the  primitive 
Church.  The  single  instance,  Acts  i.  26.  when 
the  sacred  college  was  to  be  filled  up  by  one 
of  the  two  persons  chosen  by  the  Church  for 
the  office  of  Apostle,  is  no  precedent,  nor  sanc- 
tions any  similar  appeal  to  the  lot. 
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But  whilst  I  advert  to  the  peculiarities  of  their 
discipline,  I  wish  ever  to  keep  in  view,  and  hold 
up  to  the  attention  of  all  other  churches,  the  cha- 
racteristic Moravian  excellence  of  missionary  zeal. 

I  have  before  me  the  pleasing  accounts  lately- 
published  of  the  happy  success  of  their  labours  in 
twenty-six  different  missions,  besides  a  variety  of 
attempts  made  in  other  places,  and  by  providential 
hindrances  defeated. 

The  Danish  Islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Jan,  and 
St.  Croix,  have,  by  their  ministry,  received  the 
hght  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  especially  among  the 
most  pitiable  and  oppressed  of  human  beings,  the 
negro  slaves — to  them  their  labours  have  been  sin- 
gularly blessed. 

In  as  abundant  a  manner  also  have  their  efforts 
been  crowned  with  success  in  our  English  Islands, 
Jamaica,  Antigua,  Nevis,  Barbadoes,  and  St.  Kitt's, 
where  many  thousandsof  our  sable-colouredbreth- 
ren  have  been  called  by  their  preaching  and  con- 
versation to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in 
truth. 

The  Greenland  and  Labrador  congregations, 
afford  object  of  wonder,  delight,  and  thankfulness. 
Even  in  these  inhospitable  climes,  and  amidst  those 
savage  manners,  the  power  of  changing  grace  be- 
comes more  eminently  displayed — How  precious 
is  the  name  of  Jesus  from  the  lips  of  an  Esqui- 
maux! 
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The  Arrowack  Indians,  and  the  negroes  at  Sur- 
inam and  Berbice,  have  been  collected  into  bodies 
of  faithful  people  by  the  brethren's  patience  and 
perseverance. 

Canada,  and  the  United  States  of  North  Amer- 
ica, furnish  happy  evidences  of  the  powerful  word 
of  a  crucified  Jesus,  among  the  wild  and  yellow 
wanderers  in  the  forests,  and  boundless  plains  of 
that  vast  continent. 

Even  those,  esteemed  the  last  of  human  beings 
in  brutishness  and  ignorance,  the  Hottentots,  have 
felt  the  divine  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain,  and  owned  the  crucified  man  on 
Calvary,  for  their  Gqd  and  Saviour  ;  have  beei\ 
formed  into  Christian  societies,  and  upwards  of 
seven  hundred  are  said  to  be  now  worshipping  him 
with  their  faithful  pastors,  at  Bavians  Cloof,  near 
the  Cape  of  Good  JHope,  and  live  under  their  tui- 
tion, and  in  their  happy  communion,  believing  to 
the  saving  of  their  souls. 

In  all  these  various  regions,  no  less  than  an 
hundred  and  forty  missionaries  are  now  employed, 
besides  the  host  who  have  counted  not  their  lives 
dear  unto  themselves,  and  died  in  the  arduous  ser- 
vice. These  in  general  support  themselves,  and 
the  work,  by  the  assiduous  labour  of  their  own 
hands,  in  their  several  arts  and  occupations  ;  and, 
like  the  Apostle  Paul,  toil  night  and  day,  that  they 
may  require  nothing  from  the  heathen,  and  have 
to  give  to  him  that  needeth. 
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By  the  persevering  zeal  of  these  men  of  God, 
upwards  of  twkvty-thrkc  thousand  of  the  most 
destitute  of  mankind,  in  different  regions  of  the 
earth,  are  recovered  from  the  power  of  Satan  unte 
God,  and  now  walk  with  him  as  dear  children, 
adorning  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  by  a  conversation 
such  as  becometh  godliness  ;  and  thousands  de« 
parted  in  the  faith,  rest  in  his  bosom. 

I  might  mention  their  efforts  to  illumine  the 
distant  East,  the  Coast  of  Coromandel,  and  the 
Nicobar  Islands,  with  the  light  of  the  sun  of  right- 
eousness ;  their  attempts  to  penetrate  into  Abys- 
sinia, to  carry  the  Gospel  to  Persia  and  Egypt,  and 
to  ascend  the  mountains  of  Caucasus  ;  for  to  all 
these  regions,  and  many  others,  hath  love  for  im- 
mortal souls,  and  zeal  for  the  Redeemer's  glory, 
carried  these  indefatigable  missionaries,  and  often 
have  they  earned  the  meed  of  highest  approbation, 
where  their  labours  have  been  least  successful. 
Let  their  enemies  hear  and  be  confounded— -these 
are  epistles  of  commendation  written  by  the  spirit 
of  the  living  God.  Many,  swayed  by  prejudice, 
presume  to  condemn  what  they  have  neither  ex- 
amined with  candor,  nor  truly  understood  ;  let 
them  produce  any  similar  effect  by  their  instru- 
mentality, and  then  they  may  be  entitled  to  atten- 
tion. Till  then,  let  shanfie  stop  the  mouth  of 
calumny,  and  such  transcendent  excellence  claim 
the  tribute  of  admiration,  and  be  held  in  deserved 
honour. 

How  so  small  a  body  as  the  Moravian  Church 
is  equal  to  such  exertions,  and  capable  of  providing 
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SO  many  missionaries,  and  furnishing  an  expence 
so  necessarily  great,  is  suprising.  The  whole 
number  of  their  members  in  Europe  does  not,  if  I 
am  rightly  informed,  exceed  twelve  thousand 
brethren  :  of  which,  about  three  thousand  are  in 
Great  Britian  and  Ireland  ;  and  these  not  in  gen- 
eral the  most  opulent,  or  high  in  any  mercantile 
line.  But  their  liberality  aboundeth,  and  it  is  no 
less  pleasing  to  remark  the  support  which  their 
missions  receive  from  the  cordial  affection  of  Chris- 
tian brethren  in  •all  denominations.  The  good 
providence  of  God  continues  to  raise  up  for  them 
new  helpers,  and  to  furnish  annual  supplies  for  the 
support  of  so  noble  an  undertaking.  Indeed,  \n 
such  a  cause,  tlife  tnean  shibboleth  of  party  should 
be  mentioned  tfo'  more,  and  every  real  Christian 
delight  to  help  forward  this  great  labour  of  love. 

Their  example  also  should  provoke  the  jealousy 
of  every  Christian  Church.  They  have  demon- 
strated the  practicability  of  establishing  the  ever- 
lasting Gospel  in  regions  the  most  dreary  and  in- 
hospitable, and  among  nations  the  most  rude  and 
ferocious.  And  shall  we  not  kindle  into  emula- 
tion ?  catch  from  them  some  spark  of  zeal,  and 
awake  to  like  vigorous  exertions  ?  A  thousand 
openings  court  our  entrance  into  lands  vast,  fertile, 
populous,  geniat,  easy  of  access,  where  the  inhab- 
iunts  are  mild,  friendly,  tractable,  presenting  eve- 
ry hopeful  prospect  of  success,  ready  to  welcome 
our  labours  of  love  ;  regarding  us  as  beings  of  a 
superior  order,  and  gently  upbraiding  us  for  our 
neglect  of  them.      In  how  many  places  are  the 
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difficulties  appai^ntly  less,  and  the  advantages  un- 
speakably greater,  than  in  those  fields  which  our 
Moravian  brethren  have  attempted  to  cultivate, 
and  with  such  encouraging  success  ?  Have  we  less 
zeal,  less  wisdom,  less  patience,  less  perseverance 
than  they  ?  Let  shame  stimulate,  if  a  sense  of  duty 
and  love  to  the  souls  of  men  does  not  constrain  us. 
Let  us  hear  at  last  the  dying  groans  of  the  distant 
heathen,  crying.  Come  over  and  help  us. 

This  revival  of  religion  among  the  Moravians, 
hath  not  failed  also  to  produce  as  happy  effects  at 
home  as  among  the  heathen.      Many  of  their  Lu- 
theran and  Reformed  Brethren  have  greatly  profit- 
ed by  their  fraternal  intercourse,  without  connec- 
ting themselves  in  their  Church  order.      A  spirit 
of  more  animated  Christianity  has  been  revived,  in 
Germany  and   its  vicinity.      They  have  formed  a 
large  association  of  ministers  from  the  frozen  hills 
of  Norway,  to  the  Carpathian  mountains,  who  as- 
semble annually  at  Hernhutt,  in   Lusatia ;   and 
those  who  cannot  attend,  communicate  with  their 
brethren  by  their  correspondence.    These  all  en- 
deavour to  strengthen  each  others  hands  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  without  distinction  of  Lutheran 
or  Calvinist  ;  to  provoke  one  another  to  love,  and 
greater  devotedness  to  God  our  Saviour. .    They 
are  growing  into  a  host,  and  though  not  many  in 
any  one  country,  yet,  when  collected,  form  a  glo- 
rious body  of  confessors,  whose  light  cannot  but 
shine  before  men,  and  whose  zealous  labours  in 
their  several  parishes  tend  to  revive  true  Christi- 
anity. 
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It  is  one  of  the  happiest  features  of  the  present 
day,  and  among  the  tokens  for  good  to  the  Lu«» 
theran  Church,  that  there  is  still  in  the  midst  of  it 
the  unextinguished  dame  of  real  love  to  him  who 
died  for  us  and  rose  again «  I  doubt  not,  but  these 
men  of  God  meet  with  many  a  rebuff,  and  harsh 
censure  from  their  more  lukewarm  brethren  ;  but 
the  religion  of  Jesus  requires  the  stamp  of  pecu- 
liarity ;  and  whoever  does  not  take  up  bis  cross 
and  follow  him,  will  have  no  characteristic  mark  of 
discipleship. 

Some  other  missionary  efforts  within  the  Lothe^ 
ran  pale  deserve  mention.  To  the  honour  of  the 
Danish  government  be  i^t  recorded,  that^theystart-* 
ed  anK>ng  the  first,  and  have  been  successful  in 
this  glorious  career.  Their  ministers  visited  Green-^ 
land  with  the  gospel ;  and  their  mission  to  the 
coast  of  Malabar  commenced  early  in  this  century. 
An.  1705.  It  hath  been  pursued  with  unwearied 
zeal,  and  God  hath  crowned  their  labours  with  sin* 
gular  tokens  of  his  approbation.  The  English  5o«- 
cieiff^r  propagating  ike  Gospei,  have  greatly  helped 
these  missionary  efforts  of  Da^es  and  Germans. 
And  oil  !  that  my  own  countrymen,  with  more 
devotedness  offered  themselves  to  the  work  I  the 
harvest  is  truly  plenteous  ;  but  the  labourers  arc 
few.  May  the  great  Master  thrust  forth  more  la« 
bourers  into  the  harvest ! 

The  nations  who  maintain  the  Lutheran  faith, 
are  the  same  as  from  the  beginning  of  the  Refor- 
mation.    Various  changes  ha^^  happened  in  the 
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several  kingdoms,  but  none  in  their  religious  pro- 
fession.     Denmaric,  Sweden,  Norway,   Holstein, 
and  all  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Vistula,  chief- 
ly continue  within  this  pale.     Saxony,  with  the 
other  states,  who  first  embraced  this  doctrine,  hath 
stedfastly   persevered  in    the   same  confession  of 
faith  to  this  day.     Though  it  is  not  a  little  singu- 
lar, that  the  two  great  pillars  of  Lutheranism  ori- 
ginally, have  both  gone  back  to  the  Romish  Church. 
An.    169s.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  bartered  his 
religion  for  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  the  Prince 
of  Hesse,  not  long  ago,  for  other  considerations. 
Yet  this  made  no  change  in  the  government  of 
their  countries,  which,  though  the  head  was  apos- 
tate, preserved  their  faith  inviolate.      A  power, 
hardly  known  in  the  commencement  of  the  cen- 
tury, has  spread  from  Brandenburg  bis  vast  acqui- 
sitions on  every  side ;  and  is  become  in  Germany, 
nominally,  the  head  of  the  Protestant  cause.      In 
point  of  religion,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  say 
any  thing  of  Frederic  the  Great  or  his  successors  ; 
nevertheless,  the  monarch  who  extends  and  sup- 
ports religious  toleration  on  the  broadest  basis, 
whether  heathen  or  philosopher,  may  be  owned  as 
the  Church's  nursing  father.      The  true  Church 
asks  no  support,  but  peace  and  tolerance. 

Thus,  departed  as  the  body  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  is  from  the  tenets  of  their  great  Roformer, 
and  much  as  the  declensions  from  the  living  power 
of  religion  are  to  be  lamented,  a  precious  seed  is 
still  preserved  in  the  midst  of  her  through  all  the; 
lands  of  her  communion.      The  word  of  God  is  in 
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every  hand.  The  formulary  of  doctrine  and  wor- 
ship is  sound,  and  only  those  to  be  blamed  who 
depart  from  the  purity  of  the  one,  and  the  spirit- 
uality of  the  other.  A  happy  aera  wc  hope  ap- 
proaches— a  great  and  evident  revival  of  spiritual 
religion  appears  in  many  places,  widely  dispersed, 
and  maintaining  correspondence  with  each  other, 
to  quicken^  comfort  and  encourage  each  others 
hands  and  hearts  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  We 
rejoice  in  the  prospect,  and  knowing  that  Christ  is 
not  divided,  share  theirblessingsas  ourown.  We 
wish  to  be  provoked  to  jealousy  by  their  example, 
and  to  see  the  Lutheran  Church  a  praise  in  the 
earth. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

ON   THE   REFORMED    CHURCH. 

XF  we  estimate  the  extent  of  the  Reformed  Church 
by  the  vastness  of  empire,  and  commercial  settle- 
ments possessed  by  those  who  make  profession  of 
that  faith,  we  shall  see  her  spreading  forth  her 
arms  to  both  the  Indies,  and  embracing  the  habit- 
able globe.  Before  the  late  unhappy  contest  with 
America,  peopled  chiefly  by  emigrants  from  Eng- 
land, Christianity  had  spread  its  light  and  power, 
not  merely  through  the  provinces  which  border  the 
Atlantic,  but  had  penetrated  deep  into  the  interior 
recesses  of  that  immense  region  ;  and^some  noble 
efforts  had  been  made  to  communicate  to  the  wan- 
dering Indians  the  knowledge  of  salvation.  The 
vast  Island  of  Newfoundland  was  colonised  for  the 
sake  of  the  fishery  ;  and  the  Gospel  has  been  since 
planted  there,  with  some  happy  and  increasing  ef- 
fect. Even  the  savage  coast  of  Labrador,  through 
the  zea%)f  the  Moravians,  has  received  the  light 
of  the  truth  ;  and  in  the  highest  northern  latitudes, 
England  has  established  forts  and  factories,  though 
I  have  never  yet  heard  of  any  missionary  labours 
at  Hudson's  Bay  or  its  dependencies.  Canada  has 
added  a  new  field.  Though  popery  is  still  the 
dominant  religion,  the  government  is  Protestant, 
and  an  open  door  set  for  the  Gospel  there  to  enter. 
Of  the  state  of  religion  in  all  this  vast  northern 
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continent,  I  shall  speak  hereafter,  observing  only, 
that  amidst  many  declensions  and  revivals,  much 
of  the  power  of  godliness  yet  remains  ;  and  some 
vigorous  eflforts  have  been  made  of  late,  through 
the  zeal  of  different  bodies,  to  rouse  up  a  deeper 
sense  of  divine  things  in  the  minds  of  that  vast 
nation,  not  yet  well  consolidated,  though  it  is  ho- 
ped, daily  settlihg  on  a  firmer  basis.  With  tole- 
ration of  all  denominations,  ihe  reformed  religian  is 
that  generally  professed  in  North  America,  whether 
by  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  or  Independents, 
and.  many  others,  of  the  various  sects  which  every 
where  people  that  immense  republic. 

In  the  East,  the  extensive  settlements  and  con- 
quests of  English  and  Dutch,  have  greatly  reduced 
the  Portuguese  and  popery  ;  many  vestiges  of 
which  remain  in  the  Carnatic,  and  on  the  Coast  of 
Malabar.  Yet  it  must  be  lamented,  that  so  little 
efforts  have  been  made  by  either  of  these  powers, 
proportionate  to  their  ability,  and  the  greatness  of 
their  empire,  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  salvation 
through  the  countries  of  their  obedience.  What 
might  not  Holland  have  done  from  Batavia,  and 
her  immense  extent  of  insular  dominion  ?^What 
from  Ceylon  ?  What  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ?  What  from  innumerable  other  parts  where 
Batavian  arms  have  triumphed,  and  their  conquests 
spread  ?  Every  where,  indeed,  in  their  capital  cities 
and  settlements,  they  have  established  their  reli- 
gion, and  sent  ministers  to  officiate  ;  but  I  have 
not  yet  heard  of  any  attempts  to  evangelize  the 
natives,  nor  of  a  single  missionary  among  an  hun- 
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dred  thousand  Chinese  settled  at  Batavia.  Com- 
merce and  gain  seem  to  have  engrossed  their  atten- 
tion. Indeed,  I  am  sorry  to  record,  that  they  have 
rather  frowned  on  missions,  and  instead  of  forward- 
ing the  labours  of  the  good  Moravians,  both  at  the 
Cape  and  in  America,  have  obstructed  the  work, 
and  eyed  with  jealousy  and  aversion,  the  noble  and 
disinterested  labourers,  who,  for  the  sake  of  the 
poor  heathen,  have  been  willing  to  spend  and  be 
spent.  They,  as  many  others,  are  afraid,  least  the 
knowledge  of  the  liberty  with  which  Christ  hath 
made  us  free,  should  loosen  the  yoke  of  tyranny 
and  oppression,  under  which  in  general  through 
the  East  the  natives  are  held  ;  at  least  this  is  gen- 
erally made  the  pretext  for  opposition.  Though 
nothing  can  be  clearer,  than  that  natives  of  our 
own  religion,  and  attached  to  us  by  these  most 
powerful  bonds,  must  prove  our  best  friends  and 
auxiliaries  :  but  bigotry  is  as  blind,  as  commerce 
is  jealous  and  rapacious. 

The  English  extent  of  foreign  empire  is  still 
more  vast,  and  of  late  increasing  to  a  magnitude 
rather  terrifying.  Bengal  alone,  with  the  settle- 
ments in  the  Carnatic,  is  said  to  comprise  thirty 
millions  of  inhabitants  ;  and  in  every  province, 
town  and  purgannah,  our  power  is  absolute ;  and 
none  to  hinder  any  efforts  of  missionary  labour- 
But  throughout  this  empire,  not  only  no  vigorous 
efforts  to  make  the  Gospel  known  have  ever  been 
attempted  by  the  India  Company,  in  whom  the 
sovereignty  is  vested  ;  but  contrarywise,  the  at- 
tempts of  others  have  in  great  measure  been  frown- 
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cd  upon,  and  every  application  of  those  whose  zeal 
prompted  them  to  the  service,  been  rejected  ; 
though  they  merely  requested  permission  to  go, 
and  only  asked  the  common  protection  of  govern- 
ment to  all  peaceable  subjects. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  Bengal,  and  all  the  vast 
provinces  to  the  north  ;  in  every  thing  which  re- 
gards Christianity,  the  natives  have  been  hitherto 
utterly  neglected.  Even  the  very  few  clergymen 
who  have  visited  the  capitals  of  our  settlements  in 
India,  have  been  generally  too  infected  with  the 
epidemic  rage  of  the  country,  to  amass  wealth,  in 
order  to  return  with  it  to  Europe,  an  object  utter/y 
inconsistent  with  every  thing  divine,  holy  and 
heavenly. 

Two  or  three  zealous  Baptist  ministers,  affected 
with  the  deplorable  state  of  the  poor  Hindoos,  have 
lately  passed  unnoticed  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  with  a  view  of  communicating  to  them 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  They  are  employed  in  an 
Indigo  manufactory  ;  and  improve  the  Lord's-day 
and  their  intervals  of  ^leisure,  in  conversing  and 
discoursing  with  the  natives,  Mahometans,  Bra- 
mins  and  others,  on  the  subject  of  Christianity  : 
a  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  their  ministry, 
and  though  no  open  converts  have  submitted  to 
baptism,  they  report  commencements  sufficiently 
auspicious,  to  encourage  perseverance  and  hope  of 
happy  success  ;  but  what  especially  must  render 
their  labours  highly  respectable  in  the  sight  of 
Christians  of  all  denominations,  is  their  indefati- 
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gable  industty  with  the  help  of  some  Bramins  and 
Pundits,  to  translate  the  Bible  into  the  Bengalese 
tongue  ;  and  which  is  now  about  to  be  published 
in  Bengal,  and  to  be  disseminated  among  the  na- 
tives. God  speed  the  glorious  attempt !  His  word 
can  never  be  read  in  vain. 

In  the  Camaiic  some  light  of  the  glorious  Gospel 
of  Christ,  hath  been  long  diffused  by  the  zealous 
efforts  of  the  Danish  missionaries  from  Tranque- 
bar  ;  and  a  few  faithful  foreign  Lutheran  ministers, 
continue  to  labour  with  some  success  in  the  vicinity 
of  Madras,*  and  in  the  Tanjore  country,  supported 
chieifly  by  the  Society  for  propogating  thevQe8|>el 
in  England.  At  the  head  of  tiiese  is  that  aged  and 
venerable  servant  of  Christ,  Mr.  Swartz,*  near 
forty  years  ago,  I  think,  my  friend  and  companion 
at  Oxford  ;  Mr.  Gerickg,  Mr.  Janike,  and  one  or 
two  more,  exhausted  with  labour,  advanced. in  age, 
and  going  down  to  the  grave,  with  little  prospect 
of  successors  animated  by  the  same  spirit.  They 
are  incessant  in  soliciting  fresh  and  more  numerous 
assistants,  but  few  hear  their  call,  or  fly  to  share  the 
toils  of  missionary  service.  God  seems  to  have 
given  their  preaching  such  success  among  the  na- 
tives, as  to  re^dor.it  no  longer  doubtful,  that  how- 
ever strong  the  barrier,  which  the  Bramanic  casts 
and  national  manners,  and. especially  the  sanctioned 
imraorj\lities  of  the  Gentoos,  may  have  erected 
against  the  Gospel  pf  Christ,  no  obstacle  is  insur* 
mountable  to  zeal  and  perseverance.  If  God  will 
work,  then  none  can  let  it.     They  must  indeed  be 


*  This  blelTed  labourer^  I  hear,  has  juft  entertd  iato  hii  reft. 
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fearfully  inexcusable  who  enter  not  in  themselves, 
and  those  who  were  willing  to  enter,  and  devote 
their  lives  and  substance^to  the  service  they  hinder. 
Where  a  thousand  missionaries  would  find  more 
employment  than  their  most  zealous  labours  could 
fulfil,  four  or  five  aged  Germans  now  fan  the  dying 
embers,  and  scarcely  keep  the  expiring  flame  alive. 

The  good  Moravians,  as  I  am  inforpned,  after 
abortive  efforts  to  spread  the  Gospel  in  the  Nicobar 
Islands,  and  having  no  such  prospects  as  encour- 
age their  stay  in  the  Carnatic,  are  removing  their 
labourers  to  Europe,  to  be  employed  in  more 
promising  fields  of  usefulness  among  the  heathen. 

In  what  remains  of  our  western  empire,  especial- 
ly the  Leeward  Islands,  the  black  inhabitants,  by 
which  they  are  chiefly  occupied,  have  lately  enga- 
ged the  attention  of  some  faithful  servants  of 
Christ ;  and  been  considerably  evangelized,  not  by 
the  countenance  of  government,  or  the  ministry 
established  in  the  Church,  which  is  in  a  state  of 
fearful  neglect,  but  by  the  voluntary  zeal  of  Mora- 
vians, and  the  Westleyan  Methodists.  These  have 
nobly  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  their 
poor  black  enslaved  brethren,  whom  no  man  cared 
for  ;  and  have  succeeded  in  the  call  and  conversion 
of  many  thousands  to  the  faith  and  love  of  Jesus 
Christ.  In  this  honourable  service  none  have  more 
distinguished  their  philanthropy  and  fidelity,  than 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Coke,  a  principal  minister  among  the 
Methodists. 
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A  new  world  hach  lately  been  discovered,  and 
explored  by  British  navigators.  To  one  region  of 
\ifhich  we  have  already  sent  our  unhappy  convict8» 
and  with  them  the  everlasting  Gospel ;  for  so  hath 
God  in  his  gracious  providence  ordained,  that  the 
first  testimony  borne  in  that  land  of  darkness  and 
the  shadow  of  death,  should  be  by  those  faithful 
witnesses  of  Jesus  Christ,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  Mr. 
Marsden.  May  their  labours  kindle  a  flame  never 
to  be  extinguished  !  and  many  of  their  brethren 
offer  themselves  on  this  self-denying  service  I 

A  nobler  attempt  to  evangelize  the  island^s  in 
the  vast  Pacific  Ocean,  hath  recently  been  made 
by  a  society  formed  by  ministers  and  others  of  all 
denominations,  who  agreeing  to  merge  their  several 
peculiarities  in  the  one  sacred  name  of  Christian, 
have  united  without  preference  of  churches  or 
party,  to  send  forth  faithful  men  to  preach  artd 
teach  Jesus  Christ  among  the  heathen,  and  to 
know  nothing  but  him  crucified.  By  the  liberal 
contributions  of  individuals,  who  have  formed  the 
Missionary  Society^  a  sum  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
thousand  pounds  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
a  large  vessel  of  three  hundred  tons,  conveying 
thirty  missionaries,  with  five  sisters,  wives  to  the 
brethren,  and  two  little  children  ;  furnrsbed  with 
every  thing  needful  for  one  or  more  settlemejitfc; 
and  to  secure  them  a  favourable  reception  Bjip^tjfg 
the  natives.  The  vessel  was  navigated  by  men  of 
God,  who  had  many  of  them  embarked  for  love  of 
the  cause  ;  and  commanded  by  that  able  and  sin- 
gularly excellent  man,   Capt.  Wilson,  who  had 
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devoted  his  life  and  labours  to  the  service  freely  ; 
renouncing  all  reward,  but  that  inestimable  one, 
the  conducting  so  glorious  an  undertaking.  Their 
first  object  was  to  visit  Otaheite,  and  the  Society- 
Islands,  as  most  frequented  and  best  known,  and 
if  an  opening  appeared,  to  leave  there  our  married 
brethren,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  younger  la- 
bourers ;  to  proceed  to  Tonga  taboo,  and  the 
Friendly  Islands,  and  deposit  a  few  brethren  ;  to 
return  to  the  Marquesas,  and  if  there  was  a  pros- 
pect of  welcome  and  success,  to  make  a  beginning 
with  two  or  three  of  our  younger  brethren  :  return- 
ing by  Otaheite  and  Tongataboo,  to  see  how  our 
missionaries  fared,  and  to  ascertain  their  safety 
and  hospitable  reception  among  the  heathen  ;  pro- 
ceeding thence  to  China,  for  a  cargo  of  tea,  in  or- 
der to  cover  by  the  freight,  solne  portion  of  the 
expence  necessarily  incurred,  by  so  long  and  cir- 
cuitous a  navigation. 

The  eminent  success  with  which  this  attempt 
has  been  attended,  is  before  the  public  at  large  in 
the  first  Missionary  Voyage,  than  which  probably 
there  never  was  another  so  singularly  favourable. 
After  a  course  of  so  many  thousand  miles,  the 
whole  body  of  missionaries  were  landed  in  the  pla- 
ces of  their  several  destination,  at  Otaheite,  at 
Tongataboo,  and  the  Marquesas,  in  perfect  health  ; 
and  the  ship  returned  by  Canton,  with  a  cargo  of 
tea  into  the  port  of  London,  in  about  one  and 
twenty  months,  and  brought  back  every  seaman  in 
as  good  health  as  she  had  received  them,  Notan 
individual  was  lost  on  the   passsage,   no  disease 
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ever  visited  the  crew,  nor  was  the  least  want  of  any 
comfort  felt  during  the  whole  of  the  voyage*  The 
name  of  Capt.  Wilson,  under  whose  conduct  and 
care  the  service  was. accomplished,  will  descend 
mth  honour  and  remembrance  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity. 

Encouraged  by  so  promising  a  beginning,  a 
second  equipment  was  immediately  begun,  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those  already  settled,  and 
to  enlarge  the  work  in  other  Islands.  Thirty-nine 
brethren  and  sisters,  with  seven  children,  cheer- 
fully entered  on  the  service.  But  it  hath  pleased 
God  in  his  mysterious  providence,  to  disappoint 
our  expectations,  and  to  exercise  our  faith  and 
-patience.  They  were  captured  by  a  French  pri- 
vateer, as  they  were  entering  the  harbour  of  Rio 
Janiero,  and  landed  at  Monte  Video,  in  the  Rio 
Plata.  From  the  French  and  Spaniards  they  re- 
ceived tlie  kindest  treatment ;  and  after  unavailing 
efforts  to  re-purchase  their  vessel  and  proceed,  they 
were  permitted  to  embark  for  Rio  Janiero,  and 
passing  from  thence  to  Lisbon,  are,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  or  four  detained  through  indisposition, 
arrived  once  more  among  their  friends  and  brethren 
in  safety. 

Whatever  the  final  event  may  be  of  these  endea- 
vours, to  eyangelize  the  heathen  world,  whether 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church  be  pleased  to  crown 
our  labours  with  success,  or  in  his  all-righteous 
dispensations  to  frustrate  our  hopes,  the  attempt 
is  Christian,  is  glorious.  It  is  now  demonstrsfted 
that  a  mission  to  these  distant  and  desirable  lands 
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is  practicable,  is  easy,  and  theicneans  within  the 
power  of  individuals,  if  zeal  for  Christ,  and  love 
for  the  souls  of  men  be  not  wanting.  And  surely 
no  unforeseen  difficulties  with  whidi  we  may  have 
to  struggle,  or  partial  disappointments,  should  dis- 
courage us  from  persevering  in  so  great  a  design, 
but  rather  rouse  the  missionary  brethren  to  renew- 
ed and  more  vigorous  exertions. 

Advices  also  from  Port  Jackson  at  first  produced 
more  distress  than  even  the  capture  of  the  Duff  it- 
self;  till  on  the  arrival  of  dispatches  from  the  mis- 
sionaries themselves,  it  was  found  that  though 
some  of  them,  alarmed  with  apprehensions  for  their 
wives,  after  they  had  lived  a  whole  year  without 
any  insult  or  injury,  had  taken  the  opportunity  of 
the  departure  of  the  Nautilus,  which  had  touched 
at  Otaheite,  to  remove  to  Port  Jackson  ;  seven 
brethren  and  one  woman  refused  to  quit  their  sta- 
tion ;  and  we  hope  are  happily  labouring  to  ad- 
Vance  the  great  object  of  their  mission •  Nor  are 
those  who  have  departed  without  some  prospect  of 
being  made  more  useful  in  the  place,  whither  they 
have  migrated,  than  if  they  had  rested  where  they 
were  placed.  God^s  providential  disposals  are  all- 
wise,  and  his  work  will  often  be  more  effectually 
accomplished,  by  the  steps  which  we  regarded  as 
injurious,  and  tending  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
object  we  had  in  view.  Perfectly  sure  the  mission 
is  of  God,  and  under  his  peculiar  care,  we  rest  in 
his  disposal  as  ordering  all  things  well  ;  and  pa- 
tiently wait,  and  quietly  hope  to  see  the  comple- 
ted  salvation  of  our  God.      It  is  hoped  that  soon 
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these  fmithfiii  and  devoted  servants  of  the  heathen 
uriil  be  visited  and  strengthened  by  men  of  a  like 
mind,  and  the  seed  of  eternal  life  take  deeper  root, 
and  spread  through  all  the  Isles  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

These  trials  of  faith  abate  nothing  of  our  pros- 
pects of  success,  which  were  never  more  prom- 
ising,- and  more  loudly  call  upon  us  for  active  and 
speedy  efforts  to  repair  every  loss,  iind  increase 
our  sphere  of  action.  Nothing  lias  happened  in 
the  slrtallest  manner  to  lessen  the  desirableness  of 
this  labour  of  love,  or  the  facility  of  its  execution. 
We  have  given  our  brethren  in  the  Islands  our 
solemn  pledge  that  we  will  visit  them  :  their  claims 
upon  us  are  stronger  than  ever,  and  as  the  ability 
of  the  Society  increases  in  all  its  resources,  no 
doubt  this  will  be  among  their  first  objects. 

But  they  have  not  confined  their  views  to  one 
region  of  the  heathen  world,  however  great  and 
promising.  They  have  wished  to  embrace  the 
habitable  globe  as  far  as  their  means  shall  be  found 
adequate  to  their  desires.  Africa,  the  seat  of  ser- 
vitude, the  region  of  darkness,  and  the  most  uijex- 
plored  of  all  the  continents,  has  especially  attract- 
ed the  attentions  of  the  Society.  Their  first  efforts 
were  directed  through  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone, 
to  penetrate  into  theFowlah  country,  and  commu- 
nicate the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  to  the  interior, 
through  the  medium  of  the  surrounding  nations. 
Efforts  to  this  purpose  had  been  made  before  by 
the  Westleyan  Methodists  and  the  Baptists,  and 
failed  rather  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  instru- 
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ments,  thSin  the  impracticability  of  the  attempt. 
Undismayed  by  these  unsuccessful  attempts,  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  in  conjunction  with 
similar  Societies  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  de- 
termined to  send  out  six  single  brethren,  two  from 
each  body,  to  make  a  renewed  effort  to  introduce 
the  Gospel  there.  The  climate  however  has  been 
found  so  unfavourable  that  this  effort  also  has  been, 
inconsequence  of  death  and  indisposition,  render- 
ed abortive,  and  only  two  of  the  six  missionaries 
remain  labouring  with  acceptance  in  the  colony, 
without  any  prospect  of  passing  into  the  interior 
country.  , 

A  happier  issue  we  trust  will  attend  our  mission 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  country  of  the 
CafFres  and  Boshemen,  which  besides  the  advan- 
tage of  a  more  genial  climate,  has  commenced  with 
more  auspicious  prospects  ;  and  for  which  the  Lord 
seemed  to  have  provided  especially  suitable  instru- 
ments in  Dr.  Vanderkemp  and  his  associates. 

Dr.  Vanderkemp  was  a  Hollander,  a  man  of 
talents,  and  improved  understanding,  about  fifty. 
He  had  been  bred  a  physician  ;  had  studied  a  con- 
siderable time  at  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  in  his  na- 
tive universities  ;  he  spoke  the  English,  French  and 
Latin  languages  ;  but  as  is  too  common  with  the 
faculty,  he  had  long  embraced  the  fashionable  phi- 
losophy, and  held  the  tenets  of  deism.  A  singular 
affliction  in  his  family  occasioned  by  the  sudden 
death  of  his  wife  and  child,  attended  by  some  very- 
particular  impressions  of  God^s  spirit,  engaged  hint 
more  deeply  and  seriously  to  consider  his   vvays^ 
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and  review  the  ^foundations  of  his  hope,  than  he 
had  ever  yet  done.  This  led  him  to  a  careful  re- 
perusal  of  the  word  of  God  and  the  happy  eflfect 
ivas  a  solid  conviction  of  revealed  truth,  and  real 
conversion  of  his  heart  to  God  our  Saviour. 

He  resolved  from  henceforth  to  devote  himself 
wholly  to  Christ,  and  to  the  service  of  men's  souls, 
and  his  heart  was  particulBriy  led  out  to  desire  to 
communicate  the  knowledge  of  salvation,  to  the 
poor  heathen  whom  none  had  cared  for.  He  was 
for  some  time  in  this  state  of  mind  without  a  de- 
termined object,  till  he  read  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  He.  im- 
mediately communicated  to  them  the  desire  of  his 
soul  to  devote  himself  to  the  heathen.  After  proper 
enquiries  into  his  character  and  abilities,  his  offer 
was  embraced  with  great  delight,  and  he  was  invi- 
ted to  England,  where  the  interview  issued  in  the 
most  cj(>rdial  welcome  of  his  services.  His  native 
language  fitting  him  peculiarly  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  its  vicinity,  that  was  fixed  as  the 
place  of  his  destination. 

On  his  return  to  Holland  to  settle  his  affairs,  in 
order  to  embark  in  the  missionary  service,  he  took 
with  him.  and  circulated  in  Dutch,  an  address  from 
the  London  Missionary  Society  to  the  faithful  in 
his  own  country.  This  immediately  produced  the 
happiest  effects.  A  Society,  during  his  stay,  was 
formed  at  Rotterdam,  on  the  same  plan  with  our 
own.  A  correspondence  opened,  and  our  design 
was  not  only  highly  approved,  but  immediately 
seconded  by  the  offer  of  a  Dutch  minister  to  ac- 
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qompany  Dr.  Vanderkemp,  whose  name  was 
Kicherer  ;  to  these,  two  of  our  own  brethren  were 
joined,  and  they  embarked  in  one  of  our  con^vict 
ships,  the  Hillsborough,  to  be  conveyed  to  their 
appointed  station. 

The  diligence^  zeal,  and  intrepidity  of  our  breth- 
ren among  thts  convicts,  amidst  the  ravages  of  d^ath 
and  the  jail  fever,  and  the  blessed  effects  of  their 
labours  on  the  living  and  dying,  are  before  the 
public.  They  prove  the  power  of  the  Gospel  on  the 
most  obdurate  of  mankind.  We  have  just  received 
the  pleasing  intelligence  that  on  a  visit  to  these 
miserable  beings,  after  our  brethren  lied  been  some 
time  at  the  Cape,  they  found  the  spirit  of  prayer 
and  seriousness  still  increasing  among  them  ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  all  their  misery,  they  united  to  cry 
unto  God  for  mercy.  Our  missionary  brethren  at 
Port  Jackson,  will  be  very  providentially  placed  t?o 
cultivate  every  gracious  impression  which  may  re- 
main on  their  minds  at  their  arrival. 

The  blessing  of  the  Lord  on  the  labours  of  these 
missionaries  at  the  Cape  hath  been  as  singular. 
They  have  appropriated  four  evenings  in  a  week 
to  the  instruction  of  the  slaves,  who  attend  them 
in  great  numbers,  and  respecting  wlioiu  Dr.  Van- 
derkemp  expresses  himself  in  the  -strongest  terms 
of  confidence,  that  they  have  been  baptised  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  though  the  regulations  establish- 
ed, it  seems,  at  the  Cape,  forbid  them  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  Christian  rite  of  baptism,  an  obstruction 
which  assuredly  our  humane  and  Christian  gi  v- 
emment  will  not  £iil,  oa  application,  to  remove. 
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But  the  most  pleasing  trait  attending  this  mis« 
sion  is  the  earnest  application  from  the  most  savage 
of  all  the  tribes,  the  Boshemen^  to  obtain  one  of  our 
brethren  to  teach  them  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God.  Whilst  they  were  deliberating  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  had  determined  to  decline  the  service,  as 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  CafFre  mission,  for 
which  preparations  had  been  made  ;  three  of  the 
Boshemen  chiefs  themselves  came  to  the  Cape,  and 
cleaving  to  our  brethren,  would  not  leave  them, 
till  one  of  them  had  promised  to  accompany  them 
to  the  Boshemen  nation,  whither  he  has  proceeded^ 
we  hope,  with  a  companion  from  the  Cape,  or  one 
of  our  Dutch  brethren. 

A  Missionary  Society  instituted  at  the  Cape, 
under  the  title  of  the  South  African  Missionary- 
Society,  is  the  first  fruits  of  our  brethrens'  exer- 
tions, and  of  the  address  sent  from  the  Missionary 
Society  to  the  inhabitants  at  the  Cape.  Their 
commencement  is  most  auspicious,  and  the  sub- 
scription considerable,  one  lady  having  given  fifteen 
thousand  florins.  It  manifests  that  God^s  spirit  is 
moving  on  the  hearts  of  men,  throughout  the 
whole  Christian  world,  and  that  the  long  dormant 
spirit  of  zeal  begins  to  be  awakened  to  vigorous 
exertions,  for  the  Redeemer's  glory,  and  the  salva- ; 
tion  of  the  souls  of  men. 

All  the  preparations  were  ready  for  the  journey 
of  the  missionaries  to  the  CafFres  and  the  Boshemen,, 
ivhen  the  last  dispatch  was  sent  :  the  government 
most  kindly  favouring,  and  the  farmers  waiting 
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with  teams  and  oxen  to  convey  tbe  brethren  to 
the  places  of  their  destination*  May  this  siQail 
beginnrng,  through  the  divine  benediction,  be  fol- 
lowed with  great  increase !  Never  in  our  time  did 
Africa  seem  to  open  a  more  promising  door  of  en- 
trance to  the  heathen.  The  misaionftry  piiblica- 
tions  on  this  subject  will  be  read  with  thankfulness 
and  delight. 

We  wished  to  visit  our  vast  possessions  in  the 
£ast,  and  to  carry  the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
Mahomed^n  and  Bramanic  sects ;  but  obstacles  in 
our  way,  before  noted,  prevented  our  intentions. 
One  man  alone  has  been  employed  to  gain  infor- 
mation of  the  true  state  of  things  on  the  spot,  and 
to  instruct  us  whether  there,  or  in  any  of  the  ad- 
joining nations.  Such  prospects  open,  as  would  en- 
courage attempts  to  evangelize  that  region  of  the 
world.    We  have  heard  of  his  safe  arrivaL 

One  solitary  labourer  also  has  been  dispatched 
to  the  little  Island  of  Twilingate,  near  Newfound- 
land, at  the  earnest  request  of  the  inhabitants,  from 
whom  we  hav^  received  tidings  of  his  welcome  and 
commencement  of  labours. 

These  are  the  actual  efforts  which  have  been 
made,  and  still  greater  are  in  the  intention  of  the 
Society,  for  which  adequate  preparations  aire  ma- 
king. The  Sandwich  Islands,  the  Marquesas,  and 
the  Society  Islands,  were  to  have  received  a  nevr 
body  of  missionaries  without  delay.  The  afflictive 
circumstances  which  have  happened,  may  for  a 
while  retard  the  purposes  of  the  Society  :  but  they 
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continue  vigorously  active  to  repair  the  ttreacbi 
and  provide  both  persons  and  provision  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  original  design  •  The  heirs 
of  glory  are  usually  trained  up  in  the  school  of  ad** 
versity,  and  to  those  who  have  res^d  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  a  series  of  sufferings  and  disappcMntments 
have  been  seen  to  issue  in  the  final  success  of  the 
Gospel ;  fully  persuaded  that  it  is  the  Lord's  work, 
we  look  up  and  go  forward.  Duty  is  ours— events 
are  His. 

It  is  a  pleasing  trait  to  remark,  how  cordial  an 
interest  the  fiiithful  brethren  in  all  lands  have  taken 
in  these  feeble  efforts  of  missionary  laboni"  f  anil 
how  liberally  some  Societies  and  individuals 'have 
transmitted  their  gifts  to  oiir  treasury.      Corres- 
pondents from  Sweden,  Berlin,  Basil,  Zurich,  Rot« 
terdam,  Franckfort,  Eaat  Friesland.^  Lusatia,  New- 
York,  Connecticut,  and  other  places,  have  conveyed   . 
to  us  their  warmest  and  most  affectionate  wifibfif  - 
for  our  success  ;   united  with  us  in  our  statpd  sea-  , 
sons  of  prayer;  and  in  several  places  formed  asso- 
ciations to  promote  the  same  objects*  and  to  provide ' 
the  means  for  running  the  sime  race  of  missionary 
zeal.     May  He  who  hath  the  residue  of  the  spirit, 
pour  it  forth  more  abundently  upon  us  all  ! 

Our  tratis- Atlantic  brethren  profess  to  turn  their  . 
attention  particularly  to  the  Indian  nations,  in  the 
interior  of  that  vast  continent ;  and^  indeed,  a  wide 
field  opens  from  the  Allegany  '  mountains  to  the 
shores  of  the  North  Western  Coast,  which  will  re- 
quire their  most  vigorous  efforts.  Could  we  Someday 
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00  far  proceed  as  to  ascend  the  Columbia  river,  and 
form  a  mission  on  its  banks,  it  is  not  out  of  hope, 
that  the  sound  should  reach  the  interior,  and  spread 
till  the  undulations  on  either  side  meet,  and  form 
one  concert  of  praise.  Is  any  thing  impossible 
with  God? 

feut  whatever  retardments  may  make  the  heart 
sick  with  hope  deferred,  or  whatever  difficulties 
obstruct  the  execution  of  the  present  efforts,  in 
this  or  some  succeeding  generation,  the  work  shall 
be  dqne  with  efficacy  :  for  the  heathen  are  given 
to  the  Saviour  for  his  inheritance,  and  the  utmost 
parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession.  Happy  and 
hopoured  are  those,  whom  he  shall  deign  to  employ 
as  instruments  in  the  s^pcomplishrnQnt  of  his  glori-^ 
ous  des^ns  !. 

1  have  collected  the  chief  traits  of  the  latest 
missionary  labours  thus  summarily  together,  and 
highly  thankful  should  I  feel,  if  I  shall  be  able  to 
record  the  progress  of  a  work  so  happily  begun. 
No  circumstance  of  the  present  day  bears  a  more 
auspicious  aspect  on  the  erection  and  increase  of 
the  Church  of  the  living  God.  Indeed,  in  this 
eventful  period,  it  is  not  a  little  reviving,  amidst 
all  the  prevailing  desolations  and  ungodliness 
around^  to  ^ee  the  morning  thus  spread  upon  the 
mountains,  and  to  hope  for  the  rising  glories  of  the 
sun  of  righteousness,  to  renew  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  Church  of  the  reformed  will,  1  believe,  be  the 
divine  and  favoured  instrument  in  this  service, 
when  God  the  Spirit  shall  revive  his  work  in  the 
midst  of  the  years ;  and  I  look  especially  to  my 
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native  land  for  this  service,  persuaded  that  we  are 
yet  preserved  to  be  the  heralds  of  the  everlasting 
Gospel  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

But  I  return  from  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe 
to  Europe,  and  (he  nations  of  the  reformed  religion 
there. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Among  the  chi^f  of  the  nations,  stands  this  long 
and  greatly  favored  Isle,  where,  since  the  gospel 
was  first  preached  among  us,  scarcely  ever  has  there 
been  a  time,  when  it  more  ran  and  was  glorified, 
than  at  the  present.  It  is  the  joy  of  every  faith- 
ful heart  to  look  around,  and  amidst  every  dark 
and  dreary  prospect,  to  behold  a  mighty  spirit 
stirred  up,  to  make  the  name  of  Immanuel  knotvn 
and  glcjhfied  in  the  earth. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  and  deplored,  for  a 
great  part  of  this  century,  that  the  same  declen- 
sions from  the  purity  of  the  faith,  and  the  power  of 
spiritual  religion,  had  marked  the  Reformed,  as 
well  as  the  Lutheran  Church  ;  and  our  own  shared 
deeply  in  the  general  decay.  Literature,  indeed, 
never  advanced  to  a  higher  summit.  The  com- 
mencement of  this  century  has  been  called  the 
Augustan  age^  when  purity  of  stile  added  the  most 
perfect  polish  to  deep  erudition,  as  well  as  the 
belles  lettres.  A  Newton,  an  Addison,  need  only 
be  mentioned,  out  of  a  thousand  others,  whose 
works  will  be  admired  to  the  latest  posterity ;  and 
afford  the  noblest  specimens  in  the  English  Ian- 
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guage;      I  would  conceal,  if  I  eould,  names  of  a 
later  date^  a  Hume,   a  Gibbon^  becadse,  with  all 
their  admitted  attainments  and   cxceUenoe,  their 
i^ritings  contain  the  concentrated  virus  of  infidel- 
ity, couched   under  the  most  able  faculties  and 
most  engaging  Style.     They  are  the  enemies  of  my 
God,  but  his  cross  will  prevail.      This  age  has 
been  singularly  philosophic;   big  with  discoveries 
in  all  the  hidden  recesses  of  nature ;  and  as  preg- 
nant of  every  abomination.    The  pride  of  wisdom, 
and  the  rage  of  reasoning,  have  summoned  revela- 
tion *  to  their  unhallowed  bar;  and  condemned  it. 
Insensibility   to   God,   and   carelessness  aboat   a 
judgment  to  come,  no  longer  believed  or  feared, 
have  opened  the  flood-gates  to  ungodliness.    Infi- 
delity and  scepticism,  respecting  an  eternal  world, 
have  given  importance  to  the  present ;  and  multi- 
tudes appear  in  haste  to  seize  their  portion,  and 
to  enjoy  |he  gratifications  of  the  bea^t,  while  they 
live,  expecting,  as  the, beast,  to  die.     Hence  dis- 
sipation of  every  kind  has  burst  in  as  a  flood  ;  and 
though  I  know  not  that  our  morals  are  more  open- 
ly vicious  than  formerly,  the  general  departure 
from  all  religious  principle  is  glaringly  evident ;  in 
the  universal   neglect   of    all    divine   ordinances, 
hardly  the  decencies  of  religion  or  worship  continue 
to  be  maintained. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  century,  the 
Church  was  chiefly  governed,  and  filled  by  the 
latitudinarian  divines ;  whose  moral  writings,  bow- 
ever  able  and  ingenious,  rendered  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  unfashionable:  and  as  they 
had   themselves   drank  deep   into  the  Arminian 
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tenets,  I  wonder  not  to  hear  the  great  ArchbUhop 
Tillotson  declare  of  the  Atbanasian  creed  that  **  he 
wished  we  were  well  t'ld  of  it.^^      Such    indeed 
was  the  general  idea  of  the  age,  that  it  contained 
articles  too  trinitarian,  too  evangelical  and  too  un- 
charitable, according  to  their  apprehensions  of  di- 
vine truth.     Hence,  though  all  our  subscriptions 
were  strongly  Calvinistic,  and,  as  Bsihop  Burnet 
owns,  this  is  the  true  and  natural  sense  of  the 
Church  and  its  articles,  yet  they  came  to  be  called 
wticks  of  peace — were  to  be  interpreted  with  a  con- 
siderable ^MffVifd^e— and,  in  short  admitted,  in  what- 
ever sense  men  chose  to  receive  them  :  a  supposi-  ' 
tion  so  disingenuous,  that,  though  countenanced 
by  general  concurrence,  it  can  never  alter  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  or  make  it  less  false  and  hypocritical, 
however  numerous  the  body  of  the  heterodoK  and 
Arminian  clergy,  and  however  few  the  reformed,  or 
Calvinistic.     Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  farther  from 
truth,  than  the  representation  made  by  Mosheim, 
that  the  Reformed  Church  in  general,  and  the  Church 
of  England  in  particular,  "  receives  into  its  bosom 
**  Arminians  and  Calvinists,  Supralapsarians,  Sub- 
'•  lapsarians,   and   Universalists,    without    adhe- 
**  ring  strictly  to  creeds  and  confessions/'     The 
very  reverse  is  the  case  ;  the  same  original  creeds 
and  confessions  remain  unchanged  ;  nor  is  it  in  the 
power  of  the  Church,  or  its  ministers,  to  make  the 
least  alteration,  without  an  act  of  Parliament.   They 
must  be  subscribed   ex  animo^  and  taken  in  no 
other  sense  expressly^  than  the  literal  and  grammai" 
ical^  according  to  the  first  institution  ;  and  who- 
ever acts  otherwise,  betrays  the  rights  of  con-]  ' 
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science  to  convenience.  That  this  is  frequently, 
nay,  generally  done,  makes  no  alteration  in  the 
claims  of  the  Church,  and  only  adds  to  the  crim« 
inality,  by  the  example  of  general  depravity* 

The  concealment  and  neglect  of  the  distinguish- 
ing peculiarities  of  Christianity,  as  if  their  defend- 
ers themselves  were  afraid  to  produce  them,  gave 
especial  boldness  to  the  infidels  ;   and  as  the  toler- 
ating genius  of  the  times  admitted  an  uncontrouled 
liberty  of  th6  press,  it  swarmed  with  publications 
of  the  most  pernicious  tendency,  most  congenial 
with  the  general  corruption  of  manners,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  highly  conducive  to  spread   the 
prevailing    impiety    and    profligacy.       England, 
though  not  singular,  ranks  among  the  first  in  these 
productions.     A  Collins,  a  Tindal,  a  Morgan,  and 
a  Chubb,  with  the  still  farther  advanced  in  atheism, 
a  Mandeville,  a  Toland,  and  a  Woollaston,  im- 
proved upon  the  noble  authors  of  the  former  age, 
and  opened  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  infidelity 
wider  ;  as  indeed  was  needful,  to  admit  the  crowd 
that  sought  to  take  shelter  there,  from  the  threat*- 
enings  of  revealed  truth,  and  the  uneasiness  of  a 
guilty  conscience. 

Through  the  moralists  in  the  pulpit,  and  the 
deists  in  the  press,  Christianity  was  reduced  to  a 
very  emaciated  figure.  Even  the  dissenters^^  who 
affected  greater  purity  of  religion,  had  drank  deep 
into  the  general  apostacy,  and  sunk  into  a  worldly, 
careless  spirit.  The  Presbyterians,  especially,  di- 
verged into  the  errors  of  Arianism  ;  and  as  their 
ministers  lost  the  life  of  religion  in  their  own  souls, 
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tbeir  coagregntions  dwindled,  and  easily  entered 
the  vortex  of  confarmity»  and  got  rid  of  inabilities 
for  the  magistracy,  and  a  sort  of  reproach  that  re- 
pelled them  from  the  circles  of  fashion.  The  In- 
dependents were  few,  and  little  attended  to ;  though 
amongst  them  the  sounder  doctrines  were  main- 
tained, but  in  general  too  cold,  and  dead-hearted  ; 
and  the  Baptists  hardly  had  a  name.  The  Qua- 
kers, left  to  their  silent  meetings,  were  dechning 
and  forgotten  ;  and  the  other  sects  auok  into 
insignificance. 

The  old  distinction  between  High  and  Low 
Church  was  not  yet  abolished,  though  the  latitu- 
dinarian  doctrines,  and  the  new  bishops,  who  had 
the  great  weight  in  the  scale,  were  far  predomi- 
nant ;  embraced  all  protestants  as  their  brethren  ; 
adnnitted  true  Churches  might  subsist  without 
episcopacy  ;  and  therefore  more  cordially  received 
the  dissenters,  and  formed  very  kind  friendships 
and  correspondencies  with  the  ingenious  of  every 
denomination.  But  there  were  bigots  who  regard- 
ed their  brethren  with  abhorrence  ;  supposed  they 
had  neither  ministry,  nor  sacraments,  and  belonged 
to  no  Church  ;  schismatics,  and  in  mortal  error. 
These  particularly  revived  at  the  latter  end  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  when  the  cry,  that  the  Church 
was  in  danger,  was  made  a  handle  to  bring  in  a 
tory  ministry  ;  and  that  contemptible  creature, 
Sacheverel,  became  of  importance.  An.  17 10. 
The  Queen,  more  partial  to  her  popish  brother, 
than  to  the  distant  Hanover  femily,  and  rather 
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wishing  the  throne  to  descend  to  her  own  blood, 
encouraged  the  high  Church  party,  as  always  most 
friendly  to  Popery  ;  and  had  her  life  been  pro- 
longed, and  the  intrigues  of  the  tory  ministry  sue* 
cessful,  another  Popish  King  would  have  been 
introduced  on  the  nation,  and  welcomed  by  the 
high  Church  and  non-jurors,  always  partial  and 
attached  to  the  exiled  family,  and  necessarily  so 
from  their  principles  of  indefeasible  right  and  non- 
resistance— -a  gracious  Providence  once  more  res- 
cued the  land  from  these  traiterous  designs.  The 
infidel  Bolingbroke,  conscious  of  his  correspon- 
dences, fled  ;  and  the  famous  Bishop  Atterbury 
was  impeached  for  his  detected  intrigues  with 
James,  the  abdicated  exile. 

An.  171*.  With  the  House  of  Brunswick  the 
liberty  of  the  country  stood  confirmed  ;  and  all 
who  dissented  from  the  Church,  satisfied  with  a 
liberal  toleration,  approved  themselves  faithful 
friends  to  the  new  dynasty  :  for  the  distance  of  re- 
lation to  the  throne,  made  it  an  act  of  election, 
rather  than  hereditary  succession  :  a  kind  of  par- 
liamentary grant  to  that  House,  as  Protestants, 
and  nearest  in  blood  ;  and  as  afifording  the  happiest 
prospects  of  maintaining  the  liberties  of  the  coun- 
try. With  this,  all  the  high  Church  party  were 
greatly  dissatisfied,  and  employed  their  utmost 
power  and  art  to  foment  repeated  rebellions  against 
the  House  of  Brunswick  ;  but  happily  their  ma- 
,  chinations  were  defeated,  and  their  rebellions 
quashed,  with  the  punishment  due  to  those  who 
were  found  engaged  in  them.      As  the  dissenters 
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approved  themselves  strdtig  friends  to  government, 
they  enjoyed  favour  ;  and  being  excluded  from  all 
lucrative  preferment  in  the  Church,  the  prime 
minister  wished  to  reward  them  for  their  loyalty  ; 
and  by  a  retaining  fee,  preserve  them  stedfast.  A 
considerable  sum  therefore  was  annually  lodged 
with  the  heads  of  the  great  divisions,  the  Presby- 
terians, the  Independents,  and  the  Baptists,  called 
regium  donum^  the  royal  bounty,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  more  necessitous  ministers  of  their  sev- 
eral congregations,  (An.  1738)  according  to  the 
discretion  of  a  number  of  principal  ministers  of 
these  denominations,  with  whom  this  gift  was  en- 
trusted, and  by  whom  it  is  annually  divided. 

The  rising  prosperity  of  the  nation,  with  increas- 
ing wealth  and  commerce,  as  these  things  usually 
do,  tended  \o  increase  the  corruption  of  the  king- 
dom. And  morals,  though  strongly  inculcated, 
woefully  decayed.  A  word,  czWtA  patriotism^  was 
supposed  to  contain  all  excellence,  and  therefore 
more  affected  than  any  thing  beside ;  though,  in 
fact,  a  greater  solecism  cannot  be  imagined,  than 
an  imaiora^  patriot.  Between  contests  for  power, 
thirst  for  riches,  and  inordinate  love  of  pleasure, 
the  nation  sunk  down  into  corruption,  and  the 
Church  erected  a  feeble  barrier  against  the  fashion- 
able pursuits.  All  its  great  preferments  were 
bestowed  to  secure  friends  to  administration  : 
whatever  prime  minister  prevailed,  the  prelatical 
bench  looked  up  to  their  creator  with  devotion  and 
assiduous  attention.  The  life  and  power  of  godli- 
ness fell  to  a  very  low  standard  ;  and  only  here  and 
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there  an  individual  cleaved  to  the  feith  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints,  and  dared  to  be  singular, 

Av  1739*  It  was  in  this  state  of  torpor  and  de- 
parture from  truth  and  godliness,  that  at  Oxford, 
one  of  our  universities,  a  few,  chiefly  yoimg  men, 
began  to  feel  the  deplorable  spiritual  ignorance 
and  corruption  around  them.  They  were  conscious 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  revive  a  sense  of  re- 
ligion in  principle  and  practice,  from  the  decay 
into  which  it  was  fallen  :  they  were  convinced  men 
of  God  and  ministers  of  the  sanctuary,  ought  to 
lead  very  different  lives  from  any  thing  they  ob- 
served at  college. 

John  and  Charles  Wesley,  the  first,  and  most 
distinguished  leaders  in  this  revival  of  evangelical 
truth,  were  brothers :  the  one  fellow  of  Lincoln 
College,  the  other  student  of  Christ  Church.  Their 
fiither,  a  respectable  Clergyman  at  £p worth,  in 
Lincolnshire,  was  of  the  high  Church  party,  and 
had  educated  bis  sons  in  his  own  principles.  John, 
the  eldest,  took  the  lead,  and  at  the  first  appeared 
vastly  disposed  to  inculcate  every  rigorous  morti- 
fication, far  beyond  the  practices  of  that  day,  and 
sometimes  approaching  the  penances  of  popery. 

With  these,  associated  a  number  of  other  stu- 
dents, whose  minds  were  similarly  "affected.  Mr. 
Ingham,  Mr.  Whitfield,  Mr.  Harvey,  were  after- 
wards particularly  distinguished.  They  all  entered 
into  solemn  engagements  with  each  other,  to  lead 
a  stricter  life  of  holiness  and  self-denial  than  they 
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had    ever  yet  done,  and  to  separate  from  every 
thing  unbecoming  their  character  as  Christians  or 
ministers.      They  agreed  to  meet  frequently  to- 
gether at  each  other's  room*  for  prayer  and  reading 
the  Scripture  ;  to  keep  stated  times  of  fasting,  and 
to  receive  the  communion  every  Lord's  day  ;  they 
visited  the  prisons  and  the  sick  ;    they  sought  out 
and  relieved  distressed  objects  ;    and  by  these  and 
otiier  particularities,  attended  by  an  uncommonly 
sanctimonious  deportment,   they  rendered  them- 
selves very  notorious  in  the  University,  and  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Methodists. 

As  they  all  set  out  with  profession  of  strict 
adherence  to  the  Church  of  England,  the  distin- 
guishing tenets  of  her  articles  and   homilies  were 
particularly  enforced  by  them  :    and  as  this  was 
utterly  unlike  the  mannerof  preaching,  which  then 
chiefly  obtained,  they  attracted  very  numerous  au- 
diences ;    and  their  lively  manner  of  address,  as 
well  as  the  matter  of  their  discourses,  exceedingly 
struck  the  hearers  with  their  novelty,  as  well  as 
importance.      They  became  still  more  popular,  af- 
ter their  return  from  Georgia,  whither  zeal  for  the 
Gospel  had  carried  them.     And  nothing  awakened 
greater  attention   to   their   preaching,  than  their 
quitting  the  universal  habit  of  reading  their  sermons 
from  a  book,  without  any  animation,  and  address- 
ing   extempore  discourses   to  the    congregations 
where  they  ministered. 

The  multitudes  which  followed  them  were  much 
affected — a  great  and  visible  change  was  produced 
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in  the  minds  of  many.  The  attention  paid  to  these 
ministers,  and  the  blessing  evident  on  their  labours, 
roused  them  to  increasing  vigorous  exertions. 
,They  were  always  at  their  work,  preaching  where- 
ever  they  could  procure  admittance  into  the  Chur- 
ches ;  and  not  a  little  flattered  by  the  popularity 
attending  their  ministrations.  They  must  have 
been  more  than  men,  if  they  had  not  been  so. 
Some  wild-fire  could  hardly  fail  to  mingle  with  the 
sacred  flame — whilst  the  noise  th^y  raised  by  their 
preaching  was  inconceivable. 

At  first  they  appeared  united  in  sentiment ;  but 
they  had  not  long  laboured,  before  it  was  evident 
they  difi^ered  in  the  points  which  had  occasioned 
so  much  dispute.     Mr.  Wesley,  theVather  of  Me- 
thodism, with  his  brother,  and  those  of  his  opinion, 
leaned  to  the  Arminian  doctrine — strong  against 
irrespective  decrees,  but  firmly  maintaining  the  fall 
and  its  consequences^  the  necessity  of  justification  bij 
faith  alone  ^  and  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ^  to 
produce  all  righteousness  and  true  hoUness  :  but 
they  taught  withal  the  unive?'sality  of  Christ's  re- 
demption*, and  the  offering  of  his  body,  a/ike  for 
those  who  are  lost,  as  for  ^those  who  are  saved  ; 
and  in  point  oifree-xcill^  they  supposed,  though  still 
as  a  gift  of  grace,  that  every  man  had  some  powers 
of  will  within  the  sphere  of  his  own  exertion,  which 
first  led  to  conversion — that  the  benefits  of  Christ's 
redemption  extended  to  those  who  had  never  heard 
of  his  name — that  by  improving  the  measure  of 
light  and  grace  within  him,  every  man  might  be 
saved — but  that  no  man  could  be  sure  of  persevering 
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in  grace  :  and,  that  in  possibility,  notwithstanding 
what  Christ  hath  done  and  suffered,  all  might  re- 
ject the  remedy  provided,  and  perish  eternally. 

Mr.  Whitfield,   Mr.   Harvey,  and  those  who 
united  with  them  in  sentiment,  held  the  articles  of 
the  Church  in  the  sense  usually  termed  Calvinis- 
tic  ;  and  which  an  ingenuous  enquirer  can  hardly 
hesitate  to  confess  was  the  sense  of  the  compilers. 
Though  in  age  Mr.  Whitfield  was  younger  than 
the  Wesl.eys,  in  zeal  and  labours  he  had  no  supe- 
rior ;   his  amazing  exertions  are  well  known  ;  and 
the  eifects  of  them  were  prodigious  through  the 
whole  land.     He  confined  not  his  ministry  to  Eng- 
land— ^Scotland  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  visits, 
and  furnished  innumerable  evidences  of  the  power 
with  which  he  spake  :  nor  were  his  efforts  restric- 
ted to  Britain,  but  extended  to  America  ;  whither 
the  Mr.  Wesleys  had  first  led  the  way.    I  mean  not 
to  enter  on  a  life  so  well  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Gillies. 
Suffice  it  to  observe,  that  by  the  labours  of  these 
indefatigable  men,  a  flood  of  Gospel  light  broke 
upon  the  nation.      At  first  they  were  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  Church  of  England,  as  their  attachment 
to  it  by  education  was  strong  :  and  had  they  been 
fixed  in  any  settled  station,  they  had  not  improb- 
ably lived  and  died,  good  men,  useful  men,   but 
unnoticed  and  unknown — a  series  of  providences 
had  designed  them  for  greater  and  more  extensive 
usefulness.     The  Churches  growing  unable  to  con-' 
tain  the  crowds  which  flocked  after  them,  Mr. 
Whitfield  first,  at  Bristol,  An.    1739,  resolved  to 
visit  and  preach  to  the  wild  colliers  in  the  wood, 
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vfao  had  seldom  attend^  any  worship  :  and  his 
signal  success  among  ihem^  encouraged  his' perse- 
vering efforts.  On  his  return  to  London,  he  used 
the  same  means  of  field -preaching,  at  Kenningfon 
Common,  and  Moorfields,  being  now  generally 
excluded  from  the  Churches  to  which  he  had  him- 
self somewhat  contributed,  by  perhaps  too  severe 
animadversions  on  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the  envy 
and  disgust  that  his  singular  popularity  bad  ocoa- 
sioned. 

Nor  were  Mr.  John  Wesley  and  his  brother 
Charles,  less  zealously  employed,  but  also  took  the 
iield,  and  preached  every  where.  The  congregations 
iinder  the  canopy  of  heaven  were  prodigious  : 
sometimes,  indeed,  riotous  and  insulting,  but  in 
general  solemn  and  attentive.  By  these  labours 
multitudes  wei'e  daily  added  to  the  Church  of  such 
as  should  be  saved. 

Hitherto  the  priacipal  leaders,  tl^ugh  acting 
independent  of  each  other,  had  maintained  appa- 
rent fellowship  ;  but;^the  difference  of  their,  senti- 
ments respecting  the  doctrines  of  predestin^on 
and  grace,  began  to  awaken  unpleasant  dis]Mites, 
which  were  carried  on  sometimes  with  too  oiuch 
asperity.  Yet  the  cof^rupiion  ^  hum4m  nature^ jus^ 
tificatiou  by  faith  oLom^  and  the  mecessiiy  of  a  divine 
change  of  hearty  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ; 
tliese  fundamental  truths,  both  professed  zealously 
to  hold  and  teach  ;  »or  did  the  division  which  fol- 
lowed between ;  them,  retard  the  progress  of  the 
work.  They  parted,  in^Jeed,  like  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas ;    but  the  extent  df  the  sphere  of  their  use- 
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fulness  was  thereby  enlarged.  Unable  to  supply 
the  numberless  places  and  congregations  collected 
by  their,  labours  with  a  regularly  ordained  ministry, 
they  each  associated  with  themselves  lay  preachers, 
•  the  best  informed  and  qualified,  whom  they  could 
find  ;  and  thus  multiplied  themselves  over  the  face 
of  the  whole  land.  Their  Societies  increased  by 
thousands,  a^nd  their  ministry  was  blessed  to  the 
great  revival  of  religion  wherever  they  itinerated. 

This  immense  body  of  Methodists,  from  the 
difference  of  the  doctrines  each  maintained  respec- 
ting the  decrees  of  God,  and  free-will,  necessarily 
divided  into  two  separate  communions,  the  Calvi^ 
nistic  and  Artniman  ;  both  of  them  professed  predi- 
lection to  the  Church,  and  did  not  at  all  object  to 
Episcopal  government  as  a  Church  order  ;  but 
necessitated,  from  the  situation  in  which  they  were 
placed,  to  preserve  the  congregations  which  they 
had  collected  and  formed  into  religious  Societies, 
the  great  leaders,  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  appointed 
for  their  spiritual  edification,  local  atid  itinerant 
preachers,  to  confirm  their  faith,  and  increase  their 
numbers  :  themselves  continuing  the  apostolic  plan 
of  itinerancy,  and  visiting  in  rotation  the  Churches 
which  their  ministr)ji  had  raised.  Men  more  labo- 
rious than  those  principal  persons  were,  since  the 
Apostles*  days  will  hardly  be  found.  They  re- 
peatedly travelled  over  a  space  more  than  the  cir-* 
cumference  of  the  globe  ;  wherever  they  moved, 
they  were  as  a  flame  of  fire,  and  left  a  train  of 
evangelical  light  behind  them.  They  were  in 
preaching  unwearied,  two,  three,  and  sometimes 
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fovir  times  a-day  ;  and  this  often  in  places  many 
miles  distant  from  each  other  ;  and  notice  having 
been  previously  given  of  their  coming,  thousands 
av^raited  and  welcomed  them,  heard  them  with 
reverence,  and  received  them  as  angels  of  God. 
Thus  immense  congregations  were  formed  through 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  especially  in  the  great 
manufacturing  towns,  among  the  tin-mines,  and 
the  collieries.  The  aggregate  amount  of  auditors 
jQust  have  been  several  hundred  thousand,  as  the 
preachers  themselves,  in  Mr.  Wesley^s  connection 
alone,  in  Europe  and  America,  amounted,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  at  one  time  to  about  five  hundred 
itinerant,  and  four  thousand  local  preachers.  All 
these  continued  occasionally  to  communicate  with 
the  Church  of  England,  their  original  source  ,- 
though  they  more  frequently  held  communions 
among  themselves  ;  and  received  the  elements  from 
those  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  who 
were  in  fellowship  witli  the  Methodists,  or  served 
among  them.  And  on  the  whole  they  appeared 
to  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  ordinance,  as 
administered  by  the  Presbyters  of  the  established 
Church  i  but  their  modjes  of  procedure  being  char- 
ged as  irregular,  th^y  had  every  discouragement 
from  the  heads,  of  the  Church,  and  no  hope  of  a 
settlement  in  it.  Hence,  having  erected  places  of 
worship  of  their  own,  and  being  no  bigots  to 
Church  government,  they  by  degrees  became 
more  seldom  occasional  communicants  in  their 
parish  Churches,  and  confined  themselves  to  their 
own  ministers  and  places  of  worship.  Yet  for  a 
long  while  they  were  very  reluctant  to  appear  to 
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separate  from  the  Church  established,  and  to  this 
day,  I  apprehend,  the  great  body  is  Episcopalian  ; 
and  prefer  that  mode  of  government  in  its  ancient 
simplicity,  to  the  Presbyterian  or  Independent 
model* 

At  the  time  the  Methodists  arose,  all  the  various 
denominations  of  dissenters  from  the  establisl^ed 
Church,  had  suffered  a  great  decline  from  evangel- 
ical principles  and  real  godliness  ;  and  some  much 
more  than  others,  particularly  the  English  Presby- 
terians. But  many  being  awakened  and  revived 
by  the  labours  of  the  itinerant  evangelists,  espe- 
cially those  of  Mr.  Whitfield,  a  spirit  of  renewed 
godliness  returned  in  several  congregations,  and 
their  stated  pastors  were  roused  to  greater  zeal 
and  activity..  The  dissenters  of  all  denominations 
thus  evidently  profited  by  the  flame  originally 
kindled  by  the  ministers  bred  in  the  established 
Church.  From  their  itinerant  and  most  able  help- 
ers, decaying  congregations  inyited  pastors  to 
settle  over  them  ;  new  life  was  thus  infused  into 
the  torpid  mass.  A  multitude  of  Churches  arose 
among  them,  where  there  had  been  none  before. 
The  Independents  especially  profited  hereby,  as 
most  of  the  newly  formed  Societies  preferred  the 
Congregational  model  to  the  Presbyterian.  -  Not 
that  these  pastors  were  such  Independents  by  edu^ 
cation  or  principle,  as  to  have  any  radical  objec- 
tions,  at  least  many  of  them,  to  the  forms  or  order 
of  the  established  Church,  but  being  excluded  by 
what  was  branded  as  Methodism,  from  any  pros- 
pect of  admittance  into  the  ministry  there,  th^y 
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readily  consented  to  preside  over  the  Churches 
which  called  them  to  the  pastoral  office  ;  and  thus 
also  the  Baptists  as  well  as  the  Independents,  have 
gpreatly  enlarged  their  pale  by  similar  accessions. 

These  itinerant  preachers  were  men  of  lively 
and  popular  talents,  and  though  not  bred  in  the 
schools  of  the  prophets,  were  often  endued  with 
great  eloquence.  Some  of  the  more  learned  among 
the  dissenters,  regarded  them  indeed  with  a  jealous 
eye,  and  felt  mortified  at  the  preference  given  to 
persons  neither  possessing  the  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages, nor  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  scien- 
tific literature  ;  but  their  numerous  audiences 
bespoke  the  favour  of  the  people.  And  without 
the  advantages  of  an  education  for  the  ministry, 
they  have  not  been  destitute  of  excellent  gifts  for 
the  use  of  edifying.  They  were  in  general  men  of 
good  natural  understanding,  well  read  in  thescrip« 
tures  of  their  mother  tongue,  the  chief  book  indeed 
which  they  studied.  They  were  experimentally 
acquainted  with  the  great  and  fundamental  truths 
of  religion  ;  they  possessed  a  natural  faculty  of 
elocution,  increased  by  thehabit  of  frequent  preach- 
ing. And  what  seemed  infinitely  superior  to  all 
the  rest,  they  appeared  deeply  aflPected  with  the 
truths  which  they  delivered  ;  and  as  exemplary  in 
their  walk  and  conversation,  as  laborious  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry  ;  evidently  delighting  in  the 
service,  as  their  first  and  best  wages;. 

Whilst  these  eminent  revivers  of  evangelical 
truth,  Messrs.  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  with  their 
associates,  were  thus  proceeding  with  increasing^ 
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zeal  in  their  several  spheres  of  usefulness,  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church  was  pteased  to  raise  up  an- 
other singular  personage,  who  contributed  exceed- 
ingly to  enlarge  the  pale  of  what  was  called  Meth- 
odism, and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who 
laboured  in  the  work  of  God  our  Saviour. 

The  noble  and  elect  Lady  Huntingdon,  had 
lived  in  the  highest  circle  of  fashion  ;  by  birth  a 
daughter  of  the  House  of  Shirley,  by  marriage 
united  with  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  both  bearing 
the  royal  arms  of  England,  as  descendants  from 
her  ancient  monarchs. 

In  very  early  infancy  when  only  nine  years  old, 
the  sight  of  a  corpse  about  her  own  age,  convey- 
ing to  the  grave,  engaged  her  to  attend  the  burial. 
There  the  first  impressions  of  deep  seriousness 
about  an  eternal  world,  laid  hold  on  her  conscience : 
and  with  many  tears  she  cried  earnestly  to  God 
on  the  spot,  that  whenever  he  should  be  pleased 
to  take  her  away,  he  would  deliver  her  from  all 
her  fears,  and  give  her  a  happy  departure.  She 
often  afterwards  visited  the  grave,  and  always  pre- 
served a  lively  sense  of  the  affecting  scene. 

Though  no  views  of  evangelical  truth  had  hith« 
erto  opened  on  her  mind,  yet  even  during  her  ju- 
venile days,  she  frequently  retired  for  prayer^  to  a 
particular  closet  where  she  could  not  be  observed  : 
and  in  all  her  little  troubles  found  relief  in  pouring 
out  her  requests  unto  God.  When  she  grew  up, 
and  was  introdliced  into  the  world,  she  continued 
to  pray  that  she  might  many  into  a  serious  family. 
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None  kept  up  more  of  the  ancient  dignity  auid 
decency  than  the  house  of  Huntingdon*  With 
the  bead  of  that  family  she  accordingly  became 
united.  Lady  Betty  and  Lady  Margaret  Hastings, 
his  lordship's  sisters,  were  women  of  singular 
excellence* 

In  this  high  estate  she  maintained  a  peculiar 
seriousness  of  conduct.  Though  sometimes  at 
court,  and  visiting  in  the  higher  circles,  she  took 
no  pleasure  in  the  fashionable  follies  of  the  great* 
In  the  country  she  was  the  lady  Bountiful  among 
her  neighbours  and  dependents  ;  and  going  still 
about  to  establish  her  own  righteousness,  she  en* 
deavoured  by  prayer  and  fasting,  and  alms-deeds, 
to  commend  herself  to  the  favour  of  the  most  High 
and  most  Holy. 

The  zealous  preachers,  who  had  been  branded 
with  the  name  of  Methodists,  had  now  awakened 
great  attention  in  the  land.  Lady  Margaret  Has- 
tings, hapi^ening  to  hear  them,  received  tlie  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus  from  their  ministry  ;  and  was  some 
years  after  united  with  the  excellent  Mr.  Ingham, 
one  of  the  first  labourers  in  this  plenteous  harvest. 
Conversing  with  Lady  Margaret  one  day  on  this 
subject.  Lady  Huntingdon  was  exceedingly  struck 
with  a  sentiment  she  uttered,  *'  that  since  she  had 
"  known  and  believed  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for 
^'  life  and  salvation,  she  had  been  as  happy  as  an 
*'  angel."  To  any  such  sensation  of  happiness 
Lady  Huntingdon  felt  that  she  was  as  yet  an  utter 
stranger- 
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A  dangerous  illness  having  soon  after  this  brought 
her  to  the  brink  of  the^rave,  the  fear  of  death  fell 
terribly  upon  her,  and  her  conscience  was  greatly- 
distressed.      Hereupon  she  meditated  sending  for 
Bishop  Benson,  of  Gloucester,  who^had  been  Lord 
Huntingdon's  tutor,  to  consult  him,  and  unburden 
her  mind.      Just  at  that  time  the  words  of  Lady 
Margaret  returned   strongly  to  her  recollection, 
and  she  felt  an  earnest  desire,  renouncing  every 
other  hope,  to  cast  herself  wholly  upon  Christ  for 
life  and  salvation.     She  instantly  from  her  bed  lift- 
ed  up  her  heart  to  Jesus  the  Saviour,  with  this 
importunate  prayer  ;  and  immediately  all  her  dis- 
tress and  fear  were  removed,  and  she  was  filled  with 
peace  and  joy  in  believing.      Her  disorder  fi*om 
that  moment  took  a  favourable  turn  ;  she  was  res- 
tored to  perfect  health,  and  what  was  better,  to 
newness  of  life.    She  determined  thenceforward  to 
present  herself  to  God,  as  a  living  sacrifice,  holy 
and  acceptable,  which  she  was  now  convinced  was 
her  reasonable  service. 

On  her  recovery,  she  sent  a  kind  message  to  the 
Messrs.  Wesleys,  who  were  then  preaching  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  she  was  one  with  them  in 
heart,  cordially  wishing  them  good  speed  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  assuring  them  of  her  deter- 
mined purpose  of  living  for  Him,  who  had  died 
for  her. 

The  change  thus  suddenly  wrought  on  her/La- 
dyship, became  observable  to  all,  in  the  open  con- 
fession she  made  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,  and  in  the  zealous  support  she  began  to  give 
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to  the  work  of  God,  amidst  all  the  reproach  with 
which  it  was  attended. 

To  the  noble  circle  in  which  Lady  Huntingdon 
moved,   such'  professions   and  conduct   appeared 
wondrous  strange  ;    but  she  had  set  her  face  as  a. 
flint,  and  refused  to  be  ashamed  of  Christ  and  his 
cross.     There  were  not  wanting  ihdeed  some  who 
under  the  guise  of  friendship,  wished  Lord  Hunt- 
ingdon to  interpose  his  authority  :  but,  however 
he  differed  from  her  Ladyship  in  sentiment,  he 
continued  to  show  her  the  same  affection  and  res- 
pect.    He  desired,  however,  she  would  oblige  him, 
by  conversing  with  Bishop  BensOn  on  the  subject, 
to  which  she  readily  acquiesced. 

The  Bishop  was  accordingly  sent  for,  in  order  to 
reason  with  her  Ladyship  respecting'  her  opinions 
and  conduct.  But  she  pressed  him  so  hard  with 
articles  and  homilies  ;  and  so  plainly  and  faithfully 
urged  upon  him  the  awful  responsibility  of  his  sta- 
tion  under  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  Jesus 
Christ,  that  his  temper  was  ruffled  ;  and  he  rose 
up  in  haste  to  depart,  bitterly  lamenting  that  he 
had  ever  laid  his  hands  on  George  Whitfield,  to^ 
whom  he  imputed,  though  without  cause,  the 
change  wrought  in  her  Ladyship.  She  called  him 
back  ;  "  My  Lord,'^  said  she,  '*  mark  my  words, 
"  when  you  come  upon  your  dying  bed,  that  will 
**  be  one  of  the  few  ordinations  you  will  reflect 
"  upon  with  complacence.^*  It  deserves  remark, 
that  Bishop  Benson,  on  his  dying  bed,  sent  ten 
guineas  to  Mr.  Whitfield,  as  a  token  of  his  favour 
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and  approbation,  and  begged  to  be  remembered  by 
him  in  his  prayers. 

I  hope  the  present  venerable  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter >¥ill .  not  be  displeased  if  I  record  a  similar 
instance  of  his  candor  lately  reported  to  me.  As 
he  preaches  frequently,  he  had  observed  a  poor 
man  remarkably  attentive,  and  made  him  some 
little  presents.  After  a  while  he  missed  his  hum* 
ble  auditor,  and  meeting  him,  said,  ^*  John,  how 
*'  is  it  that  I  do  not  see  you  in  the  aisle  as  usual  .>** 
John,  with  some  hesitation,  replied,  "  My  Lord, 
"  I  hope  you  will  not  be  oflFended,  and  I  will  tell 
**  you  the  truth.  I  went  the  other  day  to  hear  the 
"  Methodists,  and  I  understood  their  plain  words 
"  so  much  better,  that  I  have  attended  them  ever 
"  since.*'  The  Bishop  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  and  gave  him  a  guinea,  ^ith  words  to  this 
eflfect,  **  God  blesa  you,  and  go  where  you  can, 
**  receive  the  greatest  profit  to  your  soul.'* 

I  know  no  place  more  proper  to  preserve  another 
anecdote,  ^  which  I  received  from  my  excellent 
friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Talbot,  of  St.  Giles,  Reading. 
When  Archbishop  Seeker  was  laid  on  his  couch 
with  a  broken  thigh,  and  sensible  of  his  approach- 
ing end,  my  dear  departed  friend,  who  had  lived 
in  great  intimacy  with  him,  and  received  his  pre- 
ferment from  him,  visited  him  at  Lambeth.  Be- 
fore they  parted,  "You  will  pray  with  me,  Talbot,*' 
said  the  archbishop.  Mr.  Talbot  rose  and  went 
to  look  for  a  prayer  book,  "  That  is  not  what  I 
"  want  now,*'  said  the  dying  prelate,    "  kneel 
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"  down  by  me,  and  pray  for  me  in  the  way  I  know^ 
"  you  are  used  to  do."  With  which  command 
my  dear  brother  readily  complied,  and  prayed  ear- 
nestly from  his  heart  for  his  dying  friend,  whom 
he  saw  no  more. 

Lady  Huntingdon's  heart  was  now  truly  enga- 
ged to  God,  and  she  resolved,  to  her  best  ability,  to 
lay  herself  out  to  do  good.      The,  poor  around  her 
were  the  natural  objects  of  her  attention.      These 
she  bountifully  relieved  in  their  necessities,  visited 
in  sickness,  conversed  with,  and  led  them  to  their 
knees,  praying  with  them  and  for  them.     The  late 
Prince  of  Wales,  one  day  at  court,  asked  a  lady  of 
fashion.  Lady  Charlotte  E.  where  my  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon was,  that  she  so  seldom  visited  the  circle* 
Lady  Charlotte,  replied  with  a  sneer,  "  I  suppose 
'*  praying  with  her  beggars.^*    The  Prince  shook 
his  head,  and  said,  ^^  Lady  Charlotte,  when  I  am 
**  dying,  I  thfnk  I  shall  be  haj^y  to  seize  the  skirt 
**  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  mantle,  to  lift  me  up  with 
'*  her  to  Heaven .'' 

During  my  Lord  Huntingdon's  life  she  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  God  and  truth,  though  her 
means  of  usefulness  were  necessarily  circumscribed, 
and  her  family  engagements  occupied  much  of  her 
time  and  attention.  On  his  demise,  she  was  left 
the  entire  management  of  her  children,  and  of  their 
fortunes,  which  she  improved  with  the  greatest 
fidelity.  Become  her  own  mistress,  she  resolved  to 
devote  herself  wholly  to  the  service  of  Christ,  and 
the  souls  redeemed  by  his  blood.     Her  zealous 
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heart  embraced  cordially  all  whom  she  esteemed 
real  Christians,  whatever  their  denomination  or  ' 
opinions  might  be,  but  being  herself  in  sentiment 
more  congenial'  with  Mr.  Whitfield,  than  the  Mr. 
Westleys,  she  favoured  those  especially  who  were 
the  ministers  of  the  Calvinistic  persuasion,  accord- 
ing to  the  literal  sense  of  the  articles  of  the  Church 
of  England.  And  with  an  intention  of  giving 
them  a  greater  scene  of  usefulness,  she  opened  her 
house  in  Park-street,  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gob- 
pel,  supposing  as  a  peeress  of  the  realm,  that  she 
had  an  indisputable  right  to  employ  as  her  family 
chaplains,  those  ministers  of  Church  whom  she 
patronised*  On  the  week  days  her  kitchen  was 
filled  with  the  poor  of  the  flock,  for  whom  she 
provided  instruction  ;  and  on  the  Lord's  day  the 
great  and  noble  were  invited  to  spend  the  evening 
in  her  drawing-room,  where  Mr.  Whitfield,  Mr. 
Romaine,  Mr.  Jonef^  and  other  ministers  of  Christ, 
addressed  to  them  faithfully  all  the  words  of  this 
life,  and  were  heard  with  apparently  deep  and 
serious  attention. 

Lady  Huntingdon  now  became  the  open  and 
avowed  patroness  of  all  the  zealous  ministers  of 
Christ,  especially  of  those  who  were  suffering  for 
the  testimony  of  Jesus.  Mr.  Romaine,  on  his 
being  turned  out  of  St.  George's  Church,  received 
particular  tokens  of  her  favour;  and  though  till 
then  unknown  to  her,  I  was  honored  with  her  ex* 
pressions  of  kindness  and  approbation,  when,  as 
yet  a  young  man,  I  suffered  such  persecution  from 
Bishop  Hume,  and  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
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was  so  unjustly  dispossessed  of  my  cure  in  that 
city  ;  without  a  charge,  except  that  1  endeavoured 
to  fill  it  with  the  knowledge  of  the  doctriqe  of  my 
crucified  Lord,  which  was  construed  as  an  intention 
of  bringing  this  man's  blood  upon  them.  All  tb^ 
parties  concerned  in  these  transactions  are  gone 
into  their  graves,  and  whilst  I  record  tbeni,  I  am 
ready  to  touch  my  last  hour.  I  c^  with  joy  look 
forward  to  the  day  of  my  Lord ;  he  Ifnoweth  the 
simplicity  and  ^odly  sincerity  with  whioli  1  thcu 
ajcted.* 

The  Jimits  to  which  I  am  restricted  forbid  my 
descending  into  a  variety  of  particulars,  that  J 
may  advert  to  the  subsequent  steps  taken  by  this 
venerable  woman,  more  immediately  and  exten- 
sively to  spread  the  knowledge  of  salvation,  and  to 


*  On  this  occaiion  I  waited  on  Archbiihop  Seeker,  zX  Lambeth,  by  whom 
1  Had  been  ordainod^  l»r  redreCk  a^inft  an  act  which  appeared  to  us  glaring 
oppreffioa.  He  bad,  during;  bis  fiUivg  the  five  of  Qxfi^4»  received  aaojF 
complaints  againA  me,  but  always  heard  with  candor,  and  fpoke  to  mc  with 
ktndnefs  When  t  Aated  to  him  the  6tuation  in  which  i  was  placed,  an^ 
begged  1  might  be  permitted  to  know,  and  anfwer  apy  ch^VS^  ic^ich  were 
brought  againd  me  ;  and  that,  as  be  ordained  me,  and  knew  my  fentiroents 
fully  before,  he  would  not  suffer  me  to  be  borne  dpwn  by  the  abuse  of  pofwer, 
mad  driven  from  my  cure  with  ignomnny,  which  c^ald  not  but  aflfiact  all  my 
future  proTpects  191,  life.  ^  ^r/'  faid  he,  «  wt^ilft  J  vf a$  your  Bi(b^»  I  al» 
**  ways  protected  you.  There  are  many  c«mplaintt,  that  multitudes  of  the 
^  young  (iudente  follow  you,  and  that  there  were  diftorbances  at  yourChurch  : 
«*  but  whether  jwarg««i#i«  (^fenei,  orlAeyJtok  it^  i  cansi  imkt  u^  njfi^l^  A« 
<<  ttrmint,    1  am  no  Longer  yourBilbop»  and  qinnot  ioterfoce,** 

Bifhop  Hum^  fooii  after  trantbted  to  Saliibury,  happened  que  day  after 
dinner,  to  be  afked  b^  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Wariptnfter,  «  Pray,  my  Lord,  what 
***was  the  real  cause  of  all  that  noise  made  about  Haweis  at  Oxford  ?"  The 
Bishop,  with  fome  embarraflmeAt,  faid  «  Say  nothing  to  me  oa  that  fub- 
''  ject>  it  has  given  me  the  greateft  ^neitfioess.'*  I  heard  thi&  from  the  per- 
fon  to  whom  Mr  Rogers  mentioned  it  with  pleafure  :  I  hope  the  great  (lead 
of  the  Chutch  foigave  the  injuftice  done  to  his  fervant. 
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restore  the  desolations  of  that  Church,  which  is 
the  great  object  of  this  history. 

The  illness  of  her  younger  son,  which  proved 
fatal,  had  led  her  to  Brighthelmstone,  for  the  sake 
of  sea-bathing.      There  her  active  spirit  heaving 
produced  some  awakening  among  the  people,  she 
erected  a  little  Chapisl  contiguous  to  her  house, 
that  the  Gospel  might  be  preached  to  them.     This 
was  the  first  fraits  of  her  great  increase  ;    it  was 
enlarged,  and  that  not  sufficing  to  contain  the  con- 
gregation, it  wasi  a  third' tin^  taken  down  and  re- 
built.    Many  can  say  they  were  born  there.     The 
success  attending    this   &vsi    effort    encouraged 
greater.      Bath,  the  resort  of  fashion,  beheld  an 
elegant  and  commodious  place  of  worship,  raised 
by  the  same  liberal  hand.      Oathall,  Bretby,  and 
vanous  other  places,  received  the  Gospel  by  her 
means.      At  first  shie  confiaed  herself  tp  thetnin« 
istersof  the  established  Church,  as  her  preachers, 
many  of  whom  obeyed  her  invitation,  and  labour- 
ed in  the  places  where  she  resided  :    but  her  zeal 
enlarged  with  her  success,  and  a  great  variety  of 
persons  throughout  the  kingdom,  begging  her  as- 
sistance, in  London,  and  many  of  the  most  popu- 
lous cities,  she  set  up  the  standard  of  the  Gospel, 
and  purchased,  built,  or  hired.  Chapels  vast  and 
commodious,  for  the  performance  of  divine  servilre. 
As  these  multiplied  exceedingly  through  England, 
Ireland,  and  Wales,  tlie  ministers  who  had  before 
laboured  for  her  Ladyship,  were  unequal  to  the 
task  ;    and  some  unwilling  to  move  in  a  sphere  so 
extensive,  and  which  began  to*be  branded  as  irrc- 
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gular,  and  to  meet  great  opposition  :  yet  many 
persevered  in  their  cordial  services,  when  summon- 
ed to  the  work,  and  were  content  to  bear  the  cross. 
As  the  work  greatly  enlarged  beyond  her  power 
to  supply  the  Chapels  with  regular  ministers,  Lady 
Huntingdon  resolved  to  employ  the  same  metliods 
as  Mr.  Wesley  and  Mr.  Whitfield  had  pursued 
with  so  much  success  before.  She  invited  laymen 
of  piety  and  abilities,  to  exhort  and  keep  up  the 
congregations  she  had  established. 

In  order  to  provide  proper  persons  for  the  work, 
she  now  retired  into  Wales,  where  she  erected  a 
College  for  training  up  young  men  to  the  ministry. 
From  thence  she  dispatched  the  requisite  supplies 
for  the  increased  congregations  under  her  patron- 
age ;  and  as  the  calls  were  ofteir  'urgent,  her  stu- 
dents were  too  frequently  thrust  forth  into  the 
harvest,  before  they  had  made  any  considerable 
proficiency  in  the  languages,  or  sacred  literature, 
in  which  it  had  been  her  intention  they  should  be 
instructed.  Few  of  them  knew  mqch  more  than 
their  native  tongue,  yet  being  men  of  strong  sense, 
and  real  devotedness  to  God,  their  ministry  was 
ViBry  greatly  blessed,  andtheaccountsof  their  suc- 
cess animated  her  to  greater  exertions.  They  were 
itinerant— moved  from  congregation  to  congrega- 
tioi^,  in  a  rotation  established  ;  and  her  correspon- 
dence with  them  to  regulate  find  provide  a  constant 
supply,  was  a  labour  to  which  her  active  spirit 
alone  was  equal. 

^  Many  of  these  sodght  a  settlement,  either  in  the 
Church  or  among  the  dissenters,  in  preference  to 
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a  life  of  itinerancy  ;  and  as  they  were  under  no 
bonds  but  those  of  choice,  they  often  quitted  her 
connection.  I  think  not  less  than  fifty  are  now 
labouring  in  the  Church,  or  among  the  dissenters, 
with  benediction.  Their  places  were  always  sup- 
plied, and  others  offered  to  fill  the  ranks,  as  death, 
or  retirement  from  the  service,  thinned  their  num- 
bers. 

Though  Lady  Huntingdon  devoted  the  whole  of 
her  substance  to  the  Gospel,  yet  it  is  not  a  little 
surprising,  how  her  income  sufficed  for  the  immen- 
sity of  expence  in  which  she  was  necessarily  invol- 
ved. Her  jointure  was  no  more  than  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year  ;  and  only  after  the  death  of 
her  son,  a  few  years  preceding  her  own,  she  receiv- 
ed the  addition  of  another  thousand.  She  often 
involved  herself  in  expences  for  building  Chapels, 
which  she  found  it  burthensome  to  discharge.  But 
the  Lord  brought  her  always  honourably  through 
her  engagements,  and  provided  a  supply  when  her 
own  was  exhausted. 

To  the  age  of  fourscore  and  upwards,  she  main- 
tained all  the  vigour  of  youth  ;  and  though  in  her 
latter  years  the  contraction  of  her  throat  reduced 
her  almost  wholly  to  a  liquid  diet,  her  spirits  never 
seemed  to  fail  her  ;  and  to  the  very  last  days  of^her 
life,  her  active  mind  was  planning  still  greater  and 
more  extensive  schemes  of  usefulness,  for  the  uni- 
versal spread  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Lady  Huntingdon  was  rather  above  the  middle 
size.      Her  presence  noble,  ancl  commanding  res- 
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pect ;  her  address  singularly  engaging  ;  her  intelli- 
gence acute  ;  her  diligence  indefatigable  ;  and  the 
constant  labour  of  her  thought  and  correspondence 
inconceivable.      Never   was   creature  apparently 
more  dead  to  all  self-indulgence,  or  more  liberally 
disposed  to  supply  the  calls  of  the  Gospeh     I  be- 
lieve, during  the  many  years  I  was  honoured  with 
her  friendship,  she  often  possessed  Tio  more  than 
the  gown  she  wore.      I  have  often  said,  she  was 
one  of  the  poor  who  lived  on  her  own  bounty  ; 
but  her  most  distinguishing  excellence  was,  the 
fervent  zeal  which  always  burned  in  her  boson),  to 
make   known  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  ; 
which  no  disappointments  quenched,  no  labours 
slackened,  no  opposition  discouraged,  no  progress 
of  years  abated  :    it  flamed  strongest  in  her  latest 
moments.      The  world  has  seldom  seen  such  a  cha- 
racter— thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  will  have 
reason,  living  and  dying,  to  bless  her  memory,  as 
having   been   the  happy   instrument  of  bringing 
them  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light ;    and 
multitudes  saved  by  her  instrumentality,  have  met 
her  in  the  regions  of  glory,  to  rejoice  together  in 
the  presence  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb. 

But  it  may  be  said,,  was  she  a  perfect  character  ? 
No.  This  is  not  the  lot  of  mortals  on  this  side  the 
grave.  When  the  moon  walketh  in  her  brightness, 
her  shadows  are  most  visible. 

Lady  Huntingdon  was  in  her  temper  warm  and 
sanguine — her  predilections  for  some,  and  her  pre- 
judices against  others,  were  sometimes  too  hastily 
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adopted-~and  by  these  she  was  led  to  form  con» 
elusions  not  always  correspondent  with  truth  and 
ivisdom. 

The  auccesa  attending  her  efforts,  seemed  to  im- 
press her  mind  with  a  persuasion,  that  a  particular 
benediction  would  rest  upon  whomsoever  she ' 
should  send  forth  ;  and  rendered  her  choice  not 
always  judicious  :  though  seldom  were  there  ever 
less  offences  in  so  extended  a  work. 

She  had  so  long  directed  the  procedures  of  her 
connection,  that  she  too  seldom  asked  the  advice 
of  the  judicious  ministers  who  laboured  with  her  ; 
and  bore  not  passive  contradiction. 

I  am  the  historian  of  truth,  as  far  as  I  know  it. 
She  needs  no  posthumous  fame  to  blazon  her 
worth ;  and  she  is  past  far  beyond  all  human  cen«* 
sure  which  can  affect  her.  The  great  Head  of  the 
Church  hath,  I  have  full  confidence,  decided  her 
character,  pitied  her  infirmities,  pardoned  her  ini- 
quities, and  welcomed  her  to  glory,  with  well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant,* 


*  I  inien  the  following  anecdotes  net  unirorthy  pretcrvaition.  The  '£i« 
saoiu  infidel,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  eonfereaee  one  day  with  her  Ladjrihip, 
addressed  her, "  My  L^djr,  when  you  please  to  command  my  pen,  it  (hall 
be  drawn  in  your  service,  and  admitting  the  Bible  to  be  true,  I  shall  haire 
little  apprehension  of  maintaining  the  doctrinei  of  predeftination  and  grace 
against  all  your  revilers  " 

My  Lord  Huntingdon,  her  fon,  unhappily,  was  a  difciple  ef  the  Infidel 
fchool,  yet  however  oppofita  to  her  Ladyship  in  fentiments,  he  highly  rev* 
erenced  his  venerable  mother,  A  great  prelate  one -day  in  conversation,  faid, 
''I  with,  my  Lord  you  would  speak  to  Lady  H*  (he  has  juft  erected  a 
preaching  place  clofe  to  my  palace  wall.**  **  Gladly,"  says  his  Lordlbip^ 
«  but  win  you  do  me  the  favour  to  inform  me  what  to  ui^e,  for  my  nidlker 
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At  her  death,  Lady  Huntingdon  left  her   Cha* 
pels  to  trustees  and  executors,  fer  the  continnanee 
of  the  same  plan ;  which  ihey  have  pursued    with 
some.^easutQ  of  the  sas^  disinterested  aeal,.  and 
\^ith,  ificreasing.  success.     l!^t  less  tb^n  one  hun- 
dred thousand  perfon&contffiue  t^  have  the  Gospel 
preached  tcr  t^ie?^  by  their  m^ans.    The  saioe  steps 
ane  pursued  in  England,  Wales  aad  Ireland ;  and 
though  the  properly  left  .by  her  Ladysiup  for  car- 
rying on  the  work  of  God)  was  basely  seized  at  hcF 
death, by  the  Americans  of  Greorgia  and  Carolina, 
where  it  Iay»  and  her  assets  in  England,  her  Cha- 
pels excepted,  were  found  not  sufficient  for  her 
engagements  j  yet,  however  unable  to  recover  her 
estates,  all  chumQ  have  been  discharged  ;  and  tbe 
Chaipeb,.aceon)ing  to  her  will,  ooaintained  with 
lees  incuahiances  tham  at;  her  decease. 

Thq  seminary  in  Wai^i^  ceaW  at  her  Lady  ship's 
deatlp,  tbfB  lea3^  bueing  just  es^pired,  and  no  endow- 
ment left,  her  income;  dying  with  ^  :  but  a  new 
college,  on  a  plan  Hioxe  proqi^i^ng  for.  liteiiature, 
has  been  established  atCheshuntj  in  Hertfordshire, 
near  Liondojo  ;  and.  under  tbe  sapertntending  care 
of  trustees  appointed  for  that  purpose.  A  number 
of.students  have  bees  already  educated  thc^rci,.  and 
many  are  gone  forth,  now  preaching  the  Gospel 
with  much  acceptance,  from  this  seminary.  It 
cannot,  indeed,  be  supposed,  that  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  years,  the  term  allotted  for  their  edu- 
cation, much  scientific  attainments  can  be  made; 
yet  we  have  the  pleasure  of  finding  by  expedence> 
that  in  this  time  diligently  improved,  a  competent 
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knowledfe  of  the  sacrod  laiigtiagw  may  be  obtain* 
ed  ;  and  what  is -more^  important  and  destrabte,  bj 
the  constant  exercise  of  speaking  before  tfae^presi^ 
dent^  students,  and  others,  a  factiity  and  propriety 
of  address  is  acquired,  highly  desirable  for  them  in 
their    future  ministrations.     Into   this   seminary 
none  are  admitted,  but  after  strict  enquiry  of  their 
characters,   arid  repeated  examination  into   theit 
Christian  experience,  and  natural  abilities.     They 
are  required  to  bring  recommendations,  and  au« 
thentic  testimonials,  from  the  minrsters  and  others 
with  whom  they  have  been  accustomed  to  worship. 
They  are  not  received  too  young,  nor  much  advan- 
ced  in  life ;  -usually  between  the  age  of  twenty 
and  thirty.      They  are  expected  to  give  the  most 
satisfactory  account  of  their  own  real  conversion 
to  God,  and  of  the  reasons  which  engage  them  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  ministry.     They  must 
appear  possessed  of  acute,  or  at  least  of  promising 
faculties  for  iioprovement.      And  as  the  greatest 
attention  is  paid  to  their  education,  and  the  dispo* 
sition  with  which  they  are  admitted,  secures  the 
most  unremitting  application  to  sttidy,  their  im- 
provement hath  been  hitherto  remarkably  rapid, 
considering  the  necessity  of  beginning  in  most  in- 
stances with  the  first  rudiments  of  grammer  in  each 
of  the  languages. 

This  institution  promises  the  greatest  utility. 
The  education  and  maintenance  of  the  students  is 
entirely  free  :  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  kerm  of 
their  studies,  when  they  have  been  examined,  and 
judged  fit  to  proceed  to  the  ministry,  they  are  ua- 
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Aer  no  restrictions,  but  may  apply  for  admission 
into  the  established  Church,  or  any  other  denomi- 
nation of  Christians.  If  Christ  be  but  preached, 
the  end  of  t>ur  seminary  is  answered. 

Thus,  among  those  who  bear  the  name  of  Meth- 
odists, there  are  three  distinct  bodies,  the  features 
of  which  are  very  discriminating.  Indeed,  like  the 
term  Pietist^  the  name  of  Methodist  is  often  applied 
to  serious  persons,  who  have  no  connection  imme- 
diately with  the  Societies  of  Mr.  Wesley  or  Mr. 
Whitfield,  or  the  successors  of  Lady  Huntingdon. 
But  each  of  these,  though  denominated  by  the  gen- 
eral name  of  Methodists^  has  a  disciphne  and  reg- 
ulations  peculiar  to  themselves  :  these  I  shall 
cursorily  remark. 

1st.  Thebodyof  Arminian  Methodists,  who  de- 
rive their  name  and  order  from  Mr.  Wesley,  pursue 
the  plan  laid  down  by  him.  During  his  life,  such 
was  his  personal  influence,  that  it  rendered  his 
recommendations  the  general  rule  of  their  Society  ; 
so  that  all  his  people,  throughout  the  British  do- 
minions, to  which  also  America  might  be  added^ 
looked  up  to  him  as  their  president  and  director. 
His  time  was  spent  in  one  continued  voyage  or 
journey,  visiting  regularly  every  Society  in  the  vast 
circle  of  his  connection,  and  usually  preaching  everj^ 
day,  and  frequently  twice  or  thrice.  He  accus- 
tomed all  his  congregation  to  his  plan  of  itinerancy 
and  a  frequent  change  of  ministers.  A  genera/ 
Conference  annually,  fixed  the  stations  of  the  preach- 
ers, and  settled  two  or  three  within  a  certain  dis- 
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trict,  round  which  they  moved  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  generally  preaching  some* 
where  every  evening,  and  holding  Societies  for 
prayer  and  mutual  exhortation.  All  who  joined 
in  these,  contributed  a  small  sum  weekly  for  the 
support  of  the  general  work,  which  stewards  ap- 
pointed, regularly  accounted  for.  By  this  a  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  preach- 
ers, according  to  the  number  of  their  families,  or 
occasional  necessities.  The  profits  arrising  from 
publications,  circulated  from  a  press  of  their  own, 
very  considerably  increase  this  fund  for  the  support 
of  their  cause.  Sometimes  the  stay  of  the  preachers 
in  their  rounds  is  continued  for  more  than  one  year, 
but  this  is  fixed  at  the  general  conference.  The  same 
steps  have  been  pursued  since  Mr.  Wesley's  death  : 
they  admit  no  president,  but  a  few  of  the  most  able 
preachers  sway  their  deliberations.  On  the 
whole,  considering  the  nature  of  such  a  body,  uni- 
ted merely  by  voluntary  association,  it  is  amazing 
that  more  disputes  and  divisions  have  not  arisen. 
Their  zeal,  their  activity,  and  usefulness,  continue 
undiminished.  America,  and  the  Leeward  Islands 
have  been  greatly  benefited  by  their  labours,  as 
well  as  the  several  parts  of  the  British  dominions 
in  Europe  ;  and  the  impulse  given  to  this  great 
machine,  is  continued  in  the  same  line  of  direction 
by  those  who  sit  in  the  annual  Conference.  For 
some  time  past  they  have  had  an  ordination  amoncr 
themselves,  and  now  the  people  generally  commu- 
lyicate  with  their  own  teachers  :  their  connection 
with  the  established  Church  is  hereby  greatly 
weakened  ;   and  it  will  probably  issue  in  a  com- 
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plete  separation,  hdt  from  any  aversion  to  episcopal     ^ 
government,  but  from  despair  of  procuring  episco- 
pal  ordination  foi*  the  pastors  wbom  they  faav« 
chosen. 

2nd.  The  followers  of  Mr.  Whitfield  are,  in  the 
aggregate,  a  body  nearly  as  mimerous  as  the  ^r* 
mer,  but  not  so  compact  and  united.  Their  prin-^ 
ciples  being  Calvinistic,  recommended  them  espe- 
cially to  the  various  denominations  of  dissenters, 
and  to  those  of  the  reformed  religion  in  Scotland 
and  abroad.  A  great  number  of  these  joined  Mr« 
Whitfield,  as'well  as  multitudes  who  left  the  es- 
tablished Church.  These  were  formed  into  con- 
gregations in  diverse  places,  who,  though  consid* 
ering  themselves  as  one  body,  have  not  the  same 
union  and  interchange  as  the  followers  of  Mr. 
Wesley.  The  first  and  principal  of  the  Churches, 
at  Tottenham-court,  observes  the  Church  ceremo- 
Trials  and  liturgy,  the  others  use  in  general  free 
prayer.  Yet  these  ^consider  themselves  tiot  as  dis- 
4inct  independent  Churches,  but  formed  under  a 
toderal  connection  :  and  some  of  these  have  no 
'Stated  pastor,  but  are  supplied  by  a  rotation  of 
ministers.  They  have  an  ordination  among  them- 
selves ;  and  where  there  is  a  stationary  ministry, 
they  still  hold  connection  with  each  other,  and 
come  up  as  invited  or  called  upon  to  the  greater 
•congregations,  for  a  fixed  space  according  to  an 
appointed  routine.  All  these  places  of  worship 
are  Supported,  not  like  Mr.  Wesley  ^s,  by  a  general 
fund  ;  but  the  expences  of  the  meeting,  an^  sala- 
ries of  ministers,  are  provided  by  t4ie  several  con- 
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gregations,  and  collected  and  expended  in  each  by 
stewards  chosen  out  of  the  prinpipal  people.  The 
gteat  Chapels,,  in  Loqdon,  are  managed  by  trus- 
tees,, who  were  first  appointed  by  Mr.  Whitfield 
himself;  and  on  their  several  demises,  have  most 
faithfully  and  disinterestedly  devolved  the  trust  on 
others  ;  men  hitherto  above  suspicion ^  and  them* 
selves  the  most  liberal  supporters  of  the  cause  en*^ 
trusted  to  their  care  :  and  thus  so  far  from  dimin- 
ishing since  Mr.  Whitfield^s  deaths  the  numbers 
who  have  joined  them  are  vastly  increased.  These 
are  every  day  growing  more  into  bodies  of  real  dis- 
senters, and  losing  the  attachment  to  the  Church, 
which  was  at  first  strongly  preserved.  Yet  they 
continue  very  different  from  the  Independents, 
whom  they  most  resemble,  in  a  variety  of  particu- 
lars— ^respecting  itinerancy,  Church  government, 
change  of  ministers,,  and  mutual  and  more  open 
communion.  These  congregations  are  very  nu- 
merously, and  very  seriously  attended.  No  where 
is  the  life  of  godliness  more  apparently  preserved. 
The.  lay  preachers,  however,  are  comparatively  be- 
come few,  the  most  having  been  ordained  among 
themselves  ;  and  the  body  is  not  governed  by  a 
general  Conference,  nor  the  work  supported  by  a 
common  stock  :  but  each  congregation  provides 
for  its  own  expences.  Some  Chapels  around  Lon- 
don, depend  for  their  supplies  of  preachers  to  be 
furnished  from  the  great  bodies  in  the  metropolis. 
The  richer  congregations  are  always  ready  toassisjt 
the  poorer  in  building  or  enlarging  places  of  wor- 
iship,  and  in,  helping  a  recent  and  weaker  Society, 
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till  they  become  sufficiently  ^numerous,  and  able  to 
defray  their  own  expences.' 

3d.  As  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  left  all  her 
numerous  Chapels  in  the  hands  of  devisees,  tbey 
pursue  exactly  the  same  method  of  procedure  as 
she  did.  A  number  of  ministers  of  the  established 
Church,  and  especially  from  Wales,  where  she 
long  resided,  continue  to  supply  in  rotation  the 
larger  Chapels  of  her  erection  ;  and  those  who  were 
her  students  in  her  college  in  Wales,  or  have  since 
been  educated  at  Cheshunt,  with  others  approved 
and  chosen  for  the  work,  are  dispersed  through 
Great  Britain  and. Ireland.  All  these  ministers 
serve  in  succession  ;  not  depending  upon  the  con- 
gregations in  which  they  minister  for  their  support, 
but  on  the  trustees,  under  whose  direction  they 
move.  Every  congregation  furnishes  a  stipulated 
maintenance  to  the  minister  during  his  residence 
among  them,  and  his  travelling  expences  :  but  in 
no  congregation  do  they  remain  as  stated  pastors, 
bat  expect  a  successor,  as  soon  as  the  time  affixed 
for  their  stay  is  completed.  Nor  can  any  of  the 
congregation  dismiss  the  person  resident,  or  pro- 
cure a  change,  but  by  application  to  the  trustees, 
such  being  the  conditions  on  which  they  engage 
to  supply  them  with  a  succession  of  ministers.  If 
any  minister  is  peculiarly  useful,  and  request  is 
made  that  his  stay  may  be  prolonged,  it  is  usually 
complied  with  '  nay,  sometimes  at  the  desire  of  the 
people  he  is  allowed  to  settle  atnong  them,  liable 
however  to  a  call  of  two  or  three  months  annually, 
to  be  employed  in  the  work  at  large.     And  if  any 
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minister  is  not  acceptable,  or  his  ministry  beneficial, 
his  stay  is  shortened,  and  he  is  removed  to  another 
station.  Two  rules  are  established  and  known  : 
1st,  That  if  any  person  leaves  the  connection,  to 
which  he  has  no  tie,  but  choice,  he  is  admitted  into 
it  no  more  ;  though  the  trustees  as  cordially  re- 
joice in  his  usefulness  in  another  denomination  of 
Christians,  as  in  their  own.  9nd.  It  is  also  con- 
stantly enforced,  that  if  aiiy  man  departs  from  the 
Calvinistic  articles  of  the  Churchr&f  England,  or 
incurs  reproach  by  any  accusations  of  immorality, 
he  is  summoned  to  exculpate  himself  before  the 
trustees,  and  heard  with  all  candor  ;  but  if  the  f^t 
be  established^  he  is  dismissed,  without  any  pos* 
sibility  of  being  ever  again  admitted  to  minister  in 
any  of  their  congregations.  The  bent  of  these 
congregations  is  strongly  to  the  established  Church. 
Her  liturgy  is  used  in  public  worship  in  all  the 
principal  Chapels.  Ministers  of  the  establishment, 
such  is  the  lenity  of  the  times,  serve  without  in- 
terruption. Indeed,  all  the  persecution  for  religious 
differences  is  become  so  opposite  to  the  spirit  of 
the  nation,  that  these  things  usually  pass  without 
censure.  Probably  the  bishops  themselves  wish 
not  to  alienate  large  bodies  of  the  most  active  and 
exemplary  Christians,  farther  from  the  Church,  by 
useless  irritation. 

It  is  observable,  that  all  these  great  bodies, 
though  driven  to  worship  in  places  of  their  owa 
erection,  in  order  to  secure'the  preaching  of  such 
evangelical  principles  as  they  cannot  find  in  the 
churches  in  general,  would  be  happy  to  Itave  the 
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cause  removed,  that  hath  compelled  them  to  these 
expedients  ;  and  were  the  bishops  and  clergy  zeal- 
ous to  inculcate  the  great  fundamentals  of  Gospel 
truth,  and    to  adorn  the  doctrine  by  a  life  of  spi- 
ritual religion,  the  greater  part  of  these  partial  sece- 
ders  would  prpbably  return  to  the  forms  and  wor- 
ship of  the  established  Church.      As  it  is,  their 
numbers  every  day  increase  ;  and  whilst  careless- 
ness and  lukewarmness  cause  the  noblest  edifices 
to  be  deserted,  every  little  meeting  is  crowded  with 
hearers,  wherever  a  minister,  earnest  and  evangeli- 
cal, labour^  from  his  heart,  for  the  salvation  of 
men^s  souls.* 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  what  is  called 
Methodism  in  the  great  bodies  that  more  immedi- 
ately bear  that  name,:  but  it  hath  spread  in  a  pro- 
digious manner,  both  among  those  of  the  Church 


^  Aq  awrul  proof  of  thiffi  very  lately  received  from  a  Clergyman^  on 
whose  veracity  1  can  fully  depend.  He  bad  preached  in  the  moming,  where 
the  lecturer  of  one  of  the  nobleQ  churches  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  London 
read  prayers,  and  being  indisposed,  he  expressed  a  wilh,  that  he  could  get 
his  lectureihip  supplied  that  afternoon.  My  friend  humanely  ofiered  his 
services,  and  the  lecturer  begged  him  to  be  punctual  at  three.  After  a 
walk  of  two  miles,  he  entered  the  Church  a  few  minutes  before  the  time, 
and  wa>i  surprized  not  to  perceive  an  individual  in  the  church,  except  the 
boy  who  was  tolling  the  bell  with  the  surplice  on  his  arm.  He  went 
into  the  veftry,  and  wasbutjufi  sat  down,  when  a  man  in  blapk  opened 
the  door,  and  walking  up  addressed  him  with  a  very  consequential  air-^ 
<<  Pray,  Sir,  who  may  you  be  ?'*  Who  am  1  ?— -such  a  one— and  come  to 
««  preach  for  your  lecturer  this  afternoon.**  "  There  was  no  body  here  lafl 
'<  Sunday,^*  said  this  important  perfonage,  as  the  clock  struck,  <<  and  I  fete 
<<  no  body  to  day."  Upon  which,  taking  up  his  hat,  he  ftalked  off  with 
dignity,  saying,  **  Let  us  depart  in  peace,^*  and  left  the  clergyman  over- 
whelmed  with  indignation  and  afionishment  Thcfe  things  ought  not  fo  to 
be.  On  the  Lord's  day— in  the  midft  of  the  city  of  London— -in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  Churche»— not  an  individual  attended  for  two  fuccefiftive  sab- 
baths \  Th^re  must  be  a  cause  for  effects  fo  awful. 
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as  well  as  the  dissenters  from  it  ;  and  has  been  the 
means  of  re-kindling  the  zeal  of  very  many,  so  as 
to  produce  a  vast  alteration  for  the  better  in  the 
conduct  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  Predi- 
lection for  the  establishment,  strongly  attaches 
many  to  it,  who  have  received  their  religious  im- 
pressions from  one  or  other  of  these  Methodist 
Societies,  or  from  some  of  their  own  clergy,  who 
lie  under  the  imputation  of  being  methodistically^ 
'^  i^  inclined^  that  is,  such  as  literally  and  with  apparent 
zeal  inculcate  the  doctrinal  articles  they  have  sub- 
scribed, and  live  in  a  state  of  greater  piety  and 
separation  from  the  world,  than  the  generality  of 
their  brethrep.  The  number  of  these  is  of  late 
amazingly  increased.  Where  before  scarcely  a 
man  of  this  stamp  could  be  found,  some  hundreds, 
as  rector  or  curates  in  the  established  Church,  in- 
culcate the  doctrines  which  are  branded  with 
Methodism  ;  and  every  where,  throughout  the 
kingdom,  one  or  more,  and  sometimes  several,  ai'e 
to  be  found  within  the  compass  of  a  few  miles,  who 
approve  themselves  faithful  labourers  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard.  They  naturally  associate  among  theqa- 
selves,  and  separate  from  the  corruption  which 
is  in  the  world.  Every  wWre  they  carry  the  stamp 
of  peculiarity,  and  are  marked  by  tjjeir  brethren. 
Though  carefully  conforming  to  estabtslied  rules, 
and  strictly  regular,  they  are  every  where  objects 
of  reproach,  because  their  conduct  cannot  but  re- 
flect on  those  who  choose  not  to  follow  such  ex- 
amples. They  pay  conscientious  attention  to  the 
souls  of  their  parishioners  ;  converse  with  thenl  on 
spiritual  subjects,  wherever  they  visit  ;  encourage 
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prayer  and  praise  in  the  seveifal  families  under  tlicir 
care  ;  often  meet  them  for  these  purposes  ;  and 
engage  them  to  meet  and  edify  one  another.     Their 

.exemplary  conversation  procures  tliem  reverence 
from  th|B  poor  of  the  fiock,  as  their  faithful  rebukes 
often  bring  upon  them  the  displeasure  of  the  world- 
ling, the  dissipated,  and  the  careless.  They  join  in 
none  of  the  fashionable  amusements  of  the  age, 
frequent  not  the  theatres,  or  S9enes  of  dissipation, 

*  court  no  favour  of  the  great,  or  human  respects  ; 
their  time  and  services  are  better  employed  in  the 
more  important  labours  of  the  ministry,  preaching 
the  word  in  season,  out  of  season,  and  counting 
their  work  their  best  wages.  They  labour,  indeed, 
under  many  discouragements.  AH  the  superior 
orders  of  the  clergy  shun  their  society.  They 
have  been  often  treated  by  their  diocesans  with 
much  insolence  and  oppression.  They  can  num- 
ber no  Bishop,norscarcely  a  dignitary  among  them. 
Yet  their  number,  strength,  and  respectability, 
continue  increasing.  May  they  grow  into  an  host, 
like  the  host  of  God. 

By  the  labours  of  these  most  excellent  men,  the 
congregatipns  of  Methodists  and  dissenters  are 
greatly  enlarged  ;  and  though  during  their  lives 
and  incumbency,  ihey  fill  their  Churches,  and 
diminish  the  number  of  separatists  ;  yet  on  their 
death  or  removal,  they  unintentionally  idd  all 
the  most  serious  part  of  their  flocks  to  their  breth- 
ren who  are  of  a  like  spirit.  For  when  the  people 
have  lost  their  good  clergyman,  and  having  no 
choice  of  a  successor,  find  a  roan  placed  over  them 
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of  an  utterly  difFerent  temper  and  conduct  ;  In 
doctrine  erroneous,  as  in' his  life  unexemplary  ; 
they  are  naturally  driven  to  seek  the  same  means 
of  edification  to  whicli  they  have  been  accustomed, 
and  which  God  hath  given  them  the  grace  to  know 
liow  truly  tp  appreciate  :  as  they  have  no  such 
attachment  to  Church  walls,  as  to  be  confined  t^ 
them,  where  Ichabod  is  written  thereon.  When 
therefore  they  can  hear  nothing  truly  edifying  from 
their  parish  minister,  they  search  out  some  Meth- 
odist Chapel,  or  dissenting  meeting,  where  the 
evangelical  and  reformed  doctrines  are  taught,  and 
where  a  people  like  themselves,  worshipping  God 
in  spirit,  assemble  for  mutual  edification  ;  and  if 
they  can  find  no  such,  they  raise  one  ;  associating 
among  themselve;},  and  appointing  the  most  zeal- 
ous and  best  informed  to  edify  them  ;  or  making 
application  for  such  to  some  one  of  the  bodies 
of  Methodists  or  Dissenters. 

It  is  a  pleasing  feature  of  the  present  day,  that 
the  spirit  of  toleration  and  candor  appears  of  late 
more  diffused,  and"  persecution  discountenanced, 
though  not  utterly  discontinued.  During  th^  first 
struggles  of  Methodism,  many  harsh  and  severe 
measures  were  taken,  and  wicked  or  prejudiced 
magistrates  pushed  the  penal  laws  against  sectaries 
to  the  extreme.  Of  late  they  have  almost  wholly 
slept,  and  those  who  were  formerly  despised  and 
hated,  at  present  are  under  a  less  odium  from  their* 
profession,  and  more  respected  by  theU*  brethren. 
Their  numbers  have  given  them*^  consequence  in  the 
national  scale.      The  perilous  times  have  engaged 
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the  chief  attention  of  their  countrymen.  It  is  not 
a  day  to  discourage  religion,  when  impiety  and  in- 
fidelity are  come  in  like  a  flood.  Every  govern- 
ment must  perceive,  that  those -citizens  are  most 
valuable,  whose  obedience  and  peaceableness  are 
strengthened  by  religious  principles. 

The  state  of  real  godliness  among  us  in  general, 
has  for  some  time  past  certainly  been  on  the  in- 
crease. The  clergy  in  the  Church,  many  of  them 
at  least,  have  been  engaged  to  change  the  strain  of 
moral  preaching,  for  more  frequent  notice  of  the 
orthodox  principles  of  Christ's  divinity  and  atone- 
ment, and  the  necessity  of  true  holiness.  But  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  even  truth  itself  freezes 
upon^  the  lips  of  those  whose  lieart  is  not  inflamed 
with  the  love  of  it ;  and  who  do  not  feel  for  others* 
souls  by  having  felt  the  importance  of  seeking  the 
salvation  of  their  own. 

The  orthodox  dissenters  maintain  a  respectable 
profession.  The  Arian  and  Socinian  congrega- 
tians,  which  a  few  men  of  learning  and  philosophic 
attainments  sought  to  support,  have  dwindled  al- 
most to  nothing';  and  the  only  large  and  zealous 
bodies  arc  those  in  which  the  ancient  refomied 
doctrines  are  maintained  with  all  their  vigour  ;  and 
this  chiefly  by  ministers,  who  derive  their  birth 
fro  *  one  or  other  of  the  great  Methodist  Societies. 

To  this  source  also  are  to  be  chiefly  traced  the 
zealous  and  successful  efforts  made  of  late  by  the 
Mmionary  Societijy  which  have  been  already  men- 
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tioned,  to  send  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen  ; 
and  it  may  justly  be  reckoned  among  the  singular 
and  happy  eflfects,  which  have  already  resulted 
from  thi?  attempt  to  evangelize  the  lands  of  darl(- 
ness  and  despair,  that  such  an  endeared  union  and 
cordiality  hath  been  restored  among  the  various 
denominations  of  Christians,  who  had  so  long  stood 
in  a  state  of  repulsion  from  each  other.  They  have 
now  agreed  to  sacrifice  educational  prejudices,  and 
narrow  bigotry,  on  the  altar  of  Christian  love. 
English  and  Scots,  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians, 
Methodists  and  Independents,  have  united  in  the 
great  object  of  a  heathen  mission,  and  solemnly 
pledged  themselves  to  each  other,  that  neither 
politics,  nor  our  different  peculiarities,  shall  mingle 
with  the  Gospel  truth,  which  we  desire  to  impart 
to  the  nations,  but  that  all  who  go  on  this  self- 
denying  service  shall  have  but  one  injunction  from 
us,  to  preach  and  teach  Jesus  Christ  in  primitive 
simplicity  ;  prescribing  no  exclusive  Church  order, 
or  form  of  discipline  ;  but  wishing  every  man  to 
maintain  true  communion  'with  his  brethren,  and 
whenever  success  shall  crown  their  labours,  and 
congregations  be  formed  among  our  black,  or  brown, 
or  olive  coloured  brethren,  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  all  disputes  about  raattters  non-essential, 
to  follow  to  the  best  of  their  judgments,  the  scrip- 
tural model  of  the  Gospel  Church  ;  and  to  main- 
tain carefully  among  themselves,  the  unity  of  the 
spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  Nor  hath  this  noble 
attempt  failed  to  attract  the  notice  of  our  foreign 
brethren,  whose  correspondence  hath  testified  their 
high  delight  at  our  commencements,  who  are  pray- 
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ing  for  Its  abundant  success,  and  in  America,  and 
on  the  Continent,  have  been  roused  up  to  sinoilar 
exertions,  and  are  preparing  to  run  the  same  race 
with  us,  whefe  emulation  is  laudable,  and  ambir 
tion  to  excel,  a  truly  Christian  grace. 

The  Missionary  Society  hath  also  produced  the 
happiest  effects  at  home.  '  Many  of  its  members 
have  begun  toexert  themselves  vigorously  to  spread 
the  evangelical  doctrines  in  their  various  neighbour- 
hoods. Different  itinerant  Societies  have  been  es- 
tablished, in  order  to  send  instruction  to  the  poor 
in  the  villages  where  the  Gospel  is  not  preached  ; 
to  open  schools  for  their  children  ;  to  converse  with 
the  ignorant,  and  visit  the  sick ;  and  many  congre* 
gations  every  Lord's  day,  send  out  some  of  their 
most  zealous  and  intelligent  members  for  these 
gracious  purposes.  By  these  meang  much  attention 
bath  been  awakened  in  the  souls  of  many,  and 
promising  appearances  give  good  hope  through 
grace,  that  this  labour  of  love  will  not  be  in  vain 
in  the  Lord.  Probably  not  less  than  five  hundred 
places  for  divine  worship  have  been  opened  withrn 
the  last  three  years. 

Many  of  the  episcopal  clergy,  and  others  of  sound 
principles,  and  faithful  hearts,  who  for  reasons  ap- 
parently to  them  justifiable,  had  withheld  them- 
selves from  the  more  enlarged  society  for  missions, 
composed  of  all  denominations,  have  felt  themselves 
either  reproved  or  excited  to  make  some  similar 
efforts  among  their  brethren  ;  confining  themselves 
exclusively  to   the  dominant  professira.      Their 
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Society  is  yet  in  embryo,  but  it  will  not  want  en* 
couragepient  ;  and  all  who  have  the  good  of  soulfi 
at  heart  must  therein  rejoice,  if  the, Gospel  of  Christ 
be  more  diffusively  spread.  Their  success  witt 
gladden  our  hearts,  and  the  more  enlarged  and  vig- 
orous their  .efforts,  the  more  shall  they  be  praised. 

It  wopld  be  truly  happy  if  these  movements  on 
.  every  side  engaged  the  attention  of  the  two  long 
established  Societies  aipong  us,  ior  propagating  the 
Gospel  in  fo^'dgn  parts^  and  iox  promoting  Chfistian 
Icnowledge.  Their  funds  are  immense,  and  adequate 
to  any  undertaking.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that 
those,  who  have  been  chosen  by  them  hithertp,  have 
too  often  been  selected  with  so  little  regard  to 
missionary  talents  ;  and  that  their  vast  revenues 
have  not  answered  any  very  considerably  useful 
purpose  ;  at  least  none  such  as  inight  have  bee^ 
hoped,  if  their  choice  had  been  more  judicious,  and 
the  plans  for  prompting  the  Gqspel  more  vigorous- 
ly  pursued.  Shquld  a  happy  turn  be  given  to  these 
Societies,  and  men  ofGod  arise,  and  be  patroqis^^i 
by  them,  as  they  have  all  the  countenance  and 
help  of  govea-nfnent  to  forward  their  ejBTorts,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  a  door  of  entrance  might  be 
opened  to  the  Gentiles,  in  the  yet  unexplored,  and 
unattempted  regions  pf  the  world  ;  especially  in 
New  Holland  ;  the  Isles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ; 
the  northern  parts  of  America  ;  and  above  all,  in 
the  immense  regions  of  Africa,  still  to  us  a  terra 
incognita.  A  glorious  scene  !  but  I  fear  a  blessing 
rather  to.be  hoped  than  realised  in  my  day,  now 
drawing  to  its  cven'mg. 

Vol.  II.  3-^G 
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I  am  seeking  the  spiritual  Church  of  Christ,  and 
I  am  filled  with  comfort  at  the  spread  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  our  land.      Multitudes,  of  the   established 
Churchy  ministers  and   people,  are  blessed  monu- 
ments of  redeeming   love.      Multitudes    o/*  er;5/y 
diher  denomination  stand  high  in  faithful  and  vigo- 
rous exertions,  for  the  jglory  of  our  common  Lord. 
I  am  sure  he  will  sajr,  I  have  much  people  in  this 
place.     Attd  .amidst  all  our  miseries,  which  are  not 
few,  and  our  prospectp,  whichj^  as  a  nation,  have 
been .  a,bundantly   discouraging,  this  is   the  great 
sheet  anchpr  of  hope  to  every  rqal  believer.    If  the 
Lord  had  meant  to  destroy  us,  he. would  not  have 
shewed  us,  as  Manoah's  wife  observed,  such  and 
such  things.  ^  .\ 

'  .  ..  '    . 

It  is  true  we  have  liberally  jpartaken  of  the  fash- 
ionable philosophy,  and  among'the  wise,  the  migh- 
ty, and  the  noble,  the  empire  of  scepticism  is  wide- 
ly extended,  and  faith  despised  as  table..  It  hath 
descended  to  the  menial  servant  behind  the  chair, 
and  to  the  drayman,  who  can  blaspheme  and  deride 
religion.  But  against  this  enemy  Uiat  cometh  in 
like  a  flood^  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  continues  to  lift 
yp  the  standard  of  his  Gospel,,  and.  many  are  not 
ashamed  to  fight  manfully  under  the  banner  of  the 
cross.  Indeed,  the  mode  of  the  contest  is  chang- 
ed :  it  is  not  now  between  true  religion  and  false 
religion,  but  between  true  religion  iand  no  religion. 

Before  I  quit  this  subject,  it  may  be  worth  a 
motoent^s  attention,  to  sketch  a  portrait  of  the  two 
great  characters  who  eminently  contributed  to  this 
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revival  of  religion  among  us.  As 'both  favoured 
me  with  .their  cordial  regard,  and  though  iDore  in 
unison  with  the  one  than  the  other,  I  have  ever 
desired  to  give  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due,  and 
hope  never  to  be  ashamed  of  the  friendship  of 
John  Wesley* 

John  Wesley  was  ofthe  inferior  size,  his  vis- 
age marked  with  intelligence  ;  singularly  neat  and 
plain  in  his  dress  ;  a  little  cast  in  his  eye,  observa- 
ble on  particular  occasions  ;  upright,  gracefuK-and 
remarkably  active.,    His  understanding,  naturally- 
excellent  and   acute,  w^s  highly  stored  with   the 
attainments  of  literature  :  and  he  possessed  a  ifimd 
of  anecdote  and  history,  that  rendered  his  company 
as  entertaining  as  instructive.      His  mode  of  ad- 
dress in  public  was  chaste  and  solemn,  though  not 
illumined    with- those  coruscations  of  eloquence 
which  marked^  if  I  may  use  that  expression,  the 
discourses  of  his  rival  George  Whitfield  ;  but  there 
was  a  divine  simplicity,  a  zeal,  a  venerableness  in 
his  manner,  which  commanded  attention,  and  nev- 
er forsook  him  in  his  latest  years  ;    when  at  foiu"- 
score,  he  retained  still  all  the  freshness  of  vigorous 
old  age.      His  health  was  remarkably  preserved 
amidst  a  scene  of  labour  and  perpetual  exertions 
of  mind  and  body,  to  which  few  would  have  been 
equal.     Never  man  possessed  greater  personal  in- 
fluence over  the  people  connected  with  him.     Nor 
was  it  an  easy  task  to  direct   so  vast  a  machine, 
where  amidst  so  many  hundred  wheels  in  motion, 
some  moved  eccentrically,  and  hardly  yielded  to 
the  impulse  of  the  main  spring.     I  need  not  speak 
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of  the  ^x^mplarincsd  of  his  fife,  too  many  eyes 
Were  upon  him  to  admit  of  his  hatt'mg  ;  nor  coulcf 
his  weight  hdve  been  Maintained  a  moment  long^er, 
than  the  fullest  conviction  impressed  his  people, 
tliat  he  Was  an  eminently  favoured  saint  of  God^ 
and   as  distinguished  for  his  holy  walk,  as  for  his 
vast  abilities,  indefatigable  labour,  and  singular 
i2sefulness. 

His  eneiliies  reviled  him,  atnd  would  if  possible 
rob  him  of  the  meed  of  well-deserved  honour,  by 
imputing  to  him  objects  below  the  prize  he  had  in 
view.  Never  was  a  more  disinterested  cbaracter  ; 
but  he  was  a  man,  and  he  must  have  been  more 
than  man,  if  with  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
devotedness,  the  divine  blessing  on  his  labours, 
and  the  high  admiration  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  followers,  he  had  not  sometimes  thought  of 
himself  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think.  Wc 
exhibit  no  faultless  monsters.  Elias  was  a  man  of 
like  passions  as  ourselves. 

His  singular  situation  led  him  to  imagine  that 
the  glorious  Head  of  the  Church  favoured  him  with 
especial  interpositions  in  his  behalf,  which  he  was 
sometimes  ready  to  construe  as  miraculous. 

He  yielded  a  too  credulous  ear  to  the  reports 
and  pretensions  of  others,  and  was  thus  often  the 
dupe  of  ignorance  and  presumption. 

He  hastily  at  times  advanced,  what  farther  in- 
formation, or  maturer  judgment  compelled  him  to      • 
retract  or  soften. 
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In  the  article  of  marriage  he  acted  coijtrary  to 
the  celibacy  he  professed  to  recommend  ;  but  this 
change  of  sentiment  and  conduct  implied  nothing 
criminal,  unless  it  were  the  precipitancy  of  his  for- 
mer determination. 

His  rooted  aversion  to  the  doctrine  called  Calvi- 
nistic,  might  be  supposed  to  proceed  from  a  con- 
scientious apprehension,  that  they  had  an  unfavour- 
able aspect  on  the  practice  of  spiritual  religion » 
however  groundless  such  supposition  was  in  reality, 
and  however  evident  the  contrary  effects  appeared 
in  those  who  held  them.  But  his  bitterness  and 
asperity  towards  those  who  defended  them,  and 
his  harsh  imputations  on  the  God  they  worshipped, 
whatever  provocations  be  might  plead,  were  utterly 
inexcusable. 

But  above  all,  that  which  appeared  in  Mr.  John 
Wesley,  the  most  censurable  part  of  his  conduct, 
was  his  very  unfair  statement  of  the  arguments  of 
his  Calvinistic  adversaries,  which  in  a  man  of  his 
acuteness  of  intellect,  will  hardly  admit  the  plea  of 
unintentional  mistake. 

I  am  called  upon  to  speak  the  truth,  and  I  do  it 
from  my  heart,  without  respect  of  persons,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge.  Mr.  Wesley  is  gone  to 
give  an  account  of  himself  to  his  proper  Judge,  by 
whom  1  doubt  not  all  his  iniquity  is  pardoned^ 
and  his  infirmities  covered.  And  now  that  envy 
and  enmity  have  been  some  time  laid  asleep  in  his 
grave,  I  rejoice  in  observing  his  character  rise  in 
general  estimation,  and  most  highly  respected  by 
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those  who  knew  him  best.     It  will  now  hardly  be 
a  question  with  any  man,  whether  he  would     not 
rather  have  been  John  Wesley,  who  died  not  worth 
ten  pounds,  than   Lavington,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
wiio  so  bitterly  reviled  him* 

George  Whitfield  was  the  son  of  an  inn- 
keeper at  Gloucester.      From   his  early  youth  he 
had  received  deep  impressions  of  religion  ;  and  he 
carried  with  him  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  a 
seriousness  of  mind  very  uncommon.      He  began 
his  active  career,  even  before  he  was  in  orders, 
visiting   the  prisons,    and    instructing   the   poor. 
Bishop  Benson   was  so  delighted   with  his   early 
piety,  that  he  ordained  him  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.      And  his  first  essay  was  a  striking  specimen 
of  his  future  popularity,  being  heard  with  the  most 
uncommon  and  awakened  concern.      His  person 
was    manly,  and  grew  large  as  he  advanced  in 
years,  his  voice  remarkably  musical,  and  capable 
of  the  most  various  intonations,  with  a  natural  el- 
oquence, too  singular  not  to  command   the  most 
profound  attention.     His  manner  was  often  highly 


*  1  cannot  fupfrefs  an  anecdote  respecting  this  inveterate  enemy  of 
Methodifls  and  Moravians.  The  author  of  these  volumes  had  been  educa- 
ted under  the  tuition  of  that  venerable  fervant  of  Chrifl,  Samuel  Walker, 
minister  of  Truro.  After  ftudying  atOzford,  intending  to  enter  into  holy 
orders,  he  applied  to  this  Bishop,  with  a  testimonial  from  the  country^  figa- 
ed  by  this  apoflolic  labourer,  Mr.  Mitchel,  rector  of  Verrian,  and  Mr-  Pen- 
rose, vicar  of  Gluvias,  men  in  the  nearest  intimacy  with  Mr  Walker,  and 
clergymen  of  the  firft  respectability  in  the  diocese  ;  but  the  Bishop  refused 
tocounterfign  the  testimonial,  as  "  of  men  worthy  of  credit,*'  and  afligned 
as  his  rpafon,  that  this  eminent  faint  of  God<<  preached  faith  without 
WORKS  :"  It  has  been  long  (iuce  decided  whose  works  have  been  approved 
before  the  great  Judge  of  quick  and  dead. 
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graceful  and  oratorical ;  and  though  a  cast  in  his 
eye,  strongly  marked,  prevented  the  vivid  impres- 
sion which  that  organ  is  peculiarly  suited  to  make, 
yet  no  man  with  such  a  disadvantage  ever  looked 
with  stronger  sensibility  :  and  after  a  second  hear- 
ing the  defect  was  forgotten.  Never  man  possess- 
ed a  greater  command  of  the  human  passions,  or 
better  knew  the  way  to  the  consciences  of  his  hear- 
ers :  he  had  arrows  in  his  quiver,  that  himself  only 
knew  how  to  sharpen.  His  literary  attainments 
were  moderate,  though  not  defective  in  the  learned 
languages  ;  but  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
Scripture,  and  the  peculiar  art  of  introducing  and 
illustrating  every  subject  he  treated,  not' only  won 
the  ear  to  listen,  but  left  an  impression  oh  the 
mind  never  to  be  effaced.  fitis  labours  in  both 
hemispheres  were  immense  ;  his  courage  undaunt- 
ed ;  his  zeal  unquenchable  ;  he  fell  a  martyr  to 
his  work.  The  violence  of  his  exertions  often- 
shook  his  constitution,  whilst  the  more  placid 
Wesley,  with  equal  constancy  of  preaching,  pre- 
served his  health  to  fourscore  and  upwards,  unim- 
paired. Perhaps  no  man  since  the  days  of  St. 
Paul,  not  even  Luther  himself,  was  ever  personally 
blest  to  the  call  and  conversion  of  so  many  souls 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Sa- 
tan unto  God,  as  George  Whitfield.  The  immense 
collections  he  made  for  charitable  purposes,  shar- 
pened the  tongue  of  slander.  Time  hath  affixed 
the  seal  of  integrity  to  all  his  procedures.  He  was 
reviled  for  his  unguarded,  expressions,  and  some 
enthusiastic  flights  ;  but  he  disarmed  his  enemies 
by  ingenuous  acknowledgments  and  correction  of 
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his  mistakes.     How  a  youth  surrounded  with  such 
popularity,  and  •conscious  of  his  own  powers,  was 
preserved  from  hatching  the  old  Serpent's  egg,  laid 
in  every  human  heart,  is  wonderful.      The  keen 
eye  of  malevolence  was  upon  him  ready  to  seize 
occasion  against  him,  or  to  make  it  ;  and  tt  is  a 
proof  of  no  inconsiderable  excellence,  where  po 
-many  watched  Jfor  his  halting,  that  amidst  the  most 
virulent  abuse,  so  little  could  be  found  justly  to 
accuse  him.     They  who  knew  him  best  must  wit- 
>ness,  how  holily  and  unblameably  he  had  his  con- 
versation in  the  world.      Indeed  he  was  so  taken 
up  with  the  unwearied  labours  of  his  ministry,  in 
preaching,  reUgious  exercises,  and  advice  to  tho^e 
who  were  daily  applying  to  him,  that  he  had  some- 
times scarcely  leisure  for  necessary  food.      The 
very  things  for  which  he  .was  abused,  he  esteemed 
his  glory  ;  and  resolved  to  sp^nd  and  be  spent  in 
the  service  of  the  souls  for  whom  Christ  died.    But 
be  had  his  spots,  and  so  hath  the  sun.     He  vvouid 
have  himself  acknowledged  many  'more  than  tl^e 
Clearest  of  bis  friends,  or  the  bitterest  q(  his  ene* 
mies  could  discover.      He  is  now  alike  beyonji 
censure  or  ^commendation.      What  I  remarked  in 
him,  I  will  speak  and  not  be  ashamed. 

In  his  preaching  he  sometimes  pushed  the  ludi- 
crous to  the  debasement  of  the  dignity  of  the  sa« 
cred  ministry.  He  told  a  story  so  well,  that  it 
seduced  hi m  occasionally  to  pursue  a  vein  of  hu- 
mour, more  suited  to  excite  risibility  than  to  awa- 
ken seriousness  ;  though  some 'impressive  truth 
always  closed  the  relation. 
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The  Orphan  house  of  Georgia,  which  he  adopted 
with  too  partial  aflFection,  seems  to  have  engaged 
htm  in  difficulties  and  immensity  of  expence,  great* 
er  than  any  utility  which  ever  appeared  to  be  de- 
rived from  it  ;  and  the  vast  collections  he  made 
for  it,  though  faithfully  applied,  gave  a  handle  to 
the  slanders  of  suspicion. 

He  too  frequently  indulged  in  censures  of  the 
clergy,  which  however  just  they  might  be,  seemed 
the  effect  of  resentment,  and  would  rather  tend  to 
exasperate  than  conciliate  their  attention.  Yet  it 
is  well  known  he  was  remarkably  kind  spirited,  and 
averse  to  controversy  and  its  bitterness  ;  and  his 
most  intimate  friends  will  bear  me  witness,  that  his 
temper  was  as  amiable,  and  his  conversation  as 
singularly  cheerful,  as  his  piety  was  deep  and 
sincere. 

On  the  whole,  as  a  man,  as  a  Christian,  as  a 
minister,  we  shall  not  I  fear  look  upon  his  like 
again  speedily.  After  passing  through  evil  report 
and  good  report,  during  more  than  thirty  years  of 
incessant  labour,  he  entered  into  his  rest  in  Amer* 
ica,  which  had  peculiarly  benefitted  by  his  visits  ; 
having  crossed  the  Atlantic  thirteen  times,  to 
preach  the  everlasting  Gospel,  with  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  Heaven.  What- 
ever ignorance  of  his  real  character,  the  fatuity  of 
prejudice,  or  the  insolence  of  pride  may  have  sug- 
gested, the  day  is  coming,  when  his  great  and 
adorable  Master  will  condemn  every  tongue  that 
hath  arisen  up  in  judgment  against  him,  and  say 
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IB  tM  presence  of  men  and  Angels,  *^  Well  done 
'^'  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the 
"joy  of  thy  Lord." 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  these  scenes  nearer 
our  own  homes,  as  to  us  more  particularly  inter- 
esting, and  also,  that  should  these  volumes  ever 
engage  the  attention  of  our  foreign  brethren,  the 
true  chamcter  of  personages  may  be  known,  who 
have  by  their  revilers,  and^n  ungodly  world,  been 
so  grossly  misrepresented.  Their  record  is  with 
the  Most  High  ;  and  in  his  presenee  I  speak  what 
I  have  known, and  testify  what  I  have  seen,  without 
partiality  and  without  hypocrisy. 

SCOTLAND. 

I  must  more  concisely  pass  over  the  state  of  the 
Scottish  Church  ;  too  much  like  the  English,  decli- 
ned from  her  own  first  principles  and  primitive 
simplicity.  Ber  ministers  exalted  in  all  human 
sicience  and 'philosophical  attainments  above  their 
predecessors  ;  more  polished  in  style  and  manners; 
deeper  in  mathematics  and  metaphysics  ;  but  not 
more  evangelical,  more  zealous,  more  laborious. 
No  where  have  more  admired  authors  won  the 
public  approbation ;  no,  where  have  more  danger- 
ous and  determined  infidels  appeared  to  corrupt 
the  principles  of  the  age  ;  and  the  questions  which 
have  of  late  been  discussed  in  the  general  assem- 
bly, awfully  demonstrate  how  great  a  body  pre- 
ponderates there,  against  the  advocates  for  the  an- 
cient doctrines,  and  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints. 
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As  the  Scottish  Church  grew  by  degrees- more 
and  more  into  a  worldly  sanctuary,  the  abuses  of 
patronage,  and  other  things,  which  grieved  and 
disgusted  many  of  her  most  excellent  pastore,  pro- 
duced divisions.  These  led  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Relief,  the  Seceders,  the  Burghers,  and  Ami -burg- 
hers, the  shades  of  whose  differences  this  history 
cannot  particularize.  Yet  among  those  much  of 
the  power  of  real  godliness  remained.  An  host 
arose,  with  the  famed  Erskines  and  their  fello\Vs  at 
their  head,  who  were  zealous  advocates  for  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  sought  to  revive  the  life  of 
religion  in  their  several  congregations.  Their  la- 
bours were  eminently  blessed,  and  remarkable  out- 
pourings of  God's  spirit  have  been  recorded  in 
many  parts  of  that  vineyard.  I  shun  not  to  use 
expressions,  which  maybe  branded  as  enthusiastic 
by  modern  divines.      I  believe  the  Holy  Ghost  is 

yet  given. 

\ 

Truth  compels  me  to  say,  that  among  these 
separatists  of  various  denominations,  the  greatest 
zeal  to  promote  the  evangelical  doctrines  hath  been 
displayed,  though  the  established  Church  hadi  not 
ceased  to  furnish  many  very  eminent  witnesses 
for  God,  not  ashamed  of  the  cross  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  but  daring  to  be  singular,  and  to  bear 
his  reproach.  Under  their  ministry,  a  numerous 
and  chosen  people  in  the  Scottish  Kirk,  as  well  as 
among  the  dissidents,  continue  to  be  reckoned  to 
the  Lord  for  a  generation  ;  and  proportional  to 
their  numbers,  the  members  of  the  Kirk  are  gen- 
erally better  informed,  and  more  evangelical  in  pro- 
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fession,  than  the  people  of  England.     But  great 
and  awful  declensions  from  gospel  purity  must  be 
acknowledged  and    lamented  •       The  increase   of 
wealth  and  fashionable  manners  have  not  improved 
their  moral  system;  whilst  the  love  of  many  hath 
waxed  cold  amidst  the  prevailing  taste  for  science 
and  dissipation. 

It  is  however  a  pleasing  trait,  and  highly  de- 
serving mention  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  that  none 
have  more  cordially  come  forward  in  the  heathen 
mission  than  our  brethren  in  Scotland.     The  same 
spirit  Qf  charity  and  conciliation  among  the  truly 
gracious  of  different  denominations,  hath  softened 
down  the  bitterness  of  asperity,  which  had  too  fre- 
quently prevailed  ;  and  those  have  agreed  to  unite 
in  labour  and  worship,  who  for  a  long  while  had 
been  in  a  state  of  utter  repulsion  from  each  other : 
whilst  the  riches  of  their  liberality  have  demon- 
strated how  deeply  they  have  the  object  at  heart, 
of  seeking  the  souls  redeemed,  in  heathen  lands,  by 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,     Thus  hath  a  body  of  con- 
fessors of  evangelical  truth,  cleaving  stedfastly  to 
God,  been  yet  preserved,  as  exemplary  in  their 
lives  and  labours,  as  sound   in  the  faith,  and  able 
advocates  for  the  ancient  reformed  doctrines.  These, 
however  unfashionable  in  the  eyes  of  many,   con- 
tinue to  be  held  fast  by  them  as  the  most  sacred 
deposit  and  most  inestimable  treasure.      Scotland, 
in  general,  hath  shared  with  England,  and  like 
Jesurun,  hath  waxed  fat  and  kicked.    Such  is  hu- 
man corruption,  that  the  abounding  gifts  of  Pro- 
vidence too  often  afford  occasion  of  abuse.     How 
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hardly  shall  they  who  have  riches  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven?  Yet,  when  the  spiritual 
Church  is  the  object,  North  Britain  will  not  be 
found  the  least  among  the  thousands  of  Israel. 

A  blessed  effort  has  of  late  been  made  to  revive 
the  spirit  of  evangelical  religion  more  generally  in 
Scotland,  by  a  Missionary  Society  instituted  for 
propagating  the  Gospel  at  home.   A  number  of  zeal- 
ous,  well  informed  men,  have  gone  about  preach- 
ing every  where,  and  their  labours  have  been  at- 
tended with  the  happiest  effects.   Many  have  been 
roused  from  the  torpor  of  indifference,  many  called 
by  their    ministry   out  of  ddrkness    into  marvel- 
ous light.     This  has  awakened  the  enmity  and  jea- 
lousy of  the  craftsmen  ;  and  the  Genial  Assembly 
of  the  Church  6f  Scotland  hath  issued  a  pastoral  ad^- 
?nonition   against   these   faithful   labourers^   which 
breathes  a  bitterness  and  asperity,  that  cannot  fail 
of  carrying  its  own  antidote  along  with  it,  and 
holding  up  most  strikingly  to  the  view  of  every 
serious  mind,  the  difference  between   the  revilers 
and  the  reviled.     Whoever  is  at  the  pains  to.  exam- 
ine facts,  and  the  assertions  in  this  philippic  against 
the  promoters  of  evangelical  religion,  will  find  as 
many  falsehoods  as  lines  ;  so  that  happily,  the  more 
it  is  read,  the  more  essentially  it  must  serve  the 
cause  which  it  was  designed  to  reprobate.      Thus 
does  the  Lord  bring  always  good  out  of  evil.     The 
wrath  of  man  shall  praise  him. 
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IRELAND, 

Still  unhappily  sunk  in  darkness  and  the  super- 
stitions of  popery,  and  little  more  adorned  with 
real  evangelical  knowledge  in  those  who  have  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Protestants,  hath  long  afforded 
matter  of  much  sorrow  to  such  as  looked  for  the 
life  and  power  of  religion.  The  same  zealous  ad- 
vocates for  spiritual  godliness,  above  recorded,  have 
passed  from  England  into  thaticingdom  ;  and  what 
is  called  Methodism,  hath  spread  out  its  branches 
through  many  parts  of  that  nation.  God  has  of 
late  also  graciously  raised  up  a  precious  band  of 
the  clergy  in  the  established  Church,  though  few 
indeed  in  number  comparatively,  and  of  small  re- 
putation among  their  fellows,  yet  are  they  earnestly 
endeavouring  to  revive  a  spirit  of  zeal  and  true 
Christianity  ;  to  make  the  name  of  Jesus  more 
precious,  and  his  authority  more  respected.  Many, 
I  trust,  by  their  labours,  will,  in  the  day  of  God, 
be  written  among  the  righteous  ;  and  when  the 
Lord  shall  collect  his  redeemed,  be  found  to  have 
been  born  there. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  ignorance  and  popery 
still  spread  their  thick  mists  over  the  bulk  of  the 
common  people  :  and  that  the  Protestants  main- 
tain but  little  more  than  their  name  and  mortal 
hatred  to  popery,  the  general  profession  of  their 
fellow-subjects.  Some  change  must  shortly  take 
pjace.  The  crisis  approaches.  May  the  God  of 
all  grace  give  a  prosperous  issue  ! 

/ 
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It  is  with  pleasdre  I  record  a  happy  comfnence«- 
ment  of  missionary  labours  among  them,  similar  to 
that  in  Scotland.  In  Armagh  and  the  province  of 
Ulster,  some  faithful  ministers,  afFected  with  the 
ignorance  and  desolations  around  them,  associated 
for  spreading  the  Gospel,  and  resolved  to  endeav* 
ottr  to  rouse  their  fellows  to  a  deeper  sense  of  relig- 
ious truth.  They  invited  some  brethren  from 
England  to  go  over  and  labour  among  them,  as 
itinerants  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  they  were 
heard  with  the  most  awakened  attention.  Multi- 
tudes of  papists  attended  their  ministry  in  oppo*- 
sition  to  ail  the  warnings  of  their  priests,  and  vas< 
congregations  assembled  wherever  tKese  faithful 
labourers  travelled  through  the  province. 

A  similar  association  is  formed  at  Dublin,  for 
the  same  purpose,  hoping  to  diffuse  the  knowledge 
of  a  Saviour^s  grace  among  their  benighted  coun- 
try  men,  and  to  turn  their  minds  from  the  miserable 
distractions  of  politics,  to  the  greater  concerns  of 
the  salvation  of  immortal  souls.  May  their  efforts 
be  crowned  with  abundant  success  I 

The  other  branches  of  the  reformed  Church  in 
America,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  claim 
a  few  additional  remarks,  and  will  bring  the  whole 
of  this  period  to  its  close. 

THE  BRITISH  COLONIES, 

Once  so  precious  a  limb  of  our  political  body, 
one  with  us  in  language  and  neligion,  but  uow  se- 
parated from  the  parent  stock;  and  ffourishhig  un- 
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der  indepen(Jent  sovereignty,  deserve  a  memorial 
in  the  history  of  the  true  Church.  From  the  be- 
ginning, a  number  of  zealous  ministers  of  the  cross 
have  maintained  the  power  of  godliness  in  that  vast 
continent  ;  and  in  many  places  singular  revivals 
of  the  spirit  of  life  have  been  remarked.  Peace, 
riches,  commerce,  and  increasing  prosperity,  in- 
deed, had  long  ago  contributed  greatly  to  the  in- 
troduction of  luxury  and  corruption  into  the  laiger 
cities  :  and  though  a  remarkable  decency  of  con- 
duct was  still  generally  maintained,  the  sabbath 
honoured,  and  the  stage,  with  its  corrupting  en- 
tertainments, universally  prohibited,  yet,  as  many 
grew  more  earthly  and  sensual,  profligacy  of  man- 
ners spread  and  prevailed,  and  great  declensions 
from  the  strictness  of  piety,  which  formerly  ^  dis- 
tinguished them,  were  observable.  To  revive  the 
work,  the  zealous  Methodists,  often  and  many  of 
them  crossed  the  ocean,  and  preached  through  all 
the  Continent,  as  they  had  done  in  England,  and 
with  the  greatest  success.  Those,  who  were  called 
by  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Whitfield,  formed  congre- 
gations of  their  own,  or  joined  with  the  Presby- 
terians and  Independents,  universally  spread  over 
that  continent.  The  Societies  of  Mr.  Wesley  were 
united  under  him,  and  more  approached  the  epis- 
copal regimen.  Accordingly  one  of  that  body, 
ordained  a  Bishop  by  the  non-juring  Bishops,  still 
subsisting  in  Scotland,  continued  that  form  of  dis- 
cipline :  and  another,  I  think,  sustains  the  same 
office  by  the  appointment,  or  approbation  of  Mr. 
Wesley,  at  his  last  trans-atlantic  visit.  The  zeal 
and  activity  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  is  highly 
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commendable  ;  and  they  number  more  than  eighty 
diousand  in  Society,  blacks  as  well  as  whites,  be- 
sides a  vast  body  of  hearers,  who  are  not  received 
into  bands  and  classes,  the  names  given  to  the 
smaller  private  associations,  into  which,  both  men 
and  women,  separately  are  distributed.  Since  the 
peace,  the  intercourse  has  been  frequent,  and  preach- 
ers  from  the  general  Conference  go  over,  and 
cement  the  union  between  those  abroad,  in  Amer- 
ica and  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  those  at  home. 
They  are  said  to  be  in  a  very  flourishing  and 
increasing  state. 

But  the  general  interests  of  religion  in  America 
have  suffered  greatly  during  the  intestiAe  broils. 
The  life  of  a  soldier  is  very  inimical  to  the  progress 
of  godliness,  and  when  men  are  violently  agitated 
with  the  politics  of  this  world,  their  mifids  are  too- 
much  taken  up  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  a  better. 
In  the  scramble  for  wealth,  power,  and  eminence, 
conscience  is  often  warped  by  convenience  ;  and 
actions  admitted,  inconsistent  with  the  strict  piety 
of  a  holy  conversation*  Since  the  independence 
of  the  nation  hath  been  established «  a  new  i*ace  of 
men  hath  risen  up  :  deeply  engaged  to  enlarge  the 
commerce,  wealth,  and  importance  of  their  repub<» 
lic^  and,  like  others  in  such  situations,  too  inatten- 
tive to  the  greater  concerns  of  the  world  to  come. 
The  increase  of  riches,  and  unlimited  liberty,  natu- 
rally lead  to  dissipation  in  the  greater  cities,  and  to 
the.  establishment  of  all  those  fashionable  sources 
of  amusement  and  entertainment,  which  had  been 
proscribed  by  the  policy  or  severity  of  manners  of 
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the  former  generations.  Play-houses  are  now  open* 
ed,  and  famished  with  English  performers,  and 
public  places  of  pleasure  invite  the  idle  and  luxa- 
rious  to  spend  their  evenings  together  ;  from  whicfr 
it  would   be  too  absurd  an  idea,  to  suppose  they 
can  return  at  so  late  an  hour  to  meet  their  families 
in  prayer  and  praise  ;    practices  which  formerly 
obtained  almost  in  every  house. 

Yet,  amidst  the  vast  increase  of  natives,  and  in- 
flux of  strangers,  many  are  still  found  fearing  God 
and  working  righteousness.  Nothing  can  be  more 
conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  religion,  than  the 
perfect  and  complete  toleration  of  every  denomi- 
nation of  Christians,  there  established  as  a  funda- 
mental law  :  the  state  not  in  the  least  interfering, 
nor  supporting  any  dominant  profession.  As  the 
vast  number  of  Episcopalians,  settled  in  many  of 
the  provinces,  required  a  Bishop,  the  English  Bish- 
ops consecrated  two  for  America  :  these,  v^rith  the 
Bishop  from  the  non-jurors,  continue  the  succes- 
sion ;  and  as  they  have  no  courts  spiritual,  no 
chapters,  no  cathedrals,  no  provision  but  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  the  fi^ithful,  no  where,  proba- 
bly, will  there  be  found  of  the  prelatical  corps,  men 
more  nearly  approaching  to  primitive  episcopacy. 
It  only  remains  that  they  should  be  multiplied  and 
itinerate,  to  become  more  conformed  to  the  apos- 
tolic model,  if  they  possess  but  the  apostolic  spirit. 

The  most  animated  life  of  religion  will  probably 
be  found  in  America,  as  in  England  among  the 
Methodists,  or  those  who  share  the  reproach  of  the 
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cross  for  their  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  non-confor^ 
mity  to  this  world.  The  Moravians  have  a  few 
precious  congregations.  The  various  denomina- 
tions of  Christians  have  many  among  them,  who 
have  tasted  of  the  ^mpe  of  Goc|  in  truth*  At  New 
York  and  Connecticut,  the  late  vigorous  efforts  to 
promote  a  heathen  mission,  demonstrate  that  zeal 
is  not  extinct  among  the  chief  of  their  ministers 
and  people  ;  and,  that  though  ungodHnessand  dis- 
sipation are  come  in  like  a  flood,  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  still  raising  up  faithful  witnesses,  to  lift  up 
a  standard  against  them.  America  may  not  im- 
probably yet  afford  a  refuge  for  Europeans,  if  our 
miseries  increase  ;  and  receive  into  its  bosom  the* 
faithful^,  in  a  day  of  persecution  or  desolation, 
which  may  yet  be  coming  on  the  European 
i^ations. 

The  visit  of  a  gracious  brother  from  one  of  tliie 
northern  colonies,  enables  me  to  add  a  report,  as 
pleasing  as  authentic,  of  the  present  state  of  reli- 
gion in  his  vicinity  ;  and  though  Boston^  and  the : 
more  commercial  towns,  have  lost  much  of  the  life 
of  godliness,  and  the  purity  of  Gospel  truth,  both 
among  ministers  and  people,  there  seems  to  be  a 
large  and  increasing  body  in  the  different  pr^ovinces, 
who  hold  fast  the  faithful  word,  and  labour  to  fan 
the  spark  of  heavenly  love  and  zeal  into  a  brighter 
flame  of  genuine  Christianity. 

No  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  townships 
and  parishes  have  experienced  a  very  considerable 
revival  of  religion  among  them,  and  the  progress 
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ficcm?!  mcrcasing  in  the  'middle  and  nortliefn  parts 
of  Connecticut,  in  many  towns  of  Massachusetts, 
in  some  parts  of  Vermont,  and  the  north  western 
parts  of  New  York.  In  a  single  parisli  of  these,  a 
hundred  persons  hare  been  added^  to  the  number 
of  the  communicants  in  the  spac^  of  one*y«ar :  and 
like  promising  appearances  hai{e  arisen  in  the  wes- 
tern counties  of  Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina. 

The  Missionary  Society  of  New  York,  has  made 
an  effort  to  send  a  mission  to>  the  Chickasaw  In- 
dians ;  and  the  Cherokees  have  communicated 
their  desire  of  having  faithful  labourers  among  them, 
to  teach  them  the  way  of  salvation. 

Thus  an  uncommon  attention  to  the  great  con-* 
cerns  of  an  eternal  world,  seems  lately  to  have  been 
awakened,  within  a  very  short  time,  through  many 
parts  of  this  great  Continent.  The.  too  neglected 
interests  of  their  heathen  Indian  neighbours,  also 
have  been  laid  on  the  hearts  of  many  faithful  ones, 
and  Societies  instituted,  and  commencing  active 
exertions  for  spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  to  the  Indians  in  their  vicinity. 
How  vast  a  field  is  open  for  their  labours,  an  eye 
cast  for  a  moment  on  the  immense  interior  parts 
of  that  vast  Continent,  will  discover.  Where  the 
harvest  is  so  plenteous,  may  the  gracious  Lord 
grant  that  the  labourers  may  not  be  few  !  But  as 
the  Americans  have  so  greatly  increased  their  pop- 
ulation, and  daily  extend  their  settlements  farther 
and  wider,  may  the  glorious  light  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  be  diffused  on  every  side,  and  true  Chris- 
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tianitf  attend  the  progress  of  civilization  and  cul- 
tivation through  the  woods  and  wilderness  of , this 
rising  empire. 

A  summary  view  of  the  nations  on  the  Conti- 
nent, where  the  fef«rmed  religion  is  professed, 
must  terminate  the  subject.     I  shall  begin  with 

GENEVA, 

The  cradle  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  Helvetic 
bod^  adjacent.  The  same  causes  have  there  been 
productive  of  the  same  effects.  Attachment  to  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  Calvin,  Zanchius,  and  CEco- 
lampadius,  has  long  been  greatly  weakened  by  the 
spread  of  the  Arminian  tenets,  and  by  the  progress 
of  the  new  philosophy  overturning  all  religion. 
The  information  I  receive,  misleads  me,  if  through 
all  the  Protestant  cantons^  the  greatest  decays  are 
not  visible.  The  Lord's  day  is  closed  with  amuse- 
ments, beyond  the  others  ;  and  those,  who  de- 
scend .  from  the  pulpits,  partake  of  them  with 
their  flocks.  Though  a  decency  and  sobriety  of 
manners  is  yet  preserved,  the  power  of  evangelical 
religion  is  little  demotistrated  in  the  ministers,  or 
the  people.  The  arch-infidel  Rousseau,  with  all  the 
strange  oddities  of  the  man,  by  his  pleasing  style 
and  manner,  spread  his  destructive  opinions  ;  and 
Voltaire,  the  more  crafty  and  jealous  rival  of  his 
fame,  diffused  in  all  his  vicinity,  and  especially  at 
Geneva,  the  poison  of  his  scepticism,  to  which  his 
,  scenic  representations  contributed  not  a  little,  by 
attracting  the  lovers  of  pleasure,  more  than  lovers 
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of  God.      To  him  all  flocked,  who  dwelt   in  the 
vicinage,  and  imbibed  his  abominations  ;    and    all 
who  passed  that  way,  from  every  quarter,  were 
proud  to  be  introduced  to  the  high  priest  of  infi- 
delity, to  admire  his  wit,  adopt  his  ridicule,  and 
be    initiated    into   the   mystpnes  of  incredulity. 
Hence,  I  doubt,  if  there  remains  a  single  professor, 
or  pastor  at  Geneva,  who  adheres  to  Calvin,  either 
in  principle  or  practice  ;    but  the  lowest  form  of 
moral  essay,  and  Socinian  Christianity,   prevails. 
The  convulsions,  under  the  name  of  liberty,  have 
tended  greatly  to  increase  the  general  apostacy, 
and  they  are  nearly  become  French  in  irreligion, 
as  in  politics. 

Throughout  Switzerland  the  same  spirit  is  too 
prevalent,  though  not  without  some  happy  excep- 
tions from  the  prevailing  infidelity.  Basil  still 
maintains  a  precious  body  of  ministers,  and  others, 
associated  to  maintain  and  diffuse  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  true  evangelical  religion.  Their 
correspondence  with  the  Missionary.  Society  at 
London,  speaks  them  men  of  the  same  heart  and 
mind  ;  and  their  exertions  to  diffuse  the  know- 
le^lge  of  a  crucified  Jesus  in  their  vicinity,  mani- 
fests the  spirit  of  primitive  love  and  zeal  that 
animates  them.  May  their  numbers  increase,  and 
their  labours  be  more  abundantly  blessed  to  tl^ 
diffusion  of  light  and  truth  on  every  side  !  The 
fraternization  with  France,  whose  armies  have 
over-run  the  country,  and  destroyed  their  constitu- 
tion, augurs  no  good  to  Helvetic  liberty  and  pros- 
perity, rany  more  than  to  religion.     We  must  wait. 
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however,  till  the  tornado  is  passed,  to  see  whether 
its  finail  effects  will  be  destructive  or  salutary. 

FRANCE; 

Once  distingtiisbed  for  the  purity  of  the  reform- 
ed faith,  and  then,  as  we  have  seen,  reduced  to  the 
greatest  extremities,  by  the  bigot  persecutor  Lewis, 
continues  sunk  very  low  in  every  refigious  view^ 
I  have  mentioned  before  its  declensions,  and  the 
cause  of  them  ;  nor  do  I  hear  of  any  revivals,  now 
that  every  link  of  the  chain  of  popery  is  broken, 
and  every  mail's  bonds  loosed.  I  am  rather  induced 
to  think,  the  Protestants  themselves  have  drank  as' 
deeply  as  any  others  into  the  infidel  philosophy  : 
and,  as  long  ago,  they  had  greatly  declined  from 
the  purity  of  doctrine,  and- the  spirituality  of  reli- 
gion, the  late  revolutions  have  produced  no  benefi-, 
cial  change  ;  retaining  only  their  mortal  hatred  of 
popery,  that  is  now  gratified  to  the  uttermost,  and 
none  more  cordially  help  forward  the  desolation  of 
eyery  ecclesiastic  and  monastic  institution,  than 
the  Protestants  :  but  of  any  zeal  in  faithful  labour- 
ers, or  of  living  Christianity  among  the  Protestant 
professors,  I  can  find  little  evidence.  A  few,  in- 
deed, sigh  over  the  abominations,  and  in  the  south 
of  France  a  cry  is  heard  for  the  pure  word  of  God  ; 
but  the  labourers  are  not  found,  or  compelled  to 
conceal  themselves.  Every  where  else,  amidst  the 
tumults,  conflicts,  ^nd  agitatiotis  prevalent,  which 
have  engrossed  the  attention,  and  seized  upon  the 
passions  of  mankind,  little  concern  remains  about 
any  religion  at  all.     The  zea^  of  Methodism  made 
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some  feeble  efforts  to  euter  into  Normandy  and 
Brittany,  whilst  the  communication  was  open  ; 
but  every  thing  hits  been  in  a  state  so  convulsed, 
and  every  foreigner  liable  to  such  suspicion,  that, 
I  apprehend,  nothing  can  yet  be  done  or  hoped, 
till  some  settlement  of  the  nation,  with  tolerati<»), 
shall  embolden  the  zealous  to  attempt,  once  more^ 
communicating  to  them  the  blessings  of  the  ever- 
lasting Gospel. 

HOLLAND. 

• 
THE  United  Provinces  have  constantly  nuintain- 
ed  the  reformed  faith  as  the  national  profession  ; 
and  with  a  great  similitude  to  our  own,  adopt  for- 
mulas, not  really  believed .;  and  profess  to  receive 
the  decisions  of  the  synctd  of  Dort,  whilst  in  gen- 
eral, I  fear,  the  ministers  exhibit  more  the  traits  of 
Episcopius,  and  our  own  latitudinarian  divines. 
The  love  of  gold  has  generally  prevailed  over  the 
love  of  godliness  in  the  nuiltitude;  and  the  philo- 
sophic pride  of  reasoning  h^th  sent  forth  from  their 
universities,  teai;her3  too  wise  to  submit  implicitly, 
to  the  reformed  opinions  of  Calvin,  or  the  creed 
of  Athanasius.  Less  dissipated,  indeed,,  yet 
more  intent  on  gain^  till  the  late  desolations  came 
upon  them,  religion  in  its  vital  power  was  too  lit- 
tle known  ;  a  few  good  men  still  remained,  who 
preached  and  taught  Jesus  Christ..  A  small  body^ 
of  Moravians,  and  a  larger  band  of  Mennonites, 
maintained  a  stricter  fittentioa  to  the  worship  and: 
service  of  God  ;  but  in  general,  an  icy  coldness  off 
devotion,  and  dull  fiMrn^ality,  discha^rg^d  the  public 
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weekly  services  at  Church  :  and  little  family  jeli- 
gion,  or  associations  for  prayer  or  praise,  were  any 
where  found,  French  influence,  French  manners, 
French  Government,  now  afford  little  prospect  of 
amelioration  :  unless  it  be  from  the  hope,  that  when 
matters  come  to  the  worst,  they  may  mend.  The 
profession  pf  the  nation,  indeed,  remains  unchang- 
ed ;  yet  one  step  has  been  taken  to  abolish  that, 
by  withdrawing,  it  is  said,  the  stipends  from  the 
ministers  of  the  national  establishment.  True  re- 
ligion can  well  subsist  without  an  establishment  ; 
but  when  the  power  of  godliness  is  lost,  the  form 
of  it  will  quickly  follow,  when  no  longer  supported 
by  the  state.  The  priest,  whom  men  maintain  to 
pray,  will  hardly  continue  his  function  when  his 
salary  ceases. 

One  happy  trait  of  the  revival  of  the  spirit  of 
godliness  among  them,*  hath  of  late  appeared.  Dr. 
Vanderkemp,  a  Dutch  missionary,  gone  with  oth- 
ers to  the  CafFre  country,  from  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  having  first  visited"  Holland  to 
settle  his  affairs,  dispersed  an  address  to  that  body, 
which  produced  the  happiest  effects.  A  consider- 
able number  immediately  associated  for  the  same 
missionary  purposes  at  Rotterdam,  and  continue 
to  pursue  with  zeal  this  blessed  object. 

Another  similar  Society  has  been  recently  formed 
at  Aurich,  in  East  Friesland  ;  and  as  they  are  men 
of  a  like  spiri^  with  their  missionary  brethren,  we 
cannot  but  hope  that  the  most  blessed  effects  will 
ensue,  and  faithful  men  be  raised  up  in  the  spirit  of 
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primitive  Evangelists,  to  spread  the  true  Gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God,  abroad  and  at  home. 

The  present  tempestuous  moment,  will,  it  may 
be  hoped,  be  succeeded  by  some  happy  ameliora- 
tion ;  and  the  inhabitants,  from  the  scourge  they 
have  suffered,  learn  righteousness,  and  return  to 
Him,  from  whom  they  have  so  greatly  departed. 
If  such  be  the  event  of  all  their  sufferings,  the 
issue  will  be  peace. 

GERMANY. 

THIS  pillar  of  the  reformation,  and  primary 
beacon  of  divine  light  and  truth,  is  grievously  de- 
faced, and  darkness  hath  again  covered  the  earth. 
The  Calvinists  as  well  as  Lutherans,  have  too  gen- 
erally imbibed  the  principles  of  the  infidel  philoso- 
phy. Excluding  the  government  of  the  all  wise  and 
righteous  Jehovah,  they  have  placed  blind  fete 
xipon  the  throne,  and  substituted  the  doctrine  of 
necessity,  for  God's  predestination  and  grace. 
Scepticism  leading  to  atheism,  naturally  brings  up 
the  train  of  these  depths  of  Satan.  The  wise  above 
what  is  written,  pride  themselves  in  the  acuteness 
and  freedom  of  their  researches,  and  those  who  are 
trained  up  for  the  ministry  in  the  universities  and 
seminaries  of  learning,  unless  my  information  mis- 
leads me,  are  early  initiated  in  tliese  anti-christian 
principles,  and  commence  their  career  with  the 
purpose  of  debasing  the  faith  which  they  are  oblig- 
ed to  engage  solemnly  to  maintain  ;  whilst  he  that 
departeth  from  evil,  maketh  himself  a  prey.  And 
should  any  man  appear  zealous  for  truth,  and  ex- 
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hibit  traits  of  holy  walking  with  God,  he  would 
infallibly  bring  on  himself  a  stigma  6f  peculiarity*, 
an<)  render  himself  alike  obnoxious  to  bis  teachers 
and  fellow  students.  Thus  educated,  and  thus 
ministering,  it  cannot  be  expected  but  that  the 
consetjuences  should  follow^  which  are  too  evident. 
And  even  where  more  daring  blasphemy  against 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  does  not 
lift  up  its  banner,  a  state  of  lifeless  torpor  and  in- 
difference prevails.  The  forms  qf  religion  are  has- 
tily and  profunctorily  discharged,  whilst  a  life  of 
worldly  conformity,  or  scientific  pursuits,  leaves 
scarce  a  trace  visible  of  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  of 
a  conversation  in  Heaven. 

Among  all  the  states  and  free  cities  professing 
the  reformed  faith,  I  can  procure  no  information 
of  apy  remarkable  revivals  of  evangelical  truth  and 
spirituality  of  religion.  I  cannot  however  doubt, 
but  that,  in  many  placesof  that  vast  country,  there 
are  found  men,  of  a  true  heart  holding  fast  the  head 
Christ,  who  search  the  Scriptures  daily,  a'nd,  as 
their  confessions  and  forms  of  worship  are  conform- 
able to  its  dictates,  adorning  the  doctrine  of  God 
our  Saviour,  whose  cross  they  bear,  by  a  zeal  for 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  him,  and  by  a  conduct  formed 
on  the  bright  model  of  his  own  great  example* 
But  among  ministers  and  people  these  happy  ex- 
ceptions are  too  few,  whilst  the  general  body  is 
carried  down  with  the  torrent  of  infidelity  and  dissi- 
pation, worldly  pursuits,  or  sctei^ce  falsely  so  called. 

That  God  hath  not  left  himself  without  witnes- 
ses, may  be  concluded  from  some  evangelical  asso- 
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ciations  lately  formed,  with  a  view  of  reviving  the 
work  of  the  Lord  in  these  present  evil  days  :  the 
spirit  which  breathes  in  their  correspondences, 
witnesses  that  the  vital  spjirk  of  genuine  Christi- 
anity still  glows  in  the  bosom  of  a  few,  who  are 
waiting  for  the  times  of  refreshing  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord,  and  crying  to  him  as  his  elect, 
day  and  night,  that  he  would  hasten  his  work,  and 
kindle  such  a  flame  of  love  and  zeal,  as  all  of  the 
waters  of  opposition  cannot  quench,  nor  all  the 
floods  of  false  philosophy  be  able  to  extinguish. 

From  the  whole  of  this  view  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  we  may  perceive  every  where,  through- 
out its  extent,  a  chosen  generation,  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple, often  indeed  thinly  dispersed,  and  in  some 
countries  apparently  declining  ;  in  others  exhibit- 
ing stronger  symptoms  of  vitality,  and  striving 
against  the  evil  around  them,  with  some  happy 
success  ;  and  with  an  increasing  number  of  faithful 
labourers.  Nor  in  any  comparative  view  of  the 
days  which  are  past,  can  the  present  be  counted 
inauspicious.  I  am  rather  disposed  to  think  and 
hope,  that  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  hath 
produced  as  plenteous  a  harvest  in  the  Gospel  field 
as  any  of  the  seasons  of  revival  since  the  time  of 
the  reformation. 

In  no  sra  have  the  doctrines  of  the  C^pel  been 
more  clearly  opened,  and  by  a  greater^ariety  of 
able  and   faithful  men,  and  probably  at  ho  time 
since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  shall  wfe  be  able  to 
produce  a  greater  number  of  Christianfi,  who  could 
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give  a  sounder  and  more  explicit  reason  of  the  hope 
that  is  in  them,  derived  from  views  more   purely  ' 
evangelical  ;  and  who  walk  more  closely  with  God , 
in  righteousness  and  true  holiness 


CONCLUSION. 

JLN  following  the  Church  of  Christ  through  the 
wilderness  of  this  world,  we  have  beheld  scenes 
highly  glorious,  and  deeply  afflictive  :  the  mighty 
power  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  preserv- 
ing it  through  the  fires,  and  the  constant  opposi- 
tion of  the  god  of  this  world,  to  disturb  its  peace, 
and  sully  its  purity.  In  all  ages,  the  same  corrupt 
nature  of  man  hath  been  seen  producing  the  same 
eflfects,  in  the  exercise  of  proud  reasoning,  worldly 
pursuits  and  sensual  enjoyments  ;  and  the  influence 
of  divine  grace  hath  appeared  in  casting  down  these 
imaginations,  and  bringing  every  thought  into  the 
obedience  of  Christ ;  in  weaning  the  affections 
from  this  world,  and  fixing  them  by  realizing  views 
of  faith,  on  a  better.  Thus  two  sorts  of  persons 
figure  on  the  scene,  and  only  two ;  the  children  of 
God,  and  the  children  of  the  wicked  one  :  the 
latter  always  the  many,  the  mighty  and  the  wise, 
the  former  the  fewj  the  poor  and  the  despised  of 
this  world  ;  comparatively  inferior  in  all  that  men 
esteem,  and  only  great  in  the  sight  of  God.  How 
in  the  unequal  struggle,  a  body  of  such  evident 
inferiority  hath  been  preserved,  is  among  the 
manifest  evidences  of  his  care,  and  the  fulfilment 
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of  his  promises,  who  hath  said,  **  I -will  never  leave 
•*  thee,  nor  forsake  thee  ;'*  **  Lo!  1  am  with  you 
"  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  first  age  exhibited  the  blaze  of  gospel  light 
in  all  its  purity  and  vigour,  and  the  triumphs  of 
the  cross  over  the  power,  craft  and  malice  of  men. 
But  clouds  soon  obscured  the  face  of  day ;  and 
though  many  were  purified  through  the  fires  of 
martyrdom,  and  the  body  of  the  Church  wa3  seen 
extending  her  wide  arms  to  embrace  the  then 
known  world,  yet  the  enenly  began  to  sow  his 
tares  among  the  wheat,  and  they  sprung  up  so 
vigorously  as  threatened  to  choke  th^  good  seed. 
The  profession  growing  general,  and  the  power  of 
godliness  declining,  no  sooner  had  Christianity 
gained  an  establishment,  than  v<re  see  the  Church 
sinking  into  a  worldly  sanctuary ;  and  ambition, 
pride  and  avarice  seated  Tn  the  high  places,  and 
claiming  unhallowed  dominion  over  the  consciences 
of  men.  For  more  than  ten  centuries,  things  con- 
tinued to  go  from  evil  to  worse,  till  all  religion  at 
last  seemed  lost  and  buried,  in  name  and  form,  in 
superstition  and  tyranny.  A  few  indeed  ill  every 
age,  reduced  very  low;  sometimes  apparently  to 
two  or  three  witnesses,  continued  prophesying  in 
sackcloth,  to  a  world  lying  in  wickedness.  But 
God  remembered  mercy.  His  promises  must  be 
fulfilled  in  their  season,  A  day  of  revival  broke; 
the  light  diffused  itself  on  every  side,  a  beam  of  it 
hath  passed  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  However 
sad  our  declensions  have  since  been,  God  hath 
never  forsaken  his  Church  and  people.     Times  of 
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refreshing  have  come  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord.    In  our  own  land^  remarkable  interpositions 
of  his  arm  made  bare,  have  appeared  ;  and  greatly 
as  our  faith  is  often  discouraged  by  the  lukewarm- 
ness  of  the  friends  of  truth,  and  the  might  and 
multitude  of  its  enemies,  yet  how  much   more 
reason  have  we  to  hope,  and  how  much  more  en* 
couragement  for  exertion,  than  in  the  first  days  of 
reformation  ?    It  appears  much  more  practicable 
now  to  preach  the  gospel  among,  all  nations,  than 
at  that  day   to  evangelize  the   smallest  district. 
Great  and  manifold  ipdeed  are  the  discouragement^ 
yet  in  the  way  ;  fear  and  unbelief  magnify  the  dif- 
i^culties  ;    and  too  many  despairing  of  the  event, 
discourage  their  brethren,  and  weaken  their  hands  ; 
but  surely  if  God  will  work,  then  none  can  let  it. 
Instruments  will  not  be  wanting  for  the  greatest 
and  most  extensive  exertions,  when  he  in  his  prov- 
idence opens  the  door  of  entrance,  and  by  his  spirit 
shall  rouse  up  the  zeal  of  very  many,  to  say  here 
am  I,  send  me.      We  have  seen  strahge  things  in 
our  day,  which  could  hardly  have  been  imagined, 
even  a  few  years  ago  ;    and  who  can  tell,  but  that 
we  may  see  greater  things  than  these,  when  the 
adorable  Lord  shall  take  to  himself  his  great  power 
and  reign.;  when  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  re- 
member themselves,  and  be  turned  unto  the  Lord, 
and  all  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  our  God. 
Such  events  the  prophecies  bid  us  expect  ;    such 
the  promises  embolden  us  to  hope,  will  shortly 
come  to  pass. '    It  is  not  by  lying  down  in  des- 
pondence, but  by  rising  up  with  resolute  determi- 
nation to  be  found  active  in  the  cause  of  God  and 
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truth,  that  the  work  will  be  done.  Let  every  faith- 
ful individual  but  solemnly  and  seriously  enquire, 
what  can  /do  ?  Resolving  to  spare  no  labour  ;  to 
decline  no  hardship  ;  to  omit  no  proper  means  ; 
but  sacredly  to  devote  his  person,  substance,  influ- 
ence, abilities,  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  righ- 
teousness, peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and 
it  h  impossible  to  say,  what  an  amazing  progress 
may  be  made  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years, 
Whenever  such  a  spirit,  poured  out  from  on  high, 
shall  animate  the  bosom  of  the  real  followers  of  the 
Lamb,  then  shall  we  see  him  coming  with  power 
and  great  glory.  All  obstacles  will  be  laid  Jow  ; 
all  difficulties  surmounted  ;  and  the  Cburch  of  the 
first-bem,  whose  names  are  written  in  Heaven, 
collected  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  shall 
compose  one  fold  under  one  Shepherd. 

If  any  thing  written  in  these  pages  shall  stir  up 
the  heart  of  but  one  man  to  pray  more  fervently  for 
this  blessed  advent — ^if  it  fire  one  tongue  to  speak 
more  boldly  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus — if  it 
shall  have  removed  the  .least  of  our  unhallowed 
prejudices  against  each  other — or  tended  to  con- 
ciliate the  faithful  few,  whom  education  or  bigotted 
asperity  had  disunited — if  it  shall  help  to  concen- 
trate our  efforts  more  vigorously  in  the  one  great 
object,  and  to  hasten  the  desireable  event — then 
shall  I  not  regret  the  labour  of  this  research,  and 
shall  hope  that  I  have  not  lived  or  written  in  vain. 
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APPENDIX. 


CONCISE    VIEW   OF   THE    PRESENT    STATE    OF 
EVANGELICAL    RELIGION. 


T, 


HESE  Volumes  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  the  public,  have  been 
drawn  up  amidst  the  astonishing  changes  which 
have  of  late  convulsed  the  great  republics  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  the  issue  of  the  conflict  we  still  wait 
in  awful  suspense.  The  Great  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verse, however  afflictive  the  dispensations  of  his 
providence  may  appear,  will  ultimately  over-rule 
every  event  for  his  own  glory,  and  the  accomplish- 
ing his  prophecies  and  promises  respecting  his 
Church  and  people.  His  kingdom  is  an  everlast- 
ing kingdom,  and  his  dominion  that  which  shall 
hot  be  destroyed.  The  desolations  whidi  are 
wrought  will  ultimately  cast  down  the  barriers 
which  have  been  erected  against  evangelical  reli- 
gion ;  and  whatever  be  the  event  politically,  truth 
and  godliness  shall  finally  prevail,  till  the  earth  be  * 
covered  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea. 
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In  full  conBdence  that  the  counsel  of  the  Lard 
shall,  assuredly  be  fulfilled  in  his  own  appointed 
time,  we  may  with  some  pleasing  prospects  of  its 
near  approach,  contemplate  the  present  state  of 
the   Christian  world  ;  and   the  review  will  give 
strong  reason  to  believe^  amidst  all  the  just  com- 
plainings of  the  spread  of  infidelity  and  licentious- 
ness, that  the  former  days  were  at  no  time,  proba- 
bly since  the  first  spread  of  Christianity,  better 
than  these  ;  and  that,   humanly  speaking,   in  no 
age  the  facilities  were  so  great,  and  the  means  ap- 
parently so  efficaciously  provided,  for  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Itis  impossible  not  to  deplore  the  evils  which 
abound,  yet  ought  we  not  the  less  to  rejoice  in  the 
glorious  diffusion   of  Gospel  grace,  and  the  evi- 
.  dently  increasing  circle  of  true  Christianity  abroad 
and  at  home.      Nor  can  we  but  indulge  the  pleas- 
ing hope,  that  the  same  ability  to  spread  the  doc- 
trines of  truth,  and  the  spirit  of  zeal  which  hath 
lately  arisen  to  make  the  attempt,  will  gain  force 
as   it  proceeds  ;   and  that  whenever  peace   shall 
again  return  to  bless  the  earth,  the  restored  com- 
munication among  the  nation^,  shall  mightily  tend 
to  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  in 
Christendom,  as  well  as  facilitate  a  door  of  entrance 
and  utterance  among  the  heathen,  who  have  not  yet 
heard  his  fame,  or  seen  his  glory. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  maybe  encouraging  as  well 
as  instructive,  to  cast  a  glance  over  the  nations 
professing  Christianity,  to  consider  their  present^ 
situation  with  respect  to  the  great  object  sought 
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out  in  the  History  here  detailed,  the  true  spiritual 
Church  of  Christy  and  to  be  confirmed  in  the  con- 
viction, that  it  hath  increased,  is  increasing,  and 
shall  increase,  till  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  his 
light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  his  rising. 

In  this  concise  review,  I  shall  begin  with  the 
North  of  Europe,  and  proceed  to  the  South,  turn 
to  America  and  the  Indies,  and  pass  to  New  Hol- 
land and  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  that  wait 
for  his  law,  pointing  out  every  hopeful  symptom 
that  leads  to  usher  in  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

RUSSIA. 

WE  have  considered  the  state  of  this  vast  em- 
pire, hardly  yet  emerging  from  barbarism  in  many 
of  the  provinces,  and  little  advanced  in  evangelical 
knowledge  or  practice  ;  yet  may  it  justly  be  re- 
garded as  a  favourable  circumstance,  that  a  growing 
intercourse  formed  with  the  more  polished  nations 
of  Europe,  naturally  leads  to  a  higher  state  of  civ- 
ilization, and  to  a  happier  cultivation  of  literature. 
And  as  the  most  intimate  connections  of  Russia 
are  with  those  Protestant  nations   in   which   the 
power  of  godliness  most  prevails,  it  cannot   but 
afford  many  and  great  opportunities  for  the  admis- 
sion of  real  truth  and  godliness  among  them  ;   es- 
pecially as  the  policy  of  the  government  holds  out 
encouragement  to  the  settlement  of  foreigners,  and 
indulges  all  Protestants  with  free  toleration.     This 
has  already  produced  some  happy  efl'ects  in  the 
little  polony  of  Germans  on  the  Vv^olga  ;  the  faith- 
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ful  who  have  arisen  in  Lithuania  ;  and  probably  a 
few  at  feast  dispersed  through  the  empire,  who, 
having  the  book  of  truth,  and  liberty  to  consult 
its  contents,  are  more  than  nominal  believers.       It 
is  a  great  advantage,  that  Christianity  is  the  gen- 
eral profession,  tliat  the  orthodox  creeds  are  pro- 
fessedly the  national  belief,  and  however  low  the 
present  state  of  spiritual  religion  may  be  among 
them,  some  sparks  have  appeared,  and  a  door  of 
hope  is  open  for  the  admission  of  farther  light  and 
truth,  whenever  is  shall  please  the  Lord   to  arise, 
and  have  mercy  on  that  part  of  his  Zion. 

SWEDEN, 

LUTMERAN  in  profession,  enjoying  the  free 
use  of  the  word  of  God,  holding  the  Augsburgh 
Confession,  and  filled  with  ministers  of  the  Chris- 
tian sanctuary,  affords  symptoms  of  real  religion, 
and  prospects  of  greater  revival.  The  correspon- 
dences between  us  and  them,  of  late  breathe  a  cor* 
dial  good  will  to  the  cause  of  God  and  truth,  af- 
ford information  of  new  efforts  making  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  evangelical  doctrines  among  the 
poor  of  the  flock  ;  and,  in  the  very  lamentations 
they  contain  of  the  spread  of  infidel  principles, 
and  the  too  great  indifference  to  all  spiritual  relig- 
ion, it  is  manifest  there  is  a  body  yet  remaining, 
who  sigh  for  all  the  abominations  that  are  commit- 
ted to  the  dishonour  of  the  Christian  name,  and 
whose  voice  is  yet  heard,  preaching  and  teaching 
Jesus  Christ,  however  Unfashionable  such  fecVor 
may  appear,  and  such  truth  be  regarded.     If  activ^ 
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zeal,  and  the  power  of  godliness,  be  at  a  low  ebb, 
there  is  still  vitality  in  the  body,  and'  only  waits 
the  coming  of  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  on  the  ap- 
pointed Sampsons,  who  shall  cast  down  the  temples 
of  Dagon. 

DENMARK  AND  NORWAY, 

ARE  in  a  state  similar  to  their  neighbours  ;  of 
the  same  religion  and  profession,  sharing,  1  fear, 
equally  in  their  declensions  and  infidelity,  but  re- 
taining in  their  established  Church  the  true  princi- 
ples, and  not  destitute  of  faithful  witnesses,  who 
preach  and  teach  Jesus  Christ,  know  the  power  of 
his  resurrection,  and  seek  to  make  him  known  to 
others*  Their  missions  to  Greenland  and  the  Coast 
of  Malabar,  speak  an  attention  to  the  Christian, 
doctrine  :  and  whatever  cause  for  complaint  there 
may  be  of  want  of  zeal  and  enlargement  in  these 
objects,  yet,  so  far  as  they  have  gone,  there  is  a 
blessing,  and  nothing  hinders,  whenever  the  Loi'd 
shall  waken  their  ministers  to  more  vigorous  exer- 
tions, but  that  they  may  enter  in  both  the  Indies, ' 
and  lift  up  the  banker  of  the  cross. 

GERMANY. 

THIS  vast  country,  divided  into  different  prin- 
cipalities, the  cradle  of  reformation,  in  so  many 
places  affording  strong  symptoms  of  awakened  zeal 
for  the  cause  of  Christ  ;  and  from  whence  the  good 
Moravians  have  gone  forth  to  spread  eminently 
the  Gospel  among  the  heathen,  may  be  justly  ex- 
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pected  to  have  their  youth  renewed  as  the  eagle's. 
In  the  north,  chiefly  Protestant,  much  true  religioa 
is  yet  to  be  found.      The  annual  meeting  of  many 
zealous  Lutheran  ministers  in  Lusatia,  proves,  that 
a  living  body  of  faithful  witnesses  still  subsists. 
From  Berlin,  Lusatia,  Saxony,  &c.  corresponden- 
ces of  the  most  pleasing  nature  assure,  that  there 
is  a  generation  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  God's 
grace.     Efforts  are  made  to  send  forth  men  of  feith 
and  truth,  to  address  the  poor,  and  spread  religious 
tracts,  and  the  labours  are  blest.      It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  at  Berlin,  and  all  the  courts  of 
Germany,  the  fashionable  philosophy  has  made  a 
rapid  progress,  and  those  who  had  confessedly  no 
part  in  the  kingdom  of  God  in  their  hearts,  were 
ready  to  take  refuge  in  infidelity,  and  to  treat  the 
religion  of  Jesus  with  contempt  ;  but  it  hath  sur- 
vived their  Pagan  predecessors,  and  it  will  live 
and  flourish^  when  all  its  revilers  shall  fade  as  the 
leaf.     Many  continue  to  lift  up  a  standard  against 
the  overflowings  of  ungodliness.     Of  late,  a  spirit 
of  zeal  and  life  seems  awakened  in  divers  places, 
and  it  is  hoped  the  number  of  faithful   witnesses 
increases.      The  door  is  open,  and  however  there 
may  be,  many  adversaries,  they  have  apparency 
much  less  diffculties  to  encounter,  than  Luther, 
Carlostadt,  and  others,  met  and  overcame.      Wc 
have  assured  evidence,  that  many  faithful   labour- 
ers there  cultivate  the  Lord's  vineyard.      The  cor- 
dial approbation  expressed,  and   the  affectionate 
regard   testified  towards  those  in  England,   who 
have  lately  turned  their  attention  to  the  poor  hea- 
then, demonstrate  that  the  love  of  the  truth  still 
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lies  deep  at  their  hearts.     May  their  own  labours 
tend  iDore  abundantly  to  diffuse  it  on  every  side  ! 

POLAND, 

NOW  no  more  a  separate  kingdom,  has  certainr- 
ly,  by  its  partition,  lost  nothing  on  the  side  of 
evangelical  religion,  and  at  least  gained  greater 
facilities  for  its  admission,  whenever  the  Lord  shall 
pour  out  his  spirit,  raise  up  instruments,  and  send 
them  forth  to  labour  in  that  barren  land.  Those 
under  Russian  and  Prussian  dominion,  will  proba* 
bly  meet  no  obstacle  from  government  in  the  in- 
troduction of  the  true  Gospel.  If  good  subjects, 
it  will  be  permitted  to  them  to  choose  their  own 
religious  profession.  That  spiritual  matters  are  at  a 
very  low  ebb,  is  tnuch  to  be  feared,  where  Roman- 
ism has  so  long  predominated,  and  Socinian  Chris- 
tianity held  for  a  while  its  strong  holds  :  but  the 
darkest  moment  precedes  the  dawn.  •  Arise  Lord, 
and  plead  thine  own  cause  ! 

UNITED  PROVINCES. 

OF  all  the  nations  of  the  Continent  of  the  Re- 
formed religion,  in  these  provinces  its  most  living 
power  seems  to  have  been  preserved.  tVe  have 
seen  their  history,  and  in  this  moment  of  political 
crisis,  have  the  pleasing  evidence,  that  whatever 
their  future  destination  may  be,  under  whatever  gov- 
ernment subsisting,  the  spirit  of  life  and  truth  still 
burns  among  them  with  an  unextinguished  ardor. 
Greatly  as  they  may  have  suffered  by  the  prece- 
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ding  declensions,  or  more  lately  from  French  fra- 
ternity, we  know  there  is  a  precious  seed  preserv- 
ed in  the  midst  of  them,  both  ministers  and  peo- 
ple, who  are  counted  to  the  Lord  for  a  generation. 
The  convulsions  they  have  undergone,  and  the 
suiFerings  they  have  endured,  have  purified  many 
in  the  fires.  They  have  felt  the  Lord^s  pontroversy 
with  them,  and  have  awakeneJ  from  the  torpor  of 
indifference.  A  spirit  of  zeal  and  activity  is  ex- 
cited. At  Rotterdam  many  have  united  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  Gospel  among  the  hea- 
then. In  Friesland  a  considerable  number  of  min- 
isters have  associated  for  the  same  blessed  end. 
Some  happy  symptoms  of  a  deeper  concern  about 
eternal  things  has  appeared  in  different  places,  and 
these  awakenings  speak  present  mercy,  and  augur 
future  blessings.  A  preparation  is  begun,  when- 
ever happy  days  of  peace  shall  return,  for  arising 
to  the  help  of  the  Lof-d  ;  and  with  their  renovated 
commerce,  none  are  likely  to  possess  greater  op- 
portunities of  spreading  the  Gospel  among  the 
heathen,  than  our  Batavian  brethren. 


SWITZERLAND. 

PASSING  up  the  Rhine  to  its  source,  we  know 
at  Franckfort  and  Neuwied,  and  probably  at  other 
places,  that  there  is  a  faithful  people,  witnessing 
to  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  extending  their  de- 
sires to  the  heathen,  and  looking  for  the  spread 
of  saving  truth  into  all  lands.  We  have  assured 
evidencp,  that  the  Swiss  Cantons,  however  declined 
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iiVFeligJon,  or  ravaged  by  invaders,  are  not  desti- 
tute of  the  living  power  of  godliness,  and  many  are 
associated  for  the  revival  of  true  Christianity.  At 
Sasil  and  Zurich  are  found  men  in  whom  is  the 
spirit  of  the  living  God,  who  are  united  to  spread 
his  glorious  Gospel  around  them,  and  are  zealously 
disposed  to  forward  missionary  efforts  among  the^ 
heathen.  Such  a  marked  evidence  of  active  exer- 
tions manifests  the  remaining  power  of  divine  grace 
in  the  midst  of  them  ;  and,  that  from  them  shall 
the  word  of  God  again  sound  forth,  and  that  they 
shall  be  made  blessed  and  happy  instruments  in 
the  preaching  of  the  everlasting  Gospel. 

FRANCE, 

IN  the  present  convulsed   and  turbid  state  of 
that  great  nation,  where  all  religion  seems  for  a 
while  to  be  overturned,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
true  religion  is  yet  hidden  among  them,  and  what, 
may  be  hoped,  when  quiet  of  any  kind,  and  a  settled 
"government,  shall  succeed  to  the  the  state  of  war 
and  ravage.,  under  which  all  the  provinces  groan. 
Many  Protestants  are  found  holding  fast  the  faith- 
ful word.     We  know  that  in  Languedoc  an  earnest 
desire  has  been  expressed  to  send  among  them 
ministers,  who  should  preach  the  pure  Gospel  of 
Christ.     We  have  evidence  that  some  such  are  la- 
bouring with  zeal  in  Alsace,  in  connection  with 
the  Society  at  Basil :  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
that  in  other  places,  however  the  spirit  of  Protes- 
tant zeal  may  have  declined,  that  the  Lord  hath  not 
left  himself  without  witnesses.    When  the  day  shall 
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come,  that  friendly  intercourse  between  contending 
nations  shall  be  restored,  the  number  of  these  will 
probably  be  found  more  than  we  expected,  and  the 
very  miseries  of  the  kingdom  to  have  •contributed 
to  call  men's  minds  to  a  deeper  consideration  of 
eternal  things.  Though  I  can  look  only  to  those 
of  the  reformed  religion  for  the  extension  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom,  and  believe  it  is  from  them  it 
must  arise,  1  mean  not  to  suggest  that  real  spirit- 
ual men  may  not  be  found  among  the  French  Cath- 
olics, who  have  not  renounced  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  though  they  may  have  been  restrained  from 
more  open  confession  of  him  in  those  days  of  re- 
buke and  blasphemy  ;  and  this  good,  1  trust,  shall 
arise  out  of  all  the  evils  which  preceded,  that  men*s 
minds  will  be  more  prepared  for  the  Gospel  word, 
and  greater  liberty  in  religious  matters  be  admit- 
ted, whatever  party  may  finally  prevail,  than  was 
before.  The  very  kindness  shewn  to  their  exiles, 
will  teach  at  least  a  more  tolerant  spirit.  If  the 
barriers  of  bigotry  are  broken  down,  and  ^ome  of 
the  stumbling  blocks  removed  out  of  the  way,  di- 
vine truth  will  find  easier  access  ;  and,  whenever 
the  Lord  shall  speak  the  word,  great  will  be  the 
qompany  of  the  preachers.  Why  may  not  this 
people,  after  all  its  convulsions,  become  a  praise  in 
the  earth  ? 

From  this  review  therefore  of  the  Frotestant  cause 
on  the  continent,  there  appears  in  all  the  lands  a 
precious  seed  counted  to  the  Lord  for  a  generation, 
and  a  body  ready  for  active  service,  though  small, 
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and  of  ttb  deputation,  yet  among  the  weak  things 
of  God  that  are  stronger  than  men,  , 

In  all  the  Catholic  countries^  a  state  of  great  de* 
bility  has  been  apparent,  and  the  vials  of  wrath 
have  been  particularly  poured  out  on  the  throne  of 
the  beast.     The  ecclesiastics,  the  convents,  and  all 
the  wealth  and  magnificence  attached  to  them, 
have  been  in  an  especial  manner  the  objects  of  de- 
struction ;  and  are  so  fallen,  as  probably  never  to 
rise  up  again  to  their  fotmer  weight  and  importance. 
The  prevalence  of  impiety  and  infidelity,  however 
greatly  to  be  deplored,  has  cast  contempt  upon  the 
dogmas  of  popery,  and  loosened  every  man's  bonds 
from  that  servitude  of  opinion,  in  which  they  had 
been  so  long  held.     To  read  and  think  is  a  liberty 
now  generally  taken  ;  and  however  the  best  things 
are  abused,  the  benefits,  with  all  the  abuses,  great- 
ly preponderate.     Persecution,  on  account  of  opin- 
ions, will,  henceforth,  be  supported  with  more  diffi- 
culty, anditssavageness  at  least  controlled.  A  sense 
of  interest,  as  well  as  the  dictates  of  humanity, 
prescribes  greater  indulgence  to  men  of  different 
sentiments,  whilst  they  are  useful,  peaceable,  and 
industrious  subjects.     Even  the  lawlessness,  liber- 
tinism, and  universal  rage  for  pleasure,  however 
criminal,  offer  no  such  barriers  to  divine  truth,  and 
the  convictions  of  conscience,  as  the  felse  religion, 
superstitious    practices,    and    commutations    of 
popery.  •    The  idea  of  pardon  being  to  be  purcha- 
sed in  this  life,  and  the  torments  of  the  next  bought 
oflF,  were  much  more  fatal  opiates  to  the  conscience, 
than  all  the  suggestions  of  infidelity.      The  latter 
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left  the  heart  more  open  to  the  sword  of  the  spirit, 
which  is  the  word  of  God  ;  and  the  former  steeled 
men  against  all  conviction,  and  lulled  the  con- 
science asleep  in  a  pretended  religious  hope,  and 
there  was  np  hope.     Thus,  all  the  circumstances 
considered,  in  all  the  lands  of  popery,  the  obstruc- 
tions are  certainly  diminished,  and  the  way  of  ac- 
cess easier  for  the  admission  of  evangelical  truth, 
and  a  silent  preparation  made  for  the  way  of  the 
Lord.      I  have  no  doubt  that  a  few  years  will  see 
the  pure  Gospel  preached  in  France,  and  even  in 
that  bigotted  country,  the  Netherlands.   Italy,  res- 
cued by  the  warriors  of  the  Greek  and  Protestant 
professions,  in  a  great  measure,  can  hardly  forbid 
toleration  to  the  religion  of  their  defenders  ;   and 
Spain  and  Portugal,  though  last,  yet  in  the  end 
shall  be  enlightened  with  the  beams  of  Gospel 
grace.      In  the  consideration  therefore  of  all  cir-- 
cumstances  on  the  continent,  I  cannot  but  infer, 
the  great  declension  of  the  popish  power,  the  more 
abundant  facility  for  the  admission  of  religious  en- 
quiry, and  the  probability,  that  a^  the  arms  of 
persecution   are  weakened,  the  exertions  of  the 
faithful  will  be  increased,  and  a  part  of  the  pres- 
sure being  taken  off  the  spring,  its  elasticity  will 
overcome  the  remaining  resistance,    I  look  forward 
to  the  approaching  century  with  hope,  for  great 
increase  of  the  one  true  Church  of  the  redeemed » 
whose  names  are  written  in  heaven. 
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THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

BRITAIN  seems  preserved  in  a  peculiar  manner 
for  the  purposes  of  God's  glory  in  the  revival  of 
religion  in  the  earth.     Providentially  tivored  with 
an  extension  of  commerce,  such  as  no  nation  ever 
before  possesed  :  enabled  by  her  resources  to  stop 
the  ravages  of  the  Gallic  torrent,  which  threatened 
to  sweep  the  earth  with  desolation  ;    and  in  her 
bosom  containing  a, body  of  such  faithful  people, 
as  perhaps  no  other  kingdom  on  earth  can  produce. 
The  amazing  increase  of  Gospel  truth  among  our- 
selves, the  spirit  of  activity  which  hath  been  of  ^ 
late  exerted  to  make  known  the  glory,  and  to  erect 
the  kingdom  of  our  Immanuel  in  the  hearts  of  men 
— the  many,  and  increasing  associations  to  diffuse 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus,  wherever  our  wood- 
en bulwarks  float  on  the  ocean— >>the  vast  number 
of  faithful  witnesses  rising  up  at  home — ^and   the 
readiness  of  a  multitude  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  service  of  the  heathen  in  all  lands — All  these^  • 
things  speak  an  sera  highly  auspicious  to  the  pro- 
gress of  evangelical  religion,  and  the  more  exten- 
sive spread  of  true  Christianity,  than  our  times 
had  before  seen  or  hoped  for,  or  any  of  the  ages 
that  are  past  presented  to  our  view.      It  is  indeed 
y^t  but  the  morning  spread  upon  the  mountains  ; 
but  if  God  will  work,  it  shall  shine  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day.      Deploring,  as  we  justly 
may,  the  wide  spreading  ravages  of  infidel  opin- 
ions,    the     eager  pursuit  of   dissipation   which 
abounding  wealth  affords,  the  earthly  tempers  en- 
gendered and  nourished  by  great  and  commercial 
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engagements  ;  and  the  irreligion  of  the  many,  tlie 
wise,  the.  mighty,  and  the  noble  ;  yet  is    there 
found  in  the  midst  pf  U9,  a  great  and  .active  body, 
who  have  tbe  kingdom  of  the  Z^ord  aod  his  Christ 
suparemoly  at  heart  ;  and  are  vvilUng  to  spexid  and 
be  spent  in  this  blessed  woik*     Nor  atan^y  time 
since  the  Reformation  hat^  theiie  been  found  a 
more  diffused  Jcnowledge  of  die  truths  of  tbe  Gos- 
pel, and  a  more  apparent  dispoaition  to.  extend  the 
communicatioo  of  them  to  the  ends  of  the  ^«rth. 

It  is  a  favourable  feature  in  the  comparison  of 
our  condition  with  other  nations,  th^t  in  our  sem- 
inaries of  learning,  open  infidelity  meets  no  encou- 
ragement. Our  universities  profess  orthodoxy  ;  and 
however  they  have  shared  in  the  general  taint,  and 
been  degraded  in  the  scale  of  Christian  graces, 
there  is  still  found  in  the  midst  of  them  .a  precious 
seed,  and  increasing,  of  those  whoarejiot  ashamed 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.      Aud  though  too  many 
come  forth  who  have  drank  of  the  bitter  waters, 
and  go  out  to  seek  their  places  in  the  worldly  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Church,  eager  to  secure  its  prefer- 
ments, and  little  careful  of  the  souls  committed  to 
their  charge  ;  yet  some  are  found  men  of  a  differ- 
ent stamp,  who  have  not  so  learned  Christ,  biut 
have  been   taught  by  the  great  Intei;preter  the 
things  which  be  of  the  spirit  of  God,  and  faithfully 
preach  and  teach  Jesus  Christ.     It  is  also  a  singu- 
lar token  for  good,  that  several  highly  promising 
seminaries  are  erected  entirely  with   a  view  to 
maintain  the  purity  of  Gospel  truth,  into  whigh 
none  are  intentionally  admitted,,  nor  from  which 
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any  are  .dent  out,  but  such  as  give  reasonable 
ground  of  confidence,  that  they  have  themselves 
tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  and  expeet  no 
higher  honour  or  reward,  than  to  be  abFe  to  testify- 
to  others  how  gracious  that  Lord  is,  and  how  bless- 
ed are  they  who  know,  love,  serve  and  enjoy  him. 
About  two  thousand  such  we  have  in  the  midst  of 
us  already  labouring,  and  heard  by  about  six  hun- 
dred thousand  auditors  with  serious  attention  : 
and  whilst  the  number  of  the  faithful  preachers  is 
continually  increasing,  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  add 
unto  his  Church  daily  of  such  as  shall  be  saved. 
It  is  a  pleasing  fact,  which «in  my  researches  has 
come  under  my  own  knowledge,  and  should  stim- 
ulate to  growing  activity  in  the  work  of  God,  that 
the  labours  of  an  individual  have  been  blest  so  ex- 
tensively, as  to  have  called  about  forty  persons  to 
the  knowledge  of  th«  truth  under  his  ministry, 
who  are  now  preaching  the  Gospel,  or  have  finisli- 
ed  their  course  with  joy.  A  land  where  God  has 
beeu' pleased  so  evidently  to  manifest  his  power 
and  grace,  is,  I  trust,  reserved,  not  only  to  be  a 
praise  in  the  earth,  but  the  chosen  instrument  in 
the  hand  of  Providence  to  promote  the  coming  of 
his  kingdom  and  glory  throughout  all  nations,  till 
the  expected  end  shall  come. 

AMERICA, 

CONTAINS  still  in  its  bosom  the  precious  seeds 
destined  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  life  eternal  through 
that  vast  continent.    The  struggles  for  liberty  have 
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not  proved  the  most  friendly  to  the  progress  of  re- 
ligion, yet  the  growing  population,  and  the    in- 
creasing importance  of  the  United  States,  afford 
strong  arguments  to  expect  a  great  diffusion    of 
Gospel  knowledge.      The  spread  of  new  settlers 
farther  and  farther  among  the  Indian  nations — ^the 
perfect  freedom  and  toleration  every  where  estab- 
lished-;—the   number  of  faithful  and  zealous  men, 
who  hold  fast  the  faithful  word — the  number   of 
Methodist  Societies  every  where  formed — ^the  es- 
tablishments of  the  Moravian  brethren— the  Socie- 
ties lately  formed  in  New  York,  and  Connecticut, 
for  the  purposes  of  sending  the  Gospel  to  their 
heathen   neighbours,  and  evangelising  the  Indian 
tribes — tlie  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Canada 
— and  the  feebleness  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  south 
—above  all  the  great  revival  of  religion  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  before  recorded,  all  con- 
spire to  open  a  door  for  greater  diffusion  of  truth, 
and  embolden  us  to  expect  faithful  missionaries, 
who  shall  arise  to  carry  the  knowledge  of  salvation 
from  the  banks  of  the  Missisippi,  through  the  yet 
unexplored  regions  that  lead  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
I  have  before  me  an  account  of  eflforts  made  and 
making  to  traverse  this  vast  expanse,  and  to  form 
a  communication  with  the  western  coasts  so  lately 
surveyed  by'  Capt.  Vancouver  and  Capt.  Brough- 
ton.     Mr.  Mackenzie,  from  Montreal,  has  reached 
the  sea  coast  not  far  from  Nootka  Sound,  and  re- 
tuf§ed.     But  if  commercial  purposes  can  lead  men 
to  such  attempts,  surely  the  souls  of  men  are  a 
greater  object,  and  demand  more  mighty  efforts  to 
seek  and  save  them.     Every  day  the  practicability 
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of  enlarging  the  circle  is  more  apparent,  and  whilst 
the  n>eans  of  new  settlements  in  these  unknown  re- 
gions multiply,  a  strong  disposition  appears  to  carry 
the  Gospel,  as  well  as  the  commerce  and  arts  of 
Europe,  to  the  numbers  of  savage  nations  which 
occupy  this  vast  temtory. 

THE   ISLES  OF  THE   GREAT  SOUTHERN 
OCEAN, 

ARE  yet  more  accessible,  and  have  engaged 
particular  attention,  and  though  difficulties  and 
disappointments  retard  the  progress  of  those  men  * 
of  God,  who  are  engaged   in  this  highly  laudable 
attempt ' to  carry  the  everlasting  Gospel  to  these 
populous  and  fruitful  Islands,  yet  such  a  com- 
mencement hath  been  made,  such  a  fund  provided, 
such  evidence  obtain|jl  of  the  practicability  of  the 
attempt,  and  such  facilities  for  the  execution  of  it, 
that  it  can  hai'dly  be  doubted  but  that  in  a  very 
few  years  that  hemisphere  will  turn  to  the  sun  of 
righteousness,   and   enjoy  the  brightness   of   his 
shining.     Peculiarly  favourable  circumstances  will 
engage  attention  to  these  countries.      The  fertility 
of  the  soil — the  beauty  and  healthiness  of  the  cli- 
mate— the  uncivilized  state  of  the  natives,  which 
gives  Europeans  so  great  an  advantage  over  them 
— the  facility  wherewith  settlements  may  be  form- 
ed— and  the  easiness  with  which  they  can  be  main- 
tained— besides  the  probability,  that  the  spirit  oi 
commerce  and  adventure  will  make  some  essay  TO 
secure  the  first  advantages,  and  forward  civiliza- 
tion, if  the  Gospel  which  we  have  sent  them  should 
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not  by  its  own  divine  power  produce  all  the  happy 
effects  upon  the  natives,  which  we  hope  and  ex- 
pect to  hear.  ' 

ASIA, 

TEEMING  with  an  immense  population,  offers, 
through  the  settlements  of  the  Europeans,  a  door 
of  hope  for  the  entrance  of  the  everlasting  GospeU 
In  Bengal  a  noble  attempt  has  been  made  by  the 
Baptists,  which  though' yet  a  day  of  smalllhings, 
we  hope  shall  have  great  increase  ;  it  affords  one 
proof  more,  that  when  zeal  is  aw^kc  there  is  no 
such  lion  in  the  streets  as  should  affright  with  his 
roaring,  ^ther  attempts,  though  feeble,  are  ma- 
king to  send  the  light  of  truth  into  that  benighted 
region,  where,  though  the  thousands  of  Europeans 
have  settled  for  the  object^  of  gain,  few  have 
thought  those  of  godliness  worth  pursuing,  and  in 
all  that  can  be  called  religion,  the  difference  be- 
tween a  Christian,  a  Mahomedan,*and  a  Gcntoo, 
is  but  the  name.  On  the  Malabar  coast,  a  few, 
and  but  a  few,  labour  as  a  kind  of  forlorn  hope,  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  great  Society  in  London 
for  pfopogating  the  Gospel  :  their  numbers  thin- 
ned by  death,  and  not  replenished  by  men  of  equal 
spirit  with  the  departed,  the  mission  languishes, 
and  calls  for  more  vigour  in  the  pursuit  of  the  ob- 
ject and  greater  care  in  the  selection  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. A  new  society  of  the  episcopal  clergy, 
lately  formed,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  take  these 
desolate  regions  into  their  care,  and  turn  their  at- 
tention to  these  countries  where  Braraha  and  Ma- 
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liomed  yet  reign  uncontrolled  ;  and  where  all  the 
vast  and  populoiut  countries,  from  the  Thraciaii 
Bosphorus  to  Japan,  are  almost  destitute  of  every 
spark  of  Christianity,  and  lying  in  the  darkness  of 
spiritual  death :  Oh,  that  they  might  awake  to  new- 
ness of  life ! 

AFRICA, 

DARK  as  her  sooty  inhabitants,  and  overwhelm- 
ed with  heathen  ignorance,  or  the  Mahomedan  de- 
lusion, waits  for  the  sun  of  righteousness.  A 
gleam  has  darted  on  her  coasts,  at  Sierra  Leone, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  harbinger  of  a 
blessed  day.  At  present,  however,  few,  very  few, 
are  found  laborers  in  this  uncultivated  vineyard. 
The  report  from  Sierra  Leone  affords  no  sanguine 
expectation  from  diat  quarter.  The  labours  of 
the  good  Moravians  at  the  Cape  present  a  more 
hopeful  appearance.  The  attempt  of  Dr.  Vander- 
kemp  and  his  associates  has  begun  with  the  most 
promising  appearances,  and  if  the  increase  be  an- 
swerable to  the  commencement,  the  harvest  will 
be  plenteous.  The  account  which  has  been  given 
under  the  head  of  missions,  cannot  but  awaken  the 
cries  of  the  faithful  for  more  laborers  in  this  vine- 
yard, and  to  expect  from  this  providential  open- 
ing, that  Ethiopia  and  Saba  will  soon  stretch  out 
their  hands  unto  God. 

From  the  whole  of  this  revieWj^  it  cannot  but 
strike  the  attentive  observer,  how  very  circumscri- 
bed is  the  extent  of  the  Church  of  the  living  God, 
and  how  immense  the  nations  still  destitute  of  the 
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light  of  life,  who  are  notwithstanding   given  to 
Christ  for  his  inheritance,  and  who  shall  come  forth 
from  darkness,  and  shew  themselves  at  the  divine 
call,  when  he  shall  come  to  claim  the  throne,  whose 
right  it  is,  and  to  "  overturn,  overturn,  overturn, ^^ 
all  the  enemies,  who  shall  rise  up  against  him. 
Fully  expecting  the  accomplishment  of  what  God 
hath   spoken,   the  preceding   history  has  opened 
what  hath  been  done,  what  is  doing,  and  what 
may   be  hoped.     If  we  merely  reasoned   on    the 
difficulties,  and  the  power  we  possess,  our  hearts 
might  well  faint,  and  our  hands  be  feeble  ;  but  if 
we  believe  the  great  and  precious  promises,   all 
things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth.     Heaven 
and  earth  shsll  pass  away,  but  one  jot  or  tittle  of 
God's  word  of  prophecy  and  promise  shall  never 
pass  away  until  the  whole  is  fulfilled.     The  things 
impossible  for  men  are  possibl^o  God. 
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BISSEHTATIOJ^S. 


I.  ON  THE  KSTABLISHMENT  OP  UNIFORMITY  IN 
RELIGION,  IN  REPLY  TO  THE  REV.  MR.  MILNER,  IN 
HIS  SECOND   VOLUME  OP   CHURCH   HISTORY. 

II.  ON   SCHISM. 


It- 


[IVHEN  the  following  sheets  were  written^  the  rev- 
erend and  learned  Author  of  Ecclesiastical  History^ 
Mr.  Milner^  livedo  adorning  his  profession  6y  kis  ex- 
ample^ and  improving  his  generation  by  his  labours. 
The  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  Souls  hath  removed 
him  to  his  reward.  I  had  hoped  from  him  friendly 
rebuke  where  I  may  have  erredy  or  candid  acquiescence 
in  the  force  of  truth,  where  it  appeared.  We  both 
meant y  I  am  confident ,  in  simplicity  and  godly  situ^eriiy 
to  follow  the  best  convictions  of  the  word  ofreoelaikm^ 
and  in  all  our  deductions  from  it,  to  reason  accor£f^ 
to  the  analogy  of  the  frst  great  admitted  principles. 
Some  other  able  brother  will  now  perform  that  office  ; 
and  as  Divine  truth  is  alone  the  object,  acknowledge 
fnent  qfntistake  shall  instantly  feihw  the  conviction  of 
error.     Eirare possum  hereticus  esse  nolo.'] 
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On  the  Estabikhment  of  Uniformity  in  Religion^ 
in  reply  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Milner,  in  his  Second 
Volume  of  Church  History. 

HEODOSIUS,  supreme  in  all  causes  ecclesi- 
astical as  Qtvil,  resolved  to  reduce  his  Christian  sub- 
jects to  uniformity  with  his  own  opinions,  which 
he  presumed  to  be  those  of  the  Scriptures.  Instead 
of  union  in  the  one  head  Christ,  held  in  mutual 
charity  and  forbearance,  he  determined  to  cut  and 
square  religion  according  to  his  own  model  ;  and 
by  penal  laws,  to  compel  submission  to  the  estab- 
lishment which  he  formed.  Mr.  Milner  undertakes 
to  defend  the  propriety  of  this  conduct.  I  am  sor- 
ry to  differ  from  a  man  I  revere,  and  with  whom  I 
am  generally  one  in  sentiment  and  heart.  1  wish 
the  tide  of  popular  opinion  may  be  against  him,  as 
he  supposes.  I  fear  bigotry  is  yet  too  prevalent. 
His  arguments  for  such  establishment  1  will  en- 
deavour in  love  and  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  to 
answer.  The  subject  is  equally  important  in  every 
age.  Such  establishments  appear  to  me  fraught 
with  opposition  to  the  true  Churchy  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  espouse. 
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What  he  takes  for  granted  in  the  first  sentence, 
I  can  by  no  means  admit,  that  "  because  the  Gos- 
*'  pel  is  of  divine  authority,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
"  ceived,  that  every  rejection  of  its  doctrines  is  as 
"just  a  cause  for  condemnation,  and  human  pen- 
"  alties,  as  murder  or  theft/^  The  offences  against 
society  are  of  a  very  different  kind,  and  amenable 
to  a  different  tribunal  from  those  of  infidelity. 
Murder,  and  the  disbelief  of  the  proper  divinity  of 
Jesus,  rank  in  a  very  different  line.  1  admit,  that 
in  the  day  of  God,  they  equally  will  be  punished 
with  eternal  death  :  but  I  deny  any  shadow  of 
Scripture  authority,  for  investing  the  civil  magis- 
trate with  power  to  punish  the  one,  as  they  punish 
the  other.  His  argument,  therefofe,  in  the  first 
instance,  appears  utterly  inconclusive. 

P.  996.  The  expedience  and  utiliiy  arc  equally 
disputable,  as  the  rights  to  inflict  pains  and  penalties^ 
for  non-conformity  to  a  national  establishment. 
Can  it  be  proved  to  be  right,  expedient,  or  useful, 
to  establish  £piscopacy  in  England,  Presbytery  in 
,  Scotland,  and  Popery  in  Canada  ?  and  these  un- 
der the  same  state,  and  to  punish  with  pains  and 
penalties  those  who  differ  from  either  ?  Is  the  tem- 
poral good  of  the  subjects  really  consulted  by  such 
establishments  ?  Might  they  not  with  much  great- 
er propriety  be  permitted  to  choose  what  form  of 
Church  government  they  like  ?  And  if  they  were 
good  and  faithful  subjects,  would  not  the  preser- 
vation and  well  being  of  the  society  be  thus  equal- 
ly consulted  ? 
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Mr.  Milner's  tlyee  arguments,  p.  227,  will,  con- 
trary to  his  supposition,  receive,  I  hope,  a  satis- 
factory answer. 

Respecting  the  clear  evidences  of  Christianiitf^ 
should  I  admit,  what  may  be  disputed,  that  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  are  perfectly  elear^  and 
the  doctrines  as  important  as  can  be  suggested.  If 
a  person  object,  and  say,  they  are  not  clear  to  me  ? 
Is  he,  therefore,  whilst  professing  to  submit  to  the 
civil  laws  of  that  society  to  which  he  belongs, 
punishable  because  he  does  not  admit  the  evidences 
of  Christianity  as  clear?  "  The  doctrines  are 
important  ;'^  allowed  :  but,  are  they  all  of  equal 
importance  ?  Which  are  to  be  fixed  on  as  funda^ 
mentals?  Who  has  the  authority  to  determine  these? 
ox  tQ  measure  the  supposed  wickedness  of  heart  of 
those^  who  shall  reject  what  others,  perhaps  the 
majority,  decide  to  be  fundamental  ?  Is  not  Mr. 
Milner  aware,  that  the  saving  knowledge  of  these 
fundamentals  can  only  be  recoived  from  the  Spirit 
of  God  ?  and  if  I  have  not  obtained  this  unspeak- 
able gift,  has  the  magistrate  a  right  to  condemn 
me,  either  for  my  ignorance  or  my  obstinacy  ? 

Does  Mr.  Milner  really  suppose  that  a  conve- 
nient "  and  well  digested  liturgy,'^  composed  for 
public  use,  ought  to  be  enforced  by  pains  and 
penalties^  when  he  has  so  repeatedly  avowed,  that 
no  such  was  in  the  Church  during  all  the  purest 
ages  ?  And  who  shall  judge  the  genuineness  of  the 
principles  on  which  such  liturgy  is  founded  ?  Is 
there  an  infallibility  in  every  Church  establishment  ? 
I  am  surprised  at  the  poverty,  as  well  as  the  incon- 
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clusiveness  of  these  suggestion^,  in  a  spirituai/y 
minded  man.      The  Jewish  theocracy  is  no  prece- 
dent till  we  are  in  their  situation,  and  have     the 
same  authority  ;    nor  are  any  reasonings  from    it 
conclusive.     Does  the  manner  in  which  patriarchal 
families  were  governed,  imply  any  such  auikorift/ 
as  is  pleaded  for?    Supposing  an  idolater  among- 
Abraham,  Isaac,  or  Jacob's  slaves,  was  to  be  whip- 
ped, put  to  bread  and  water,  or  burned,  if  he  did 
not  submit  to  circumcision  ? 

I  will  grant  that  the  magistrates,  with  the  ma- 
jority of  every  nation,  have  a  right  to  form  rciig-- 
ious  institutions  for  themselves.  Of  this  I  should 
hope  few  will  doubt  the  lawfulness  ;  and  where 
the  Christian  religion  is  generally  professed,  dis- 
pute the  utility.  Nor  does  it  militate  against  any 
divine  precept,  why  ihetf  may  not  annex  advanta- 
ges, if  the  majority  so  decree,  to  such  institutions: 
but  whether  every  man  in  that  nation  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  penalties,  for  not  conforming  to  such  regu-. 
lation,  is  a  very  different  thing. 

Of  the  expediencfi  of  supporting  the  doctrines  of 
religion  by  a  state  establishment,  the  evidence  of 
the  best  ages  of  Christianity  give  us  no  proof.  But 
if\t  be  expedient  to  support  them,  z^hat  support  is 
the  question  ?  Who  is  to  judge  of  the  expediency  ? 
and  how  Jar  the  support  is  to  be  afforded,  or  the 
authority  extended  ?  If  conscience  must  bend  to 
authority,  the  religion  of  the  Son  of  Grod  would 
have  been  long  since  extinguished.  The  first  Chris- 
tians claimed  no  such  support.      Admitting  that 
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**  irreligton  and  idolatry  provoke  the  Aimigktif^^'  God 
is  judge  alone — this  is  no  farther  mailer  of  cogni- 
zance to  the  magistrate,  than  as  it  disturbs  the 
peace  of  civil  society.  We  have  more  than  twen- 
ty million  of  pagan  subjects  in  Bengal  and  the 
East,  perfectly  obedient,  and  incapable  of  resis- 
tance ;  shall  the  magistrate  inflict  pains  and  pen- 
alties upon  them  for  idolatry  ;  or,  like  Theodosius, 
put  them  to  death  if  they  sacrifice  ?  This,  brother 
Milner,  he  ought  to  do  on  your  principles.  That 
our  own  government  doth  not  afford  them  better 
nfieans  of  instruction,  and  prevents  the  humane  and 
Christian  labours  of  those  who  would  inform  them, 
I  will  confess  is  highly  criminal. 

You  ask,  "  May  a  magistrate  compel  by  pains 
**  and  penalties  to  receive  a  national  religion,  and 
'*  restrain  others  from  the  exercise  of  his  own 
**  judgment  ?  would  not  thi«  encourage  persecution 
**  and  be  a  tyranny  over  the  consciences  of  men  ?" 
And,  why  evade  answering  clearly  and  distinctly 
your  own  questions  ?  You  are  compelled  to  grant, 
p.  2dl,  what  overturns  the  whole  of  your  argu- 
ment. You  then  change  the  ground,  and  demand 
may  a  man  be  allowed  "  to  propagate  infidelity 
"  and  idolatry  ?'*  If  at  liberty  to  think  for  himself, 
be  is  bound,  without  disturbing  the  peace  of  soci- 
ety, to  communicate  what  he  believes  to  be  true, 
and  fairly  state  what  has  produced  conviction  in 
his  own  mind.  No  man  ought  to  insult  or  deride, 
what  the  lawful  rulers  of  the  state  have  agreed  to 
maintain  ;  but  without  insulting  or  deridinf(,  may 
he   not   peaceably  state  the   opinions,    which  he 
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thinks  will  correct  error,  or  remove  abuses.         It 
will  rest  witH  the  magistrates  and  the  majority  of 
his  fellow-citizens   to   decide   whether   they    i^ill 
adopt  or  reject  his  sentiments. 

The  Roman  Emperor  took  a  shorter  way.      The 
pagan  who  sacrificed,  suflFered  death.     The,  Arian 
had  his  possessions  confiscated,  and  was  banished 
the  city.      **  So  did  Theodosius  ;''    and  will  Mr. 
Milner  call. this  no  compulsion,  but  salutary   re- 
straint ?  and  deny  that  this  can  be  called  persecu- 
tion ?    In  the  name  of  truth,  what  is  persecution 
then  ?    Neither  the  word  of  God,  nor  any  of  the 
arguments  advanced,  have  proved  one^  of  his  pro- 
positions ;   and  1  hardly  suppose  he  will  rest  the 
whole  of  his  proof  on  the  solitary   text  of  Job, 
which  he  produces.     Whatever  utiiittf  be  admitted 
in  providing  instruction  for  the  people  in  the  true 
religion,  does  it  at  all  follow,  that  those  who  refuse 
to  be  instructed,  or  think  another  mode  preferable, 
should  be  punished  for  so  doing  ?  These  are  quite 
distinct  subjects.     Besides,  who  is  to  judge  how  Jar 
the  punishment  should  reach  ?    What  shall  be  the 
criterion  to  determine   "  the  tendency  to  destroy 
the  efficacy  of  the  provission  made  ?*'   Where  the 
civil  order  is  not  disturbed,  will  it  not  be  more 
Christian,  (and  surely  to  a  man  of  Mr.   Milner's 
spirit,  all  that  ran  be  worth  calling  Christianity, 
ought  to  bear  a  different  aspect  from  establish- 
ments, or  human   coercion)    will  it  not,  I  say,  be 
more  christian,  and  more  conducive  to  every  good 
word  and  work,  to  permit  the  truth  to  appear  in 
its  own  divine  evidence  to  the  conscience,  without 
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any  unhallowed  auxiliary,  or  weapons  not  of  our 
w^arfare  :    and  to  admit   perfect  liberty  of  con- 
science even  to  Turk,  Jew,  and  Infidel  ?    And  if 
uniformity  be   "  a  chimera  of  no  yalue,*^  p.   198, 
why  contend  for  it  ? 

I  have  a  real  reverence  for  revealed  religion,  and 
believe  there  is  but  me  faith  by  which  any  man  can 
be  saved.     But  Mr.  Milner^s  conclusions  seem  not 
to  flow  from  his  premises  ;    and  the  conclusions 
themselves  are  false.     True  religion  cannot  be  esta- 
blished by  positive  institutions.     It  is  divine  in  its 
origin,  and  can  only  be  established  by  its  divine 
Author.     ,"Ifthe  supreme  power  has  no   right, 
p.  232,  to  violate  liberty  of  conscience;"  then  it 
can  have  no  right  to    "  establish  true  religion  by 
positive  institutions,'^  unless,  Ist.  It  can   produce 
infallible  evidences,  that  all  its  positive  institutions 
are  tlie  true  religion.     2nd.  That  they  are  exclusively 
sOy  and  that  those  who  presume  to  differ,  holdnot 
the  true  religion.     And  here  we  have  a  high  way 
to   Rome,  which  all  true  Protestants   have  long 
since  united  to  disclaim. 

But  if  we  affect  no  infallibility ^  then  all  penal 
laws  to  support  the  fallible  decisions  of  men  in 
matters  that  refer  only  to  the  conscience^  must  be  an 
insolent  abuse  of  power  over  Christian  liberty.  Will 
not  the  whole  be  more  scripturally  settled  by  per- 
mitting every  man'  to  search  the  Scriptures  for 
himself?  You  say,  p.  233,  "  in  matters  of  subor- 
"  dinate  consequence,  which  are  evidently  not 
^*  essential  to  Christianity,  the  civil  magistrate 
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"  ought  not  to  interfere  at  all.*'  Yet  you  know, 
that  these  subordinate^  unessential  matters,  have 
been  the  chief  object  of  establishments  in  its  pos' 
itive  institutions.  Episcopacy  in  England,  and  Pres^ 
bytery  in  Scotland,  has  been  as  jealously  guarded 
hy  positive  invitations ^  as  the  most  fundamental  ar" 
ticks  of  faith.  With  regard  to  the  punishment 
due,  and  to  be  inflicted  on  the  propagators  of  opin- 
ions held  irreligious  by  the  establishment^  you  con- 
fess, p.  232,  the  proposition  undefined  and  involved  iu 
difficulties. 

It  is  astonishing,  that  with  such  acknowledg'e- 
mentsyou  do  not  seethe  inextricable  maze  in  which 
you  wander,  and  the  dilemma  to  which  you  are 
reduced  :  and  all  to  avoid  this  most  self-evident  and 
scriptural  truth,  *'  Leave  every  man  to  God,  and 
his  own  soul."  Let  every  Society  of  Christians 
prescribe  rules  for  themselves,  but  such  as  are  the 
voluntary  choice  of  the  body  ;  and  let  t^hera  in- 
dulge their  brethren  with  the  same  liberty.  The 
best  of  men  have  been  always  the  victims  of  penal 
laws,  enacted  under  pretence  of  coercing  the 
worst. 

Admit  for  a  moment,  that  a  Bramin  amon^;  us, 
staledhisreasonsforthe  worship  of  his  God  Vishnu, 
ought  he,  whilst  a  peaceable  subject,  to  be  pun- 
ished by  the  civil  magistrate  ?  Does  he  not  bear 
the  punishment  suited  to  his  state,  in  the  igno- 
rance and  error  in  which  he  liyes,  and  for  which 
he  is  responsible  to  God  ?  Would  penal  laws  con- 
vince him  ?  or  give  less  weight  to  his  arguments 
with  others  ?  Sincere  Christians^  of  whom  Mr.  Mil- 
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ncr  speaks,  if  I  know  the  nature  of  Christianity, 
wish  to  leave  every  man  the  same  freedom  of  opin- 
ion, and  expression  of  their  sentiments,  which^they 
demand  for  themselves,  arid  never  entertain  the 
least  apprehensions,  that  the  cause  of  God  and 
truth  can  be  thereby  injured. 

With  regard  also  to  the  poirits  subordinate  or 
essentia/^  Who  has  a  right  to  decide  ?  Is  it  not  suffi- 
cient that  the  majority  judge  for  themselves,  and 
leave  their  brethren  the  same  liberty  ?  What  does 
Mr.  Milncr  mean  by  a  complete  toleiration^  Ask  any 
dissenter  in  the  kingdom,  whether  he  thinks  his 
complete.  If  divine  truth  cannot  defend  itself 
against  the  open  attacks  or  insidious  wiles  of  its 
enemies,  such  a  magistracy  as  that  of  Theodosius, 
or  any  which  I  have  ever  since  known,  will  form* 
not  only  an  impotent  rampart  against  error,  but 
the  very  defence  thus  made,  proves  the  weakness 
rather  than  the  strength  of  the  fortress.  I  hope  I 
am  a  sincere  Christian,  and  yet  I  differ  wholly 
from  my  brother  Milner,  and  think  divine  truth 
perfectly  capable. of  careing  for  itself,  without  the 
interference  of  magistrates,  or  any  penal  establish- 
ments. 

P.  234.  Who  shall  judge  of  **  a  serious  enquirer 
after  truth  ?'*  The  moment  another  is  permitted 
to  decide  upon  my  seriousness  or  sincerity^  bigotry 
and  tyranny  must  immediately  erect  the  inquisi- 
torial tribunal.  Read  your  own  Church  History 
and  acknowledge  it.  And  as  to  *'  prudently  not 
always  executing  the  laws   ;^'    p.   234,   that  is 
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among  the  greatest  of  abuses.     Either  laws  should 
not  be  made,  or  they  should  be  executed. 

Yqu  own  it,  "  a  difficult  subject  !''  Yes,  if  we 
bring  our  prejudices  with  us,  it  may  seem  so. 
But  the  matter  is  plain  as  truth  itself,  that  con- 
science, with  the  bible  before  us,  is  to  decide  for 
every  man.  Will  Christian  fundamentals  be  bet- 
ter preserved,  by  pains  and  penalties,  than  by  vol- 
untary association  ?  Have  not  all  lucrative  estab- 
lishments, with  the  support  of  penal  laws,  the  most 
immediate  tendency  to  make  men  subscribing 
hypocrites,  and  fundamentally  false  ? 

Who  can  decide  who  are  real  Christians  ?  or 
what  differences  in  point  of  doctrine  or  discipline, 
shall  exclude  a  man  from  this  distinction  ?  All 
your  arguments  fail  the  farther  they  are  pursued. 
Will  you  punish  all  who  dispute  the  divine  right 
of  episcopacy,  the  doctrine  of  transubstan  tiation, 
the  deity  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  colour  of  the  coat 
'to  be  worn  in  the  celebration  of  divine  service,  the 
praying  by  a  liturgy,  the  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion, the  rights  of  patronage  or  convocation,  the 
necessity  of  a  divine  change  of  the  human  heart,  or 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  or  the  King,  in  spirit- 
ual things  ? — Oh,  brother  !  a  real  Chistian  is  a 
man  of  a  different  stamp,  and  loving  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  himself,  is  content  to 
leave  every  other  brother  to  the  same  word  he 
reads,  and  to  the  same  spirit  which  he  hath  receiv- 
ed ;  and  to  use  or  countenance  no  compulsion,  but 
the  sword  of  the  spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God  ; 
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and  thai  wielded,  'not  with  magisterial  power,  or 
rancorous  dispute,  but  in  love,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  meekness-  I  am  persuaded  this  will  do  more* 
to  promote  real  Christiamty^  than  all  possible  pencil 
establishments.  ' 

P.  235.  Did  establishments  ever  prevent  pro- 
fanensss  ?   Look  round  and  judge.     Or  were  dark- 
and  barbarous  regions  enlightened  by  them  ?  Nev-: 
er,  but  by  the^eal  of  individuals.      Indeed  estab-. 
lishments  have  always  opposed  every  labour  of  this  ^ 
sort,  unless  done  in  their  own  way.      Yet  even 
should  it  be  granted  that  a  part  of  Italy,  Spain,  or 
Britain,  had   continued  in  Irreligion  and  idolatry, 
as  you  presume,  without  establishments  coercive, 
would  they  be  in  deeper  darkness,  or  deeper  guilt 
than  they  are  at  this  day  ?  I  trow  not. 

As  to  the  commencement  or  progress  of  corrup- 
tion, whether  it  began  before  Constantine,  or  after, 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose.     Can  it  be  proved,  tha^ 
it  was  less  rapid  after  penal  establishments  tookplaceP  . 
Mr.  Milner  knows  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  I  do  not 
call  that  Christianity,  where  power  baptises  nations 
at  the  point  of  the  sword  :   nor  you  neither.     It . 
is  not  this  Christianity  you  have  developed  in  the 
many  excellent  observations  you  have  made  in 
your  Church  History.     The  corruption  of  Christi-\ 
anity  began  with  its  spread  under  the  Apostles 
themselves  :  It  was  impossible  from  the  nature*  of - 
man,  but  it  must  do  so.     As  multitudes  entered  ' 
the   Christian    pale,   professors,  not   possesors   of 
Christ,  the   corruption  increased:    as  objects  of 
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pri(Je>  ambition,  gain,  pQv^cr,  dominion,  grew  up 
in  the  Church,  it;  beoaipe  n^ore  corrupjt.       When 
penal  establishments,  private  patronage,  wealth, 
dignities,  increased  all  these,  the  corruption  arrived 
at  its  summit.     Every  Church,  in  proportion  as  these 
abound,  will  be  tlie  same  forever.      The  Church 
ever  did,  and  ever  will  flourish  most,  where  tlie 
temptations  to  seek  and  enjoy  these  things  are  least, 
I  appeal   to  history,  living  experience,  and  your 
own   soul.       You   assert   that,    *'   estabUsbments 
strengthen  the  hands  of  sincere,  humble   minded 
believers  ;^*    yet  you  know,  the  largest  number  of 
those,  whom  you  think  real  Christians,  have  always 
to  their  cost  experienced  this  to  be  untrue. 

Can  you  believe  the  liturgy  such,  a  bulwark 
against  false  doctrine^  wheix  you  know  how  few 
who  use  it  believe  their  own  prayers  or  confessions? 
A  strange  bulwark  !  How  much  more  eflectual 
will  voluntary  association  be  found  in  support  of 
evangelical  truth,  than  compulsive  or  bribed 
subscriptions. 

Have  you  yet  produced  a  single  argument  from 
Scripture,  orexpei;ience,  why  religion  should  "  be 
fettered  by  political  institutions  ?"  That  atheism 
should  not  be  tolerated^  you  suppose  conclusive. 
And  why  not  tolerated  ?  Do  what  you  will,  oaths 
will  be  abused  ;  look  at  our  courts  of  justice.  If 
there  were  no  laws  against  atheism,  would  there 
be  more  glaring  and  frequent  peijury  ? 
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Adpitting  all  that  France  hath  done  to  be  never 
$o  virrong,  what  is  that  to  the  argument  ?  Averse 
as  1  am  to  their  horrible  deeds,  is  there  less  rea/ 
Christiimify  in  France  now,  than  belbre  the  revolu- 
tion ?  Afe  the  present  institutions  more  opposite 
to  the  power  and  spirit  of  Christianity  than  those 
of  the  establishment  of  Popery  were,  which  they 
have  destroyed  ?  Are  they  more  averse  to  the 
propagation  of  that  real  Chrktianiiy  you  maintain  ? 
\  am  fully  sure,  that  a  faithful  comparison,  and  fii- 
ture  experience,  will  demonstrate  the  contrary. 

There  is  no  connectioti  between  government  and 
the  establishment  of  an  exclusive  religion,  but  what 
^  criminal  policy  has  formed.  The  al/iance between 
Church  and  State  has  ever  been  meretricious.  In 
what  land  have  the  rulers  political  ever  employed 
their  Church  power,  simply  to  promote  true  re- 
ligion^  and  not  political  objects  ?  Examine  with 
candor  to  the  present  moment.  Have  statesmen 
ever  meant  the  exaltation  of  a  crucified  Jesus,  and 
a  kingdom  not  of  this  world  ?  You  do  not  believe 
it  yourself. 

I  can  see  no  spiritual  benefit  resulting  from  this 
connection  ;  yet  I  am  neither  Presbyterian  nor  In- 
dependent. After  the  most  diligent  enquiry,  and 
I  think  the  most  impartial  exercise  of  my  best  judg- 
ment, I  am  an  Episcopalian  on  conviction,  and  I 
hope  have  fully  proved,  that  the  Church  had  from 
the  beginning  men  of  superior  eminence  who  pre- 
sided, by  whatever  name  distinguished.  I  approve 
highly  subscription  to  articles  of  religion,  that  they 


who  minister  together  may  have  one  faith.     I  think 
a  sound,  well  digested  liturgy  a  real  blessing,  not 
precluding  however  free  prayer  ;  and  I  would  ad- 
mit no  man  to  pray  or  preach,  where  I  had  influ- 
ence, who  did  not  conform  to  the  confession  of  a 
triune  God,  and  a  complete  redemption   through 
Jehovah  incarnate.      But  our  establishment  must 
be  a  voluntary  association  ;    not  an  object  of  ava- 
rice to  procure  pecuniary  advantages,  but  the  re- 
sult of  conviption  of  its  utility.    •  I  abhor  the  idea 
of  all  pains  and  penalties  inflicted  on  account  of 
religion  upon  any  human  being.      God   f9rbid  I 
should  consent  to  shed  the  blood  of  a  poor  heathen, 
because  he  oflPers  sacrifice  to  his  idol  :    or  fine  or 
imprison  a  mistaken   Arian,  because  he  gathered 
not  with  me.      No,  I  would  not  touch  the  hair  of 
the  head  of  a  philosopher,  lor  an  atheist  :    it  is  his 
misery  to  be  blind,  or  a  blasphemer.      I  will  leave 
the  execution  of  all  these  to  the  patrons  of  penal 
establishments  :  "  With  such,    mine   honour,   in 
these  things,  be  not  thou  united.** 

Itj  may  be  said,  why  then  do  you  belong  to  an 
establishment  with  penal  laws  ?  1  shall  reply  with- 
out disguise,  they  are  my  aversion  ;  but  in  the 
present  state  of  imperfection  respecting  every  thing 
human,  as  an  episcopalian  in'  sentiment,  I  find  no 
other  Church  in  this  land  so  conformed  to  my  views 
of  evangelical  doctrine,  as  the  Church  of  England  ; 
and  of  all  dominant  Churches  none  has  less  abused 
its  power,  or  showed  a  more  tolerant  spirit — but  it 
has  abused  it.  The  abuses  subsist.  1  shall  freely 
remonstrate  against  thera^  and  rejoice  to  see  it  with- 
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out  spot  or  blemish,  or  any  such  thii>g,  but  never 
without  Bishops  ;  I  wish  them  only  to  be  men^of 
apostolic  stamp  and  manners. 

Mr.  Milner  supposes,  p.  240,  **  that  without  a 
•*  state  establishment,  there  would  be  no  religion 
"  among  us.'*  Why  ?  Did  not  the  true  Church 
from  the  beginning  subsist  without  it  ?  Was  it  to 
obtain  this  the  primitive  Christians  were  content 
to  be  confessors  and  martyrs  ?  If  bigotry  can  dwell 
in  such  minds  as  Mr.  Milner's,  what  may  we  not 
expect  from  other  men  ?  Why  should  God  set  his 
face  against  every  government^  which  does  not  fence 
religion  with  penal  sanctions  ?  Does  not  America 
subsist  without  them,  a  monument  of  religious 
peace,  I'wisb  I  could  say  of  piety  ?  Yet  in  the 
scale  of  piety,  1  fear,  they  will  fairly  weigh  against 
us.  Must  the  institution  be  atheistical,  that  leaves 
men  complete  toleration,  and  perfect  liberty  of 
conscience  to  every  individual  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
the  feeblest  reasoner,  should  ever  imagine  or  con- 
nect such  a  conclusion  ? 

But  WILL  God  set  his  face  against  it  ?  as 
you  aflSrm,  in  Roman  capitals.  Where  does  this 
appear  ?  Has  not  the  government  of  China  sub- 
sisted longer  than  any  state  of  Christendom  ;  not 
to  mention  others  ?  Is  not  atheism,  or  something 
very  like  it,  the  religion  of  the  literati,  and  idola- 
try of  the  vulgar  ?  Has  God  confounded  that  nation 
by  any  particular  judgments  ?  Does  it  not  subsist 
at  this  day,  teeming  with  an  immense  population, 
in  undisturbed  peace  and  prosperity  ?  God^s  gov- 
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ernment,  and  Ws  judgments  are  a  great  deep..  It 
is  in  the  eternal  world  he  will  be  seen,  righteous  in 
all  his  ways,  and  just  in  all  his  works.  I  am  great- 
ly mistaken,  if  all  that  is  worth  the  name  of  Chris- 
tianity did  not  subsist  from  the  beginning,  and  in 
vigour  to  this  day,  without  the  least  relation  to 
any  establishment.  Arid  I  am  siire  as  fafr  as  pains 
and  penalties  have  disgraced  any  Chfistian  estab- 
lishment, so  far  they  have  defeated  afl  its  professed 
purposes  to  propagate  real  religion. 

P.  941.  Crambe  repetiia.  Again,  who  shall  de- 
fine what  \s  fundamental,  and  what  \^s^r€amsianiial ? 
Hath  it  ever  yet  been  done  satisfactorily  ?  Can  it 
be  done  ?  But  you  say,  "  If  men  would  seriously 
weigh.^^  If  }  But  what  if  they  will  not  ?  Would  the 
laws  of  the  land  be  less  effectual  for  the  good  or- 
der of  society,  if  all  ecclesiastical  pains  and  pen- 
alties were  abolished  ?  When  the  people  chose 
their  own  ministers,  before  Christianity  gained  an 
establishment  for  300  years,  even  under  pagan  ty- 
rants, did  not  vital  Christianity  flourish  more  than 
it  has  done  since,  without  either  pain  or  penalty, 
except  the  simple  exclusion  frota  the  voluntary  . 
association  ?  Since  Bishops  have  too  generally 
been  the  creatures  of  ministers,  and  presbyters  of 
patron^,  have  the  kingdoms  of  the  World  becoitie 
more  the  kingdoms  of  God  and  of  his  Christ  }  By 
whose  authority  hath  the  primitive  model,  you 
yourself  have  subscribed,  been  disregarded  ? 

As  to  an  establishment  bearing  hard  on  dissO-^ 
lute  men,  and  correcting  their  manners  by  pains 
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and  peii;»}ti^a  ;  where  drd  ever  an  ecGlesiastical 
establishcftent  subsist,  bqt  the  morals  were  disso- 
lute ?  Did  this  ever  correct  them  ?  Who  are  the 
liiosrt  dissolute  ?  The  leakers  and  heads  of  estab- 
lishments, or  the  governed  ?  Example  will  do  more 
than  ex^utions.  Do  yon  suppose  any  Christain 
governmen^^  now  subsisting  in  the  world,  hath  not 
more  infidels  and  sceptics,  and  in  high  places  too, 
than  genuine  believers^  as  yon  and  I  count  belieoing? 
—As  you  say,  "  the  practical  inferences  are  obvi- 
ous,'^ but  obvious  in  a  sense,  the  very  reverse  of 
what  you  would  suppose. 

I  follow  your  division  of  persons, 

1st.  jn^JHenik  of  establishment.  Such  Chris- 
tianity !  Are  there  no  causes,  but  the  love  of  Christ, 
that  make  men  friends  to  establishments  ?  Friend 
thou  knowest  better. 

2nd.  Dissenters  ^owning  fundament akn  From  what 
then  can  these  possibly  dissent,  that  should  expose 
them  to  pains  and  penalties—From  a  truly  Christian 
establishment  ? 

Sd.  Injidel  dissenters.  Arian,  Socinian,  shall  I 
add  Arminian,  or  shall  that  not  be  fundamental? 
Do  infidels  care  about  any  establishment  ?  Will 
tliey  not  subscribe  our  creeds  and  articles  without 
believing  a  word  of  them  ?  Do  the  majojrity  of 
churchmen  give  themselves  a  thought  about  the 
matter  ?  Do  the  great  concern  themselves  about 
any  thing  but  to  keep  church  powers  and  dignities 
as  they  find  them,  as  most  conducive  to  their  own 
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political  purposes?  AimI  do  those  wh©  milidt  the 
pains  and  penalties,  belifeve  one  tittle  raore  of  the 
doctrines,  or  more  scrupulously  adhere  to  the  dis- 
cipUric,'  tliart  those  whom  they  affect  to  pumsh^o 
suluie  animeeP  Indeed,  shame  of  iate  has  palsied  the 
hand  of  long  abused  power,  or  feartimufiszled  -the  , 
•^tisrer  :  but  no  thanks  to  establishmeDt;?^ .  The  sta- 
•  tutes  of  Omri  remain  unrepealed. 

P.  243.  Ypu  remind  me  of  the  mask  in  the 
,&hle.  Is  the  present  ecclesiastical  establishment  so 
beautifully  complete,  and  all  its  principal  limbs  mo- 
dels of  such  Christian  perfection  ?  But  irony  hardly 
suits  a  subject  so  awfiil.  God  forbid  that  magis- 
trates should  enforce  the  existing  laws\  I  hope 
tiever  more  to  see  high  church  bigots  ciaring  again 
to  oppress  true  Christianity  by  the  rigid  execution 
of  p^nal  statutes.'  Do  you  wish  to  revive  the  dayrf 
of  Laud  ?  I  know  you  do  not.  Vice,  heresy, 
schisjii,  and  profaneness  must  be  subdued  by  other 
weapons  if  we  would  make  Christian,  conquests. 
non  tali  atixUio.  Prove  the  injury  you  sustain,  ap- 
peal to  Csesar,  receive  damages.  Let  a  jury  of 
twelve  good  men  and  true,  appreciate  them.  Will 
a  spiritual  court  afford  you  a  more  equitable  redress, 
or  be  more  likely  to  maintain  the  peace  and  good 
or/ier  of  society  ?    . 

To  be  sure  **  men  should  believe  the  doctrines 
they  are  bound  to  inculcate."  But  will  this  be 
most  eflfectually  secured  by  voluntary  associations, 
or  penal  establishments? — Hoio  an  establishment 
bhall  be  most  wiselij  constructed^  is  the  desideratum. 
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Convoke  all  the  real  Christians  in  the  land.  What 
would  be  their  suffrage  ?  Who  would  be  chosen 
their  church  governors  ?  What  would  be  their 
^siablisljment  ?  1  think  something  like  what  you  have 
proposed  in  your  first  volume  of  Church  History. 
But,  brother,  you  and  I  should  be  left  dissenters  in 
a  sad  minority,  if  not  thinking  with  t;he  multitude 
of  great  and  little  Christians  around  us,  who  have 
all  the  power,  constitutes  a  dissentjpn.  And  the 
church  establishment,  you  and  I  should  form, 
would  have  no  pains  and  penalties  but  the  primi- 
tive ones,  admonition—repeated — ^and  if  disregard* 
ed — exclusion  from  the  society  of  the  faithful- 
Whatever  goes  farther  thaa  this,  lias  no. divine  war* 
rant  for  us  to  follow. 

P.  244*  Your  ideas  are  Utopian,  and  at  the  sam^ 
time  contradictory  to  all  you  advance.  Suppose, 
what  is  a  very  supposable  case,  such  an  antichris- 
tian  government  as  you  mention,  established  by  tlie 
majority  of  any  country.  Who  shall  judge  the 
wickedness  of  the  heart  of  those  who  do  it,  but  God 
oply  ?  Are  the  minority  justified  in  resisting  such 
authority  ?  Have  they,, a  claim  beyond  toleration 
and  peace  ?  Else  where  are  your  passive  principles 
so  often  inculcated  to  the  powers  that  be  ?  Is  gn 
heterodox  Christian  governor  to  be  resisted,  and 
Nero  to  be  obeyed  ? — Leave  governors  of  states, 
who  support  false  religion,  where  they  ou^ht  to  be 
left,  to  the  judgments  of  God.  But  if  these  fall 
heavy  on  their  heads,  what  will  be  the  case  with 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  governors  who  support  an 
establishment,  the  fundamental  articles  of  whicli 
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the  greater  part  no  more  believe,  than  the  persons 
it  censures  }  Nay,  astonishing  to  tell  !  the  most 
conscientious  preachers  of  the  doctrines  of  that 
establishment  fall  the  first  under  their  revokes,  for 
believing  and  acting  as  that  very  establishnient 
prescribes.  For  whatever  be  the  pretext  employ- 
ed, the  real  oflfence  is  believing  and  preaching  thft 
doctrines  with  zeal  in  season^  out  of  seamn.  You 
and  1  know  such  an  establishment. 

^ 

P.  2 15.  To  be  sure.  Yoa  and  I  do  so  now — 
we  should  do  the  same  under  Nero  or  Constanti us. 
**  Resolutely  spread  the  Gospel,  and  be  content  to 
suflFer.'^  Under  the  present  establiahment  the 
doctrines  of  which  we  approve,  and  to  the  liturgy 
of  which,  with  some  small  alterations  and  short- 
enings, not  at  all  affecting  itssubstance^  we  accede, 
yet  from  the  abuses  insepara)>Ie  from  all  establish- 
ments of  Church  and  State  united,  we  feel,  that 
whilst  unchristian  men  rule,  and  rule  they  must, 
whilst  political  maxims  dispose  of  all  preferments 
in  the  Church,  even  supposing  our  own  the  best  of 
all  possible  penal  and  coercive  establishments,  yet 
that  best  is  worse  than  none.  Conscience  and 
consent,  not  penalties,  should  form  real  Christian 
union. 

I  trust  I  have  now  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
every  true  Christian,  that  the  propositions  you  set 
out  with,  are  utterly  unfounded,  and  the  very  re- 
verse of  them,  truth.  **  That  Theodosius  had  no 
**  right  to  make  his  religion  that  of  the  state  uni- 
''  versally,  with  pains  and  penalties  on  thedisscn- 


**  tcrB  from  his  impositions. — ^Tliat  every  man  in 
*^  this  matter  is  to  be  left  to  his  own  conscience, 
^'  undisturbed,  as  long  as  he  is  a  peaceable  subject 
**  — ^That  it  is  an  unwarranted  violation  of  the 
^^  right  of  private  judgment  to  impose  religious 
*'  sentiments  on  the  subjects  of  any  government, 
'*  with  pains  and  penalties  for  non-conformity*^ 
'<  and  therefore  Theodosious,  and  all  others  who 
''  have  acted  like  him,  are  chargeable  witha  crimi- 
^*  nal  abuse  of  authority/'  All  which  positions 
I  trust  I  have  left  no  longer  *^  involved  in  div^ 
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DISSERTATION    II. 


ON      SCHISM. 

.S  most  formal  and  dead  professors  are  strong- 
ly attached  to  the  shibboleth  of  party,  and  studi- 
ous to  place  under  some  opprobrious  name,  the 
faithful  and  spiritual  minded,  who  witness  against 
their  ignorance  and  bigotry, -I  wish  to  consider 
what  is  t-he  true  scriptural  idea  of  schism,  and  who 
are  the  schismatical,  and  the  schism  makers. 

Schism,  or  division,  as  applied  to  Christians,  is 
the  separation  of  one  body  of  professing  Christians 
from  another,  on  whatever  cause  it  may  have  aris- 
en ;  and  usually  is  understood  in  a  criminal  sense, 
as  originating  in  a  proud,  factious  spirit,  and  des- 
titute of  justifiable  grounds  of  separation. 

It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  define  the  es- 
sence of  a  true  Church,  in  order  to  discern,  when, 
and  in  what  cases,  separation  from  those  with  whom 
we  have  been  formerly  joined,  is  not  only  justifia- 
ble, but  absolutely  necessary,  according  to  the 
Scripture. 

The  passions  and  the  prejudices  of  men  are  rea- 
dy to  darken  their  understanding,  and  to  prevent  a 
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candid  enquiry.      Every  roan  4s  disposed  to  erect 
himself  into  an  infallible  judge,  and  the  Church  to 
which  he  attaches  himself,  as  exclusively  the  only 
true  Church  ;    and  thus  to  look  upon. those,  who 
join  not  in  his  opinions  as  deluded  and  mistaken  ; 
and  sometimes,  nay,'  too  frequently,  this  proceeds 
to  all  the  asperity  of  anathemas  ;  and  not  only 
those  whcdiflFer  from  us  are  rejected  from  the  title 
of  brethren,  but  their  ordinations  invalidated,  their 
baptisms  disallowed,  and  their  Christianity,  if  not 
absolutely  denied,  regarded  as  very  equivocal.  Till 
we  can  come  to  a  happier  unity  of  spirjfi^ii.^^'thence 
to  a  nearer  uniformity  of  sentiment,  candor   and 
mutual  forbearance  will  become  us  all.      It  is  not 
in  the  collision  of  angry  disputants,  that  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  is  to  be  sought,  but  in  a  humble 
'sense  of  our  limited  capacities,  and  in  earnest  sup- 
plication to  the  Father  of  lights,  to  lead  us  into  all 
truth. 

Respecting  a  true  Church,  I  do  not  know  a  more 
liberal  and  genuine  definition,  than  is  given  by  the 
Church  of  England. 

The  Church  is  **  a  Society  of  faithful  people, 
"  where  the  word  of  God  is  truly  preached <  and 
*'  the  sacraments  duly  ministered."  I  shall  leave 
bigots  to  dispute  about  modes  and  forms,  and  ad- 
here to  the  substantial  parts  of  a  true  Church, 
according  to  this  definition,  and  then  consider  what 
separation  from  particular  Churches,  constitutes 
schism  as  criminal. 
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As  the  Church  is  the  body  of  Christ,  the  taeia* 
bers  roust  be  joined  to  him  in  one  spirit.      This  is 
the  6rst  and  essential  characteristic*     He  has  only 
a  name  to  live  and  is  dead;  who  is  destitute  of  the 
mind  of  Christ.    To  be  zfmthfd  people,  called  to 
be  sainU^  is  the  only  criterion  o£  a  true  Churchy 
Where  this  requisite  is  not  found,  no  Society  can 
claim  to  be  a  Christian  Church,  but  must  be  the 
synagogue  of  Satan,  and  whatever  name  it  bearSf 
it  is  anti-'Christian. 

True  Christianity  f$  necessarily  aociaL  They 
who  love  one  another  out  of  a  pure  heart  fervently, 
naturally  unite  ;  and  as  worship  of  their  Lord, 
and  communion  with  egch  others  is  felt  as  their 
delight  as  much  as  duty,  therefore  prayer  and 
praise,  edifying  discourse,  and  fraternal  communi- 
cations, form  a  bond  of  association,  which  \^  every 
day  preparing  them  for  the  company  and  Inheri- 
tance of  the  saints  in  light. 

The  society  of  faithful  people  is  peculiarly  care- 
ful to  hold  fast  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints  ;  and,  therefore,  their  first  concern  is,  to 
procure  the  word  of  God  to  be  tRULY  preached 
among  them.  As  they  are  a  Society,  some  funda- 
mental articles  of  faith  must^  necessarily  be  the 
bond  of  their  union  in  which  they  agree,  and  the 
purity  of  which  they  jealously  maintain  among 
themselves  :  and  whatever  such  Church,  or  such 
Society  have  agreed  upon,  they  have  a  right  to 
enforce  as  the  terms  of  communion  5  and  \f  the 
minister  ceases  to  preach  such  doctrine,  or  to  pre- 
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Bent  a  suitable  example  correspondent  therewith, 
then  that  Society,  and  every  faithful  individual  of 
it,  is,  by  the  Scripture,  bound  to  withdraw  him- 
self from  such  erroneous  pastor  or  teacher,  when 
his  dismissal  cannot  otherwise  be  obtained.  This 
voluntary  agreement  in  fundamental  articles,  in- 
fringes no  right  of  private  judgment.  Every  man 
as  an  individual,  may  change  his  mind  and  with- 
draw ;  but  during  such  union,  if  any  teacher  bring 
another  doctrine,  we  are  not  to  bid  him  God 
spe^d  ;  but  contrarily  from  such  withdraw  thyself. 
And  what  God  hath  commanded  can  be  no  schism, 
in  any  criminal  sense. 

The  due  administration  of  th?  sacraments,  bap- 
tism and  the  supper  of  the  Lord,  is  essential,  as  the 
connecting  bond  of  outward  union  ;  and  whatever 
be  the  mode  of  the  administration,  about  which  so 
many  disputes  have  arisen,  this  surely  can  be  but 
a  subordinate  consideration,  whilst  the  divine  in- 
stitutions are  observed. 

These  considerations  being  premised,  it  will  be 
more  easily  discerned,  who  makes  the  schism,  and 
who  are  the  schismatical,  whenever  divisions  ensue. 

In  every  Church,  whether  constituted  of  aggre- 
gate congregations,  or  confined  to  one  individual 
Society,  each  of  the  aggregate  congregations  is  in. 
the  same  situation  as  the  individual  Society.  And 
if  originally  every  Bishop  had  but  one  parish  (as 
King  urges)  within  his  superintendance,  or  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  prove,  besides  his  own  pecu- 
liar cure,  a  superintending  care  of  the  presbyters, 
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and  the  Churches  established  in  his  town  or  vicin- 
age, in  either  case  the  claim  of  the  people  on  their 
own  pastor,  presbyter,  or  bishop,  was  the  same. 
The  essential  constitution  of  every  Church,  single 
or  aggregate,  is,  that  "  the  word  of  God  should  be 
truly  preached  among  a  society  of  faithful  people  ;*' 
and  wherever  this  ceased  to  be  the  case,  there  sep- 
aration became  duty. 

1st.  If  the  pastor,  presbyter,  or  bishop,  is  not 
a  true  preacher  of  God^s  word,  according  to  the 
doctrines  established  in  the  society  of  faithful  peo- 
ple where  he  ministers,  the  disciples  must  be 
separated  from  him* 

Reduce  the  essential  doctrines  to  as  few  as  pos- 
sible ;  I  apprehend  in  every  Christian  Church, 
which  can  truly  deserve  that  name,  that  two  at 
least  will  be  esteemed  fiindamental.  1st.  The  com- 
plete atonement  made  by  the  offering  of  the  great 
sacrifice,  God  and  man  in  one  Christ.  And,  2dly. 
The  necessity  of  a  divine  change,  by  the  real  influ- 
ence, and  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  a 
divine  person,  producing  a  new  heart  and  a  right 
spirit,  in  those  who  in  and  of  themselves  can  do  no 
good  thing. 

I  confine  myself  to  these,  the  clearest,  and  most 
important  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  admitted 
as  of  essential  consequence  by  (every  orthodox  soci- 
ety of  Christians  which  has  yet  been  formed. 

Therefore,  if  such  pastor,  presbyter,  or  Bishop, 
as  presides  in  the  Church  to  which  I  belong,  deny 
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these  fundamental  doctrines,  or  in  his  preaching 
enters  not  into  them,  but  manifests  he  neither 
believes  them  himself,  nor  wishes  to  edify  his  Soci- 
ety of  faithful  people  in  them — whatever  authority 
hath  appointed  such  person  over  them,  the  faith- 
ful people  are  bound  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
him,  and  to  procure  such  a  one  as  shall  preach  to 
them  the  true  word  of  God,  according  to  the  fun- 
damental Christian  doctrines  :  and  there  is  no 
schism  in  such  a  division  from  an  unsound  teach- 
er :  but  he  who  occasions  the  separation  is  the 
criminal  person/ 

2nd,  It  was  admitted  in  all  the  primitive  Chur- 
ches, that  immoral  conduct,  and  negligence  of  the 
flock,  were  just  causes  for  rejecting  such  unfaith- 
ful Bishop,  pastor,  or  presbyter  ;  and  that  the 
Scripture  no  where  suggests  the  idea  of  indelible 
character,  or  that  any  man,  by  whatever  authority 
constituted,  can  be  a  minister  of  Christ,  when  he 
hath  denied  the  faith  in  his  teachidg,"and  dishon- 
oured it  by  his  practice. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  minute  discussions  respec- 
ting the  proof  necessary.  Facts  of  this  kind  usu- 
ally carry  with  them  no  dubious  evidence  ;  and  if 
the  evidence  be  dubious,  charity  hopeth  all  things  ; 
but  if  no  doubt  remains  in  my  tnind'of  what  I  have 
an  opportunity  of  observing  every  day  ;  if  instead 
of  a  laborious  preacher  of  God*s  holy  word,  and 
an  ornamental  walk  in  the  doctrine  of  God  our 
Saviour  in  all  things,  the  reverse  is  the  fact,  whetJi- 
er  attended  with  grosser  immoralities  or  not,  1  am 
in  duty  bound  to  withdraw  myself  from  such,  both 
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for  my  o\Vn  souPs  good,  and  to  bear  a  faithful  tes- 
tfmony  for  the  sake  of  my  brethren.  And  where 
no  factious,  prouJ,  or  contentious  spirit  is  the 
ground  of  separation,  but  a  full  conviction  effects, 
determining  my  conscience  in  the  decision,  there 
no  schism  can  be  justly  chargeable;  contrarywise, 
such  a  faithful  confession,  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church  will  honour,  in  obedience  to  whom,  we 
come  out,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing. 

I  enter  not  here  into  the  consideration,   which 
among  the  churches  of  Christendom  is  the  best 
constituted  in  its  model,  and   most  stpostolical  in 
its  administration.     If  I  belong  to  the  best  aggre- 
gate society  originally,  into  which  corruption  of 
principle  and  practice  has  entered,  so  as  to  infect 
the  teacher  where  1  am  situated,  my  duty  is  to 
quit  such  teacher,   and  such  society  as  maintains 
communion  with  him,  and  to  seek  tlie  Amdamen- 
tals  of  a  true  Church  wherever  I  can  find  them, 
and   to  join  with  that,  in  which  according  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  the  word  of  God  is  preached 
in  its  greatest  purity,  and  adorned  in  the  practice 
of  the  bishop,  presbyter  or  pastor,  with  his  con- 
gregation in  greatest  spirituality. 

Many  differences  of  opinions  and  modes  of 
worship,  qiay  admit  inter-communion — and  all 
hasty  and  needless  divisions  are  to  be  guarded 
against  as  productive  of  the'worst  consequences. 
Biit  where  fundamentals  are  lost,  and  only  names 
and  forms  remain,  there  we  can  have  no  fellow- 
ship, and  the  word  of  God  commands  open  sepa- 
ration and  avowal  of  the  cause. 
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